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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The State and Congressional elections 
of 1898 have passed into history. 
The results have been gratifying for 
reasons far removed from mere partisan consid 
erations. It was not expected in any quarter 
that the new House of Representatives would be 
Republican by any such majority as that of 1896. 
It had not happened since 1886 that the House 
elected midway between Presidential elections 
had given a majority to the President’s party. 
There may be some reasons why in ordinary times 
this mid-term reaction, which tends to put a brake 
upon the positive programmes of legislation, 
should be regarded as not an unmixed evil. But 
conditions this year were certainly very excep- 
tional. Our intervention on behalf of Cuba, 
resulting in war with Spain, was in no sense a 
partisan affair; for Democrats, quite as gener. 
ally as Republicans, had contributed toward the 
swelling tide of public opinion that compelled 
the Government to act. Having taken the criti- 
cal step and having waged a successful war, it 
was highly important, in view of the attitude of 
foreign nations, that the country should unmis- 
takably support the President in all matters 
which are in their nature of a non-partisan char- 
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THE PRESIDENT SPANDS APPROVED. 
From the Times (Los Angeles). 
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HON. JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, OF WISCONSIN, 


(Chairman of the Republican Congressional Committee and 
a prominent candidate for the United States Senate.) 


acter. There will be plenty of opportunity in 
the year 1900 for parties to assert themselves 
without any danger whatever to our foreign rela- 
tions. The results this year have strengthened 
us abroad and have undoubtedly promoted the 
cause of peace throughout the earth. 


Porn Meanwhile, the smallness of the Re- 
dorsement of publican majority in the new House 
Sound Money. (the Republicans have 55 majority in 
the present House of Representatives and will 
have about 10 in the one just elected) shows that 
there is plenty of material for a healthy opposi- 
tion, and that the Republican party must be 
strictly on its good behavior if it wishes to secure 
support two years hence. In the West, where 
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free silver was an avowed Democratic doctrine in 
this campaign as in 1896, the Republicans, as a 
rule, have not only held their own very substan- 
tially, but have in many States gained ground. In 
the East, where the Democrats declined to indorse 
the Chicago platform and ignored the money 
question, and where candidates for Congress actu- 
ally refused to disclose their opinions, the Re- 
publicans did not fare so well. That is to say, 
the voters were evidently inclined to think sound 
money safe in any case, regardless of parties. 
The fact is that there is no doubt whatever about 
the prevailing senti- 
ment of the Eastern 
States on the money 
question ; and the 
silence of candidates 
merely meant an 
agreed policy be- 
tween the two wings 
of the Democratic 
party not to open 
the old wound. 
There will be an am- 
ple sound-money 
majority in the new 





HON. G. D. MEIKLEJOHN, OF 
esas NEBRASKA. 
House—a majority (Assistant Secretary of War and 


a eee eee . rominent candidate for the 
consider ably lan ger Jnited States Senate.) 

than the margin be- 

tween the Republican and Democratic sides of 


the chamber. A special session may be needed. 


As for the Senate, the Republicans 

An Assured 
Republican have been more fortunate than they 
Senate. had expected—quite as fortunate, in- 
deed, as they had dared tohope. The Senate, as 
at present constituted, has 44 members who are 
regarded as regular Republicans, while the re- 
maining 46 of the 90 members are either Demo- 
crats, Populists, or ex- Republican free-silver men 
whose affiliations are now Democratic. The polit- 
ical character of the Legislatures chosen on No- 
vember 8 makes it certain that enough regular Re- 
publicans will be sent to the Senate, as it will be 
constituted after March 4, to give the Republicans 
somewhere between 50 and 55 members. The 
combined opposition would therefore have from 
35 to 40 members, and the assurance cf a clear 
working majority for the Republicans is not in dis- 
pute. It has been pointed out that as a result of 
this sweeping Republican victory there will be 
scarcely a Democrat left in the Senate from any 
Northern State. All of the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and all of 
the Western States north of the Ohio will be repre- 
sented by Republicans, save Missouri, Kansas, Col- 
orado, Nevada, and the new States of Idaho, Utah, 
and Washington. Senator James Smith, Jr., of 


New Jersey, has failed in his strenuous effort for 
reélection, along with his friend Senator Edward 
Murphy, Jr., of New York. In Delaware Mr. 
Kenney, Democrat, has not served out his term ; 
but his distinguished colleague, Mr. George Gray, 
will have to make room for a Republican. In 
Maryland Mr. Gorman’s successor has already 
been chosen by a Republican Legislature. Sen- 
ator David Turpie, of Indiana, must retire in 
favor of a Republican successor. Senator Allen, 
of Nebraska, will make way for a Republican, 
as will Senator Roach, of North Dakota, and 
Senator Mitchell, of Wisconsin. Even in West 
Virginia the Republicans will choose a successor 
to Senator Faulkner. Senator White, of Cali- 
fornia, also will disappear from the Democratic 
side of the Senate, and a California Republican 
will emerge on the other side. Naturally the 
candidates for Senatorial honors are numerous 
and active. In NewYork Dr. Chauncey M. Depew 
has well-founded expectations, while Hon. Elihu 
Root, who has also been urged for the English 
ambassadorship, has many supporters for the 
Senate who would like to have the President 
send Hon. Joseph H. Choate to London. 


al It happens that the States that will be 
ettled : 

Questionand represented in the Senate by sound- 
a Lost Cause. money Republicans comprise not only 
a considerable numerical majority of the forty- 
five commonwealths of the Union, but also in- 
clude probably more than two-thirds of the 





WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN TO THE RESCUE. 
From the World (New York). 
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population of the country and more than three- 
fourths of its wealth. The political complexion 
of the United States Senate—with its six-year 
tenure and its plan for retiring one-third of the 
members every two years—is not subject to very 
rapid fluctuations. As aresult of this year’s elec- 
tions the free-silver programme as a practical pol- 
icy of the United States is blocked for at least 
six or eight years. Many of those who have had 
their serious doubts about the gold standard have 
at least been discerning enough to perceive that 
uncertainty in the monetary system of the United 
States is exceedingly detrimental to the pros- 
perity of the country. After the election two 
years ago we did not hesitate to declare that for 
practical purposes the cause of free silver had 
been placed on the shelf along with other lost 
causes, and that the best thing in the world to 
do was to accept the existing monetary standard, 
raise crops, carry on business, and consider that 
the period of good times had made its advent. 
All this was true enough two years ago, although 
many people denied it. There will not be so 
many to deny it now. We are more likely in 
this country to turn the republic into a monarchy 
inside the next half dozen years than to change 
the gold standard for the monetary system ad- 
vocated in the Chicago platform of !896. This 
is merely an observation touching things as they 
are, and without the slightest reference to what 
one might prefer. For the present and for 
some years to come the cause of free silver in 
the United States is thoroughly and hopelessly 
defeated. Surely there can be no transcendent 





WHO'LL GET THE BLUE RIBBON ? 


Apropos of the expectation that Senator Platt will be able 
to name his own colleague.—From the Herald (New York), 
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Photo by Aime Dupont. 
HON. ELIHU ROOT, OF NEW YORK. 


(A distinguished Republican who was urged last month both 
for the English ambassadorship and for the Senate.) 


virtue in stubbornly denying a fact that is as 
patent as the rising of the sun. 


The most interesting of the State 


Colonel ‘ pa. 
Roosevelt's contests was Col. Theodore Roose- 
Victory. velt’s gallant and successful cam- 


paign for the governorship of New York. In 
the short period between his nomination and the 
election day Mr. Roosevelt made about three 
hundred speeches—most of them brief ones from 
the platform of a railroad car. His perfect 
frankness and his well-earned reputation for 
honesty and truthfulness under all circumstances 
carried the day. The Democrats believed that 
they would win on the ground that there had been 
scandaious waste and mismanagement in the ex- 
penditure of a nine-million-dollar appropriation 
for the State canals by the present Republican ad- 
ministration. The people of the State, regardless 
of party, were inclined to think that there was 
a great deal of truth in these charges ; neverthe- 
less, they also deliberately decided to take Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at his word when—without com- 
mitting himself at all to the opinion that anything 
wrong had been done—he gave his simple pledge 
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THE ROUGH RIDER’S LATEST CHARGE. 
From the World (New York). 


as a man of truth and courage that he would deal 
unflinchingly, without party or personal bias, 
with the canal and with all other questions of 
administration. And they did not take very 
much stock in Tammany’s large promises of ad- 
ministrative reform, because they know that 
Tammany can always be arranged with by those 
who have ends to gain. 


mt The people of New York had nothing 
of Personal in particular against Mr. Augustus 
Character. Van Wyck, but they knew nothing 
whatever about him except that he was the per- 
sonal selection of Richard Croker. They did 
know everything about Theodore Roosevelt and 
trusted him. It was a great victory and a 
splendid lesson for all young politicians. Mr. 
Roosevelt had attained what was a simply irre- 
sistible popularity through the cumulative proc- 
ess of making himself unpopular from time to 
time by doing his duty regardless of conse- 
quences. He will enter upon the governorship 
under many pledges and under heavy obligations ; 
but those pledges and obligations are not to any 
political leaders or supporters, but wholly and 
entirely to the people of the State, who gave him 
his nomination in the first place and elected 
him on November 8. It is not likely that he 
conceives it to be his direct mission to smash 
political machines or to quarrel with party 
bosses. He will be entirely absorbed in doing 
the varied work of his great office in the best way 





that he can possibly doit. If machines or bosses 
get in the way there will be no compromises 
He will take counsel freely, but make his own 
decisions and take the full responsibility. 


In Pennsylvania the regular Repub- 

mn Other ican ticket was victorious by a large 
plurality, although it would have 

been defeated if the supporters of the reform 
ticket headed by Dr. Swallow and the Demo- 
cratic ticket headed by Mr. Jenks had _ been 
united upon a strong anti-Quay candidate. It 
is altogether prebable that the Republican Legis- 
lature will give Mr. Quay another term in the 
Senate. In our ‘‘ Record of Current Events” 
department will be found a summing-up of the 
more important results of the elections through- 
out the country. A conspicuous victory was 
that of the Hon. John Lind, who, as a fusion 
randidate for the governorship of Minnesota, 
succeeded in defeating Mr. William H. Eustis. 
Among men who will be missed from the House 
of Representatives are Mr. Walker, of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, whose district went against him 
on grounds of a local rather than a political 
character, and Mr. Quigg, of New York City, 
whose place has been won by Capt. William Astor 
Chanler. Mr. 
Chanler had 
made some rep- 
utationasanAf- 
rican traveler 
before winning 
laurels in the 
Spanish war. 
Mr. Pingree 
rolled up a 
great majority 
as a candidate 
for another gu- 
bernatorial 
term in Michi- 
gan, while Cali- 
fornia gave the 
full Republican 
ticket a strong 
indorsement. 





CAPT. WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER. 


The prevailing Democratic victories 

Southern of the South are not necessarily 
to be construed as a verdict of that 

part of the country against the Spanish and 
international policies of the McKinley admin- 
istration. The Southern Democrats—broadly 
speaking—were probably more eager for Amer- 
ican action of some kind on behalf of Cuba as 
against Spain than any other element in the 
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HON. J. 
(Governor-elect of Texas.) 


HON. W. E. STANLEY. 
(Governor-elect of Kansas ) 


whole country. The expansion policy of the 
past has given us Florida, Texas, and the great 
Louisiana region, not to mention New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. The South is naturally 
favorable to the development of American in- 
fluence in the West Indies, the construction of 
an interoceanic canal, and the growth of Amer- 
ican commerce in the Pacific. It is not easy, 
therefore, for the student of last month’s elec- 
tions to find in them a rejection of the policy 
set forth in the peace protocol as matured and 
maintained by our commissioners at Paris. The 
Democrats of the South, under leaders like Sen- 
ator Morgan, are more radical than the President 
and his Cabinet in their anti-Spanish and ‘: pro- 
expansionist’ views; and indeed the public 
opinion of the whole country, without regard to 
party, is very strongly of that same way of 
thinking. The statistics show that the South- 
ern Populists have been largely reabsorbed in 
the Democratic party. 


. Mr. Roosevelt's victory is by no 
Personality a : . 

inthe means the only instance where per- 

Campaign. sonal character counted for a great 


deal more than party creeds in the balloting of 
November 8. Governor Wolcott, of Massachu- 
setts, ran more than 30,000 votes ahead of the 
aggregate Republican vote for Congressmen, and 
this was due to the confidence he has earned by 
the high character of his administration. Gov- 
ernor Pingree’s surprising majority in Michigan 
was wholly due to the belief of the people in his 
strength and sincerity as the champion of the 
community against monopolies and private inter- 
ests. The heavy shrinkage of the Republican 
vote in Illinois is expressly attributed, in the 





0. SAYRES. 





HON. C. 8S. THOMAS. 
(Governor-elect of Colorado.) 


language of the Outlook, to ‘‘ Governor Tanner 
and the Allen bill in favor of street-railroad 
monopolies.”” In Minnesota the personality of 
the Hon. John Lind has long been a valuable 
political factor, for there is a widespread belief in 
his absolute integrity, and the race pride of the 
be aed 
Seandinavians was bound to outweigh party con- 
oD . 
siderations. Independent voting is on the increase. 
oOo 


Populism has shown itself too im- 
dependent an aggregation of reformers 
to be easily led or held together. — Its 
overthrow in Kansas was due in considerable 
part to its total inability to harmonize the anti- 
Republican factions. Ex-Senator Peffer, for ex- 
ample, at one time the most conspicuous Populist 
in the country, ran for governor this fall on the 
Prohibitionist ticket in Kansas, because Govern- 
or Leedy’s views on the liquor question were 
under suspicion. In Colorado the fusion ar- 
rangement of two years ago had fallen to pieces, 
and in general the disunion of the elements that 
ardently supported Bryan two years ago gave the 
Republicans the opportunity to win. 


Dissentient 
Populism. 


Our commissioners at Paris have had 
a tedious experience, and it is prob- 
F able that their labors will have come 
to a complete or a virtual conclusion by the time 
these pages are printed. On Monday, Novem- 
ber 21, they submitted to the Spaniards what 


Negotiations 
at Paris. 


was really an ultimatum, to be accepted or re- 
jected within a week. Under this proposal the 
United States takes the Philippines, pays Spain 
$20,000,000 for her outlays there, promises to 
give Spain equal trading privileges for a term of 
years, guarantees practical free trade in the isl- 
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ands for all nations, and waives all claims against 
Spain, public and private, growing out of losses 
in Cuba previous to our intervention. The Span- 
iards asked for a two days’ adjournment, and 
they will hardly have ventured to reject what in 
any case would beenforced. Weassured our read- 
ers well in advance that Spanish statesmanship 


JuDGE DAY TO SENOR RIos AT THE PARIS CONFERENCE: 
“Astothis Philippine question, I suggest that we just stop 
talking and flip a coin for the islands. Heads I win, tails you 
lose !”°—From Gedéon (Madrid). 


and Spanish public opinion alike had, in point 
of fact, realized that the colonial possessions 
were lost beyond recovery, and that the Philip. 


pines were doomed as well as Cuba. But Spanish 
statesmanship was perfectly well aware that neither 
President McKinley nor the American people as 
a whole were at all eager to assume responsibility 
for the Philippine archipelago. On the other 
hand, it was plain enough that circumstances had 
placed us where we should hardly be able to 
avoid the acquisition, at least tem»orarily, of 
those distant islands. The Spanish fleet being 
annihilated and the Philippine insurgents being 
determined under no circumstances to stomit 
to a reéstablishment of Spanish rule, there was 
nothing left but the juridical question of suver- 
eignty rights. The Spanish mind loves to weave 
hair-splitting arguments which ignore plain facts, 
and thus it would be easy for a Spanish lawyer 
or statesman to prove that Spain has never lost 
any of the colonial empire that she possessed a 
hundred years ago. His argument would be 
conclusive, but tangible factsand conditions would 
not bear out his fine words; and so it has been 
at Paris. There were floods of beautiful argu- 
ment to show why the Cuban debt must go with 
Cuba just as a roof goes with a house. To 
which, of course, the short and simple answer 
was that there was no Cuban debt at all in the 
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sense of these discussions, and that the mere 
trick of calling a part of the debt of Spain a 
Cuban debt was not a sufficient reason for piling 
financial obligations either upon the island or upon 
the people of the United States. This answer 
being absolute, the Spaniards at length yielded. 


When it came to the Philippine ques 
tion, there remained all the time the 
palpable fact that the Americans 
were in actual possession and control at Manila, 
with the Spanish army in the position of prison- 
ers of war and with no communication between 
Spain and the Philippines of any sort, except by 
American courtesy. There is a dwindling but 
ever-faithful group of people in England who 
adhere to the cult of the Stuart family, and are 
ready to prove at any time that Queen Victoria 
is a most palpable usurper, and that somebody 
else is the rightful sovereign of England—all of 
which has scant practical importance in view of 
the hard facts of the situation. Spanish sover- 
eignty in the Philippines—though it will take a 
little time to make the fact perfectly clear to some 
minds—is as defunct for practical purposes as 
Spanish sovereignty in Mexico. This is merely 
a statement of historical truth, quite irrespective 
of what one’s preferences might be touching the 
policy of the Government of the United States. 
Spain was 
simply in the 
position of a 
former hold- 
er of property 
who is asked 
to remove 
any possible 
cloud from 
the title by 
giving a quit- 
claim deed, 
and who was 
quibbling 
with the 
object of ob- 
taining as 
large a con- 
sideration as 
possible for 
yielding up 
all technical 
claims to 
what was al- 
ready quite 
beyond hope 
or chance of 
actual recov- 
ery. 


Philippine 
Question. 











“DON QUIXOTE,” OF MADRID, SUGGESTS 
THE ABOVE AS “ONE WAY TO SOLVE THE 
PH'LIPPINE QUESTION.” 
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All intelligent opinions during the 
past month have been in confirmation 
of the view that the only salvation 
for the Philippine archipelago lies in the full es- 
tablishment there of American authority. The 
Spanish forces would be wholly unable to quell 
the rebels under Aguinaldo and other leaders. 
But, on the other hand, the rebels themselves 
are not sufficiently unified in leadership and pur- 
pose to establish peace and order. If left to 
themselves they would break into warring fac- 
tions at once, Manila would be looted, all foreign 
and commercial interests would be sacrificed, and 
anarchy would prevail. Already they are acting 
independently in different islands. Spain would, 
of course, endeavor to sell the islands to Euro- 
pean powers. But here, again, all sorts of 
trouble would instantly arise. French influence 
predominates in Spain ; and France and Russia 
would by no means be willing to see Germany 
installed at Manila. Germany and England, on 


Consider 


e 
Alternatives. 


the other hand, would assuredly not be willing 


SENOR RIOS IN HIS CAPACITY OF PEACE-MAKER—AS THE 
CARICATURIST OF “LA REVISTA MODERNA” (MADRID) 
DEPICTS HIM. 














D. EUGENIO MONTERO RIOS, 
(President of the Spanish Senate and head of the Spanish 
peace commissioners at Paris.) 


to see France or Russia fall heir to the islands. 
The continental powers, in a group, would pro- 
test against an English solution of the Philippine 
question. The Japanese, undoubtedly, would be 
glad to take the islands, but neither Europe, on 
the one hand, nor the Filipinos, on the other, 
would tolerate that. The loss of the Philippines 
by Spain has really been inevitable for a long 
time. Spanish unfitness for colonial administra- 
tion had become too glaringly apparent in the 
light of nineteenth-century civilization to survive 
far into the twentieth. Even if we had not taken 
Manila, the destruction of Cervera’s fleet and 
Spain’s loss of the West Indies would have 
fanned the spirit of Philippine revolution into a 
great flame, which Spain’s diminished resources 
would have been unable to quench. It is only 
when one gives careful consideration to the 
possible alternatives that the necessity for the 
further presence of American power in the 
Philippines seems clear. 


We shall not be able to do impossible 
things through the mere presence of 
the American flag in those distant 
islands, but we may certainly hope to improve 
conditions there several hundred per cent. Our 
work in the Philippines can be done without. 


Our Work 
at Manila. 
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making the inhabitants of those islands citizens 
of the United States, precisely as England’s work 
in India does not make the people of India citi- 
zens of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The word ‘‘ annexation” is not a 
fortunate one as applied to the Philippine ques- 
, tion, and ought not to be used. We annexed 





SPAIN TO SENOR Ros: “ Adiés, Thiers!” 


Don Quixote, of Madrid, in this picture suggests that Rios, 
in ceding Spanish territory to the United States, takes a 
place in history with Thiers, who ceded Alsace-Lorraine to 
the Germans.) 


Texas by arrangement with the Texans ; we an- 
nexed Florida by purchase from Spain ; and we 
annexed California' by conquest, followed by 
treaty with Mexico. In no such sense does any 
one propose to add the Philippine Islands to the 
domain of the United States. For the good of 
the inhabitants and for the reasonable ends of 
international commerce it is necessary that there 
should be some kind of governmental authority 
exercised in those distant islands, and the people 
of the United States will have to exercise that 
authority through Congress, which, in turn, will 
authorize the President to create such civil and 
military institutions in the islands as may seem 
best fitted to the task of promoting the welfare 
of the population. We are not to exploit the 
Philippines for our own benefit or to ‘‘ possess” 
them after the discredited Spanish fashion. 


It is now understood on all hands 
—- that the United States will not have 

relieved Spain of full authority at all 
points in Cuba until about January 1. It is 
reported, however, that the Spaniards have 
now consented to begin, rather than end, evacu- 
ation at Havana, and that the American army 
will soon be in possession of that city and 


province. The distress there is alarmingly great. 
We have spoken elsewhere of the death of 
Colonel Waring and of his sanitary mission to 
Cuba. It is to be hoped that a most thorough- 
going plan of sanitary reform will be instituted 
with the least possible delay after our Govern- 
ment takes control of the city of Havana. Mean- 
while the appeals for the relief of destitution 
that Admiral Sampson and others have been 
making ought to receive the most generous re- 
sponse from sources both public and private. 
The paralysis of industry has left the population 
of Cuba in an appalling condition. The death- 
rate at Havana and in the towns at the western 
end of the island has continued to be almost in- 
credibly high. At Santiago and in the region 
where the United States has for some weeks 
been in full control there has been a great allevi- 
ation of distress and a corresponding reduction 
in the death-rate. 


The Cuban leaders are much exer- 
——— cee at present over the question of 

annexation. They admit that the ul- 
timate destiny of Cuba must be absorption by the 
United States, and they go so far as to recognize 
the necessity for the rapid substitution of the 
English for the Spanish language. It is said, in- 
deed, that thousands of people in Santiago and 
the eastern part of Cuba are now doing their best 
to learn English. But the Cubans of influence 
who led the insurgent cause are apparently almost 
unanimous in the view that it would be better 
both for Cuba and for the United States if the 


WHICH WILL GET HER? 


Uncle Sam and the insurgents struggle for possession of the 
island.—From Don Quixote (Madrid.) 























Gamazo. Puigcervier, Correa. 


Almodovar Del Rio. 


Sagasta. Groizard. Capdepon. Aunon. Romero Giron, 


A COUNCIL OF THE SPANISH MINISTRY, THE QUEEN REGENT PRESIDING, 


island could go through a period of reconstruc- 
tion and preparation under the flag of the Cuban 
republic. On the other iand, there are important 


business interests at work to secure annexation 


THE DREAD SPECTERS OF CARLISM AND REPUBLICANISM 
THAT ALARM THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 
From Comica (Barcelona). 


without delay, on the ground that Cuba needs the 
repose and security which can only come under 
the direct auspices of a powerful government like 
that of the United States. A good deal of the diffi- 
culty that will be experienced in adjusting the 
future political status of Cuba will be due to the 
fact ti.at there are selfish private interests at stake 
on both sides of the main issue. Certainly the 
United States must not do anything that would 
look like a selfish policy of aggrandizement. 


The political condition of Spain is 
deplorable. Parties are splitting into 
fragments, and there has been agree- 
ment about only one thing, namely, that Prime 
Minister Sagasta should not be relieved of the 
unpleasant responsibility of bringingethe peace 
negotiations to a conclusion. It is equally well) 
understood that as soon as the treaty question 
has been disposed of there will be an end of the 
Sagasta administration. But what will follow it 
no one, either in Spain or outside, seems to 
know. The Carlists are supposed to be preparing 
for a formidable attempt to seize the monarchy, 
while the republicans, on the other hand, have 
some hopes of overthrowing the monarchy alto- 
gether. In the army there are declared to be 
on foot rival schemes for military dictatorship 
under leaders of as different quality as General 
Campos and General Weyler. No American 
worthy of the name has any ill-will toward the 
heavily burdened Spanish people. It is hard to 
believe, however, that they can escape a period 
of very considerable difficulty in the readjust- 
ment of their domestic politics. 


Spain's 
Unhappy 
Condition. 
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It is believed that tie President will 
Neoetaste advise the utmost care and delibera- 
tion in devising the permanent sys- 
tem under which the United States will exercise 
sovereignty in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
For some time to come it will be necessary to 
carry on governmental work under military 
authority, and it will be best for everybody con- 
cerned to have the military government last long 
enough to allow time for thorough study of the 
question what to do next. Natives will be 
utilized, it is reasonable to suppose, as rapidly as 
possible for all sorts of local administrative work, 
and will be gradually employed for police and 
garrison duty, so that there may be no need of 
maintaining large bodies of American troops at 
these outlying points. In Cuba it will be im- 
perative that Cubans should be employed as 
largely and as speedily as can be arranged. 











EMPEROR WILLIAM IN HIS PALESTINE UNIFORM, 


Emperor It was evident that the Spanish peace 

| wed commissioners were making delay at 
Plan. Paris by instructions from Madrid, 

in the hope that something would turn up in the 
Spanish interest. There was an ill-founded im- 
pression in Europe that the nature of the de- 
mands made by the American peace commis- 
sioners might be considerably modified in case of 
a Democratic victory on November 8. The first 
reports, indeed, of the American elections as dis- 
seminated in Europe were to the effect that the 
voters had condemned the administration and 
were averse to the plan of having anything to do 





THE IMPERIAL ENCAMPMENT AT JERICHO. 


with the Philippines. Later and correct ad- 
vices, however, dashed the Spanish hopes that 
had been raised for a brief moment. The Presi- 
dent had a great deal more to fear from the adverse 
effects at the polls of ‘* Algerism,” so called, in 
the army administration than from disapproval 
of the terms of the peace protocol and the de- 
mands of our commissioners at Paris. It was 
seemingly the Spanish notion that the election 
results would weaken President McKinley's 
‘snerve,” and that the European powers might 
be correspondingly emboldened to assert them- 
selves on Spain’s behalf in the matter of the 
Philippines. Arrangements were made to have 
the German Emperor visit Spain on his way 
home from Palestine. For one reason or another 
his sensational Oriental visit was shortened some- 
what, and it seemed to be definitely arranged 
that he was to accept the Spanish invitation and 
go to Madrid. Just what changed his plans at 
the last will perhaps not be made public in our 
time. It is likely enough, however, that the 
Hon. Andrew D. White, our ambassador at 
Berlin, could throw some light on the matter if 
he were at liberty to do so. The last thing that 
Germany wants is serious trouble with the 


LITTLE BILLEE”’ COMES BACK. 


WILLIAM: ‘‘Oh, bother Jericho! If there’s going to be a 


row in Europe I must be in it.” 
From Westminster Budget (London). 
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United States ; and Mr. White was in a position, 
undoubtedly, to inform the German foreign 
office that the American demand at Paris for the 
cession of the Philippines was to be taken liter- 
ally and absolutely. The German foreign office, 


in turn, had abundant opportunity to communi- 
cate with the Emperor, and to show him the 
reasons why a visit to Madrid at the critical 
moment of the peace negotiations would be in- 
opportune, to say the least. 


Austria be Austrian Emperor, who will this 
ustria ° 
and month complete his rounded fifty 
America. years on the throne, is evidently not 
intending to have the United States bear him or 
.his government any lasting grudge on account of 
the Austrian sympathy with Spain in the late 
war. Like all other experienced European states- 
men, Francis Joseph long ago learned to accept 
accomplished facts. His government has indi- 
cated its desire that its diplomatic representative 
at Washington and ours at Vienna should be 
raised from the rank of minister to that of am- 
bassador. It is understood that Baron Hengel- 
mueller is to leave his post at Washington and 
represent Austria at the Swiss capital, while 
Count Kuefstein, who is now Austrian minister 
to Switzerland, will become ambassador at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Charlemagne Tower, of Philadel- 
phia, who represents us at Vienna, will presum- 
ably find himself an ambassador at a very early 
day. It would be a good thing for the United 
States if it should mark its new era in foreign 
affairs and international relationships by pur- 
chasing or building permanent United States 
headquarters in all of the principal European capi- 
tals. The money could hardly be better invested. 


In France the Fashoda incident and 
the much-discussed strain of relations 
with England have by no means af- 
forded the most absorbing popular topic. The 
supreme question has continued to be that of the 
army versus the revision of the Dreyfus case. 
The anti-revisionists overthrew the Brisson min- 
istry, only to find that the. Dupuy ministry would 
not or could not turn the tide that had at last 
set toward justice and fair play. The suprem- 
acy of the civil over the military authority in 
I'rance in times of peace has been declared just 
as firmly by the Dupuy ministry as by Brisson. 
The Court of Cassation, having been authorized 
to decide whether or not there should be a re- 
opening of the Dreyfus case, has made its in- 
vestigation and has ordered the revision. Capt. 
Alfred Dreyfus, .in his far-away prison off 
French Guiana, has been notified through the 
provincial governor of Guiana that his case is to 


A Victory 
for Justice 
in France. 


be opened. The legal representatives of Captain 
Dreyfus, by order of the Court of Cassation, 
will have an opportunity to examine the alleged 
evidence upon which Dreyfus was originally con- 
demned, the nature of which at the time was 
kept secret. The ordeal through which France 
has been passing will be worth all that it has 
cost if it brings justice to pass in the end. 





CAPT. ALFRED DREYFUS. 


There were extraordinary naval prep- 
Brita arations in the great British ports 
and shipyards last month at just about 
the time when the talk of German interference 
on behalf of Spain was most general. It will be 
remembered that the German Emperor had also 


‘intended to visit Egypt as the guest of the 


Khedive. It is said that the Khedive had urged 
the Emperor to come, and had complained to 
him bitterly of British usurpation of authority in 
the domains over which the Khedive would like 
to exercise his own undisputed sway. There 
was apparently some project on foot—partially 
involved in the friendly conference. between the 
Emperor William and the Sultan at Constanti- 
nople—for a more vigorous assertion of the 
Turkish suzerainty over Egypt, with the object 
of checking England’s rapidly growing prestige 
through the whole course of the Nile country. It 
was generally supposed that England’s immense 
naval preparations were intended to convince the 
French that Major Marchand was a mere scientific 








explorer and not a governmen‘, agent authorized 
to set up French sovereignty at Fashoda. But 
this is scarcely credible, inasmuch as nobody 
could well attach great political importance to 
Major Marchand’s very interesting and heroic ex- 
pedition. Possibly we may be informed some 
day that if the German Emperor had visited the 
Khedive with the result of raising any question 
whatever about the British status in Egypt, Lord 
Salisbury would instantly have declared Egypt 
either a permanent British protectorate or a full- 
fledged British colony, and backed up the an- 
nouncement by the mobilizing of two or three 
flying squadrons. In certain indirect ways, 
moreover, it is not at all improbable that Eng- 
land's decisive manner had its effect upon Spain, 
as convincing the government at Madrid that 
none of the great powers of the continent would 
venture to dispute the demands of the United 
States. The assertiveness of the Anglo-Saxon 
vexes continental Europe, but nobody will ven- 
ture to pick up the gauntlet. 


General Kitchener, now ‘‘ Lord Kitch- 


Kitchener rae oe 
as Railroad ener of Khartoum,” has been the re- 
Builder. cipient of endless honor and ovations 


in England. The fighting blood of our British 
cousins has not been so keenly stirred up for half 
a century as in the past month or two. They are 
confident in the vast power of their navy, and 
such an achievement as that of General Kitch- 
ener also gives them new pride and _ belief in 
their army. As for Generai Kitchener himself, 
he is evidently the engineer more than the fight- 
ing man, and justly looks upon his victory as a 
triumph won by patient and precise adaptation 
of means to ends in the construction of his Nile 
railroad, the utilization of his specially designed 
river gunboats, and the organization of his serv- 
ices of supply. While England is feasting him, 
giving him swords, and glorifying his prowess, 
he is busy with the engineering and financial de- 
tails for the completion of his railroad into the 
Soudan. ‘From Usiro to the Cape’ is more 
than ever now the mvtto of the British colonial 











THE RAILROAD STATION AT WADY HALFA. 
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LORD KITCHENER RECEIVING A SWORD OF HONOR FROM THE 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 






enthusiasts, and they are certain to realize their 
object in the early future. 







American army engineers, like those 






Tasks for eee ts 4 : ; 5 
American Of England, may find in territorial 
Engineers: oxnansion a very important field of 





activity. Public works will be demanded in the 
Philippines ; harbor improvements must be made 
in the West Indies ; the Nicaragua Canal is now 
a naval and a military as well as a commercial 
necessity ; and there will have to be a trunk tail- 
road from one end of Cuba to the other. Naval 
engineers and constructors are full of enthusiasm 
over the prospects of a rapid enlargement and 
improvement of our collection of warships, and 
incidentally they have had something to think 
about in the possibility of recovering some of 
the Spanish vessels sunk at Santiago and the 
raising of some of those that went to the bottom 
in the battle of Manilaon May 1. The Maria 
Teresa, of Cervera’s fleet, had been finally gotten 
afloat and was in process of being towed to the 
United States. Unfortunately a bad storm was 
encountered, and it became necessary for the 
towing vessels to cut the hulk adrift. Subse- 
quently it was found that she had gone ashore 
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on one o. the Bahama Islands. There is still 
some faint hope of saving her, but the best ex- 
pert opinion seems to be that her case is beyond 
recovery. Lieutenant Hobson is entitled to very 
high praise for his persistence and ingenuity in 
the endeavor to secure one or more of Cervera’s 
ships as trophies and as valuable additions to the 
American navy. May he yet succeed ! 


The President's board of inquiry into 
the state of the army and the conduct 
of the war has been pursuing its work 
upon a plan which cannot be intelligently es- 
timated until the report is made. If the news- 
papers are to be believed, the commissioners 
have the habit of giving their emphatic approval 
to any witness who will declare that he found 
everything all right and has no complaints to 
make ; while they browbeat the poor fellow who 
has the temerity to give them the sort of infor- 
mation they are supposed to be seeking. It ap- 
pears that the commission has been taking its 
testimony for the most part in secret, and there- 
fore it will be well not to conclude that it is so 
preposterously a white-washing affair as one 
would have to believe if the newspaper reports 
were taken without a grain of salt. It is at least, 
however, known by the public what witnesses were 
summoned and in what order they have been 
heard. <A great deal of plain truth has been set 
forth by Lieutenant Parker in the valuable 
article we publish this month on the supply serv- 
ices of the army, and there are suggestions of the 
highest value in the plans set forth by him for 
the organization of a general staff. Lieutenant 
Parker, by the way, has just brought out a little 
book entitled ‘‘ The Gatlings at Santiago.”’ It is 
a fascinating story of the organization and work 
of the Gatling gun detachment which Lieutenant 
Parker originated and led so brilliantly. Besides 
this, it is extremely valuable for its frank and 
unapologetic comments upon all phases of the San- 
tiago expedition as Lieutenant Parker saw them. 


The Army 
Inquiry. 


The joint high commission has been 
High in session at Washington, where, ac- 


The Joint « 


Commission. cording to all accounts, its labors 
promised to be successful in a high degree. 
Lord Herschell, as head of the commission, has 
received many honors, and the Canadian premier 
and his colleagues have been made to feel them- 
selves as welcome as they could be at any place 
in the whole world. American sentiment is 
very easily touched, and British friendliness, as 
expressed during the past year, has aroused re- 
ciprocal feelings throughout this country that 
bid fair to have permanence and tangible results. 
The most difficult question the commission has 


to deal with is that of a reciprocity tariff, but 
even this question, we are informed, is likely to 
be brought to the point of a reasonable agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, it will be a great thing to 


LIEUT. JOHN H. PARKER. 


clear up boundary disputes and ancient contro- 
versies over fishing rights, transportation privi- 
leges, canal navigation, and other points of friction. 


At certain points in North Carolina 
Race and South Carolina the strife of the 
Conflicts. olitical season led to race conflicts 
last month, with a deplorable amount of fatal 
shooting and with still further deaths by lynching. 
A great deal of uneasiness has followed among 
colored men throughout the country. While 
these occurrences have been most scandalous, it 
remains true that the colored race in the South, 
upon the whole, is in a better condition at the 
end of this year 1898 than it has ever been in 
before. The North cannot in any specific sense 
help to settle these local difficulties in the South- 
ern States. Federal interference would do a 
hundred times more harm than good. The best 
thing the colored men in the South can do is to 
follow the advice of their wisest leaders like 
Booker ‘I’. Washington, who tell them to keep 
out of politics, to gain the good-wiil of the best 
white people of their own neighborhoods, and. to 
cultivate industry, temperance, and thrift, to- 


Southern 
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gether with the right kind 
of education. Sensible men 
in the North should try to 
understand something of 
the great difficulties under 
which both races are placed 
in certain districts of the 
South, and should remem- 
ber that the solution of diffi- 
cult social and political prob- 
lems having their origin in 
a long series of historical 
facts must of necessity re- 
quire much time for the 
working out of remedial 
processes. It is hardly nec- 
essary to say over and over 
again to intelligent readers 
that the fact of our having 
domestic problems to deal 
with cannot excuse us from 
doing our part of the world’s international police 
work. We should most assuredly not be left in 
a position to deal any more satisfactorily with 
race questions at home, by virtue of deciding 
against trying to help keep order and promote 
the gradual growth oi civilization in the Philip- 
pines, for example. 





Photo by Rinehart, Omaha. 


It was significant in the recent parade 


America 
and of London streets on Lord Mayor’s 
England. ay, which is strictly an official 


affair, that one of the most conspicuous of the 
emblematic floats was devoted to the good under- 
standing between England and the United States. 
It is not merely on informal occasions, but even 
on those of a good deal of political and govern- 
mental importance, that the use of American 




















ANGLO-AMERICAN FLOAT, LORD MAYOR’S PROCESSION, 
NOVEMBER 9, 








OMAHA EXPOSITION—PEACE CELEBRATION, 


colors has become quite the common thing in 
England. In the various peace ‘‘ jubilees”’ and 
celebrations throughout this country; on the other 
hand, the British flag has been similarly honored 
and everywhere applauded. Philadelphia, Chica- 
go, and Omaha are among the cities which have 
celebrated the termination of hostilities in a man- 
ner important enough to be historic, President 
McKinley attending all of the celebrations. It is 
reported from Omaha that in spite of the diffi- 
culties involved in running an exposition in a 
war year, the great trans-Mississippi fair has 
been a success financially as well as in every 
other respect, and that it will be carried on next 
year on a still larger scale. 


tial We publish elsewhere a very inter. 
of Old-World esting survey of current affairs in 
Problems. the Old World as they appeared last 
month to Mr. W. T. Stead in the light of an ex. 
tensive journey he has taken through the conti- 
nental capitals. His article was written in Rus- 
sia, where his inquiries convinced him that the 
Czar’s peace manifesto must be received in the 
most serious sense, and that the proposed con- 
ference for gradual disarmament ought to have 
the most fortunate results for the peoples of Eu- 
rope groaning under the burdens of militarism. 
Mr. Stead calls attention to the remarkable 
growth of German influence in the Turkish em. 
pire and to the manner in which the Germans 
have succeeded lately in superseding the Russians 
in influence at Constantinople, while leaving all 
rivals behind in the commercial scramble. Mr. 
William E.. Curtis, from exceptionally good 
sources of information, writes instructively and 
entertainingly of recent events in China. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From October 21 to November 20, 1898.) 





PEACE JUBILEE ARCH AT CHICAGO. 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN—ENDING OF 
THE WAR. 


October 21.—General Wood, as military governor of 
Santiago de Cuba, issues a proclamation guaranteeing 
personal rights to the inhabitants. ...The American and 
Spanish peace commissions held their seventh joint ses- 
sion in Paris....The War Department investigating 
commission inspects the hospital at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia. 

October 22.—The War Department investigating com- 
mission inspects the camp at Anniston, Ala....The 
transport Rio de Janeiro arrives at San Francisco from 
Manila with 140 sick soldiers and reports 7 deaths on the 
voyage. 

October 23.—Admiral Sampson’s report of the naval 
operations resulting in the destruction of Cervera’s fleet 
is made public....The transport Manitoba, with the 
Third Wisconsin, sails from San Juan and the hospital 
ship Relief from Ponce, Porto Rico, for the United 
States. 

October 24.—The American and Spanish peace com- 
missions hold a joint session....The last of the Spanish 
troops in Porto Rico, under General Ortega, sail for 
Spain....The time limit for the evacuation of Cuba by 
Spain is extended by President McKinley from Decem- 
ber 1 to January 1 “he first session of the Cuban 
Assembly is held at Santa Cruz del Sur. 

October 25.—The Spanish Government protests against 
the action of the United States in sending the battle- 
ships Oregon and Iowa to Manila, alleging violation of 
the spirit of the peace protocol. 


October 26.—A joint session of the peace commissions 
is held in Paris....Some of the Spanish sailors captured 
during the war and held at Manila are released by the 
American authorities....General Wood instructs the 
American commandant at Manzanillo, Cuba, to issue 
no rations to Cubans in arms. 

October 27.—Spain’s peace commissioners at Paris ac- 
cept the views of the American commissioners respect- 
ing the Cuban debt. 

October 28.—The War Department investigating com- 
mission visits Camp Thomas. 

October 29.—The occupation of Cuba is discussed in 
conference by President McKinley, Secretary Alger, 
and Adjutant-General Corbin. 

October 30.—The First Tennessee Regiment sails from 
San Francisco for Manila. 

October 31.—At the meeting of the peace commissions 
in Paris the American commissioners present the de- 
mand of the United States for the Philippine Islands, 
with a proposition to assume such part of the Philip- 
pine debt as was incurred for the actual improvement 
of the islands, but distinctly declining to pay any mili- 
tary indemnity. 

November 1.—-The American commissioners on the 
evacuation of Cuba present the demand of the United 
States that evacuation be completed on or before Janu- 
ary 1, 1899....The cruiser Infanta Maria Teresa, flag- 
ship of Cervera’s squadron, is abandoned in a gale north 
of San Salvador. : 

November 2.—Committees of the War Department 
investigation commission take testimony in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in Lexington, Ky. 

November 3.—The War Department issues an order 
for the movement of troops to occupy Cuba....The 
Cubans employed in cleaning and repairing the streets 
of Santiago de Cuba strike for higher wages. 





Photo by Bell. 
THE RECENT GAS EXPLOSION IN LAW LIBRARY, CAPITOL 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, SHOWING BURNED DOCUMENTS. 
















































SWORD OF HONOR VOTED TO ADMIRAL DEWEY BY CONGRESS, 
(Designed by Tiffany & Co., New York.) 


November 4.--The Third Illinois Regiment sails from 
Ponce, Porto Rico, for New York....The Fifty-first 
Iowa sails for Manila on the transport Pennsylvania. 

November 5.—The United States makes public the 
text of the peace protocol signed August 12. 

November 6.—It is announced that 8 post-offices have 
been established by the United States in the Depart- 
ment of Santiago de Cuba. 

November 7.—The Cuban Assembly is called to order 
at Santa Cruz del Sur by Gen. Calixto Garcia ; Domin- 
go Mendez Capote is elected president. ...The commis- 
sion investigating the War Department holds a session 
in Chicago, taking testimony relative to conditions at 
Camp Thomas. 

November 8.—The transport Newport, with troops for 
the Philippines, sails from San Francisco....The Cuban 
Assembly at Santa Cruz del Sur votes for the disband- 
ment of the Cuban army. 

November 9.—The American and Spanish peace com- 
missioners hold a joint session at Paris. 

November 10.—The resignations of President Maso 
and his associates in the provisional government of the 
Cuban republic are presented to the Cuban Assembly 
and accepted ; the insurgent government is now in the 
hands of the Assembly....General Wood appoints Gen- 
eral Perez (Cuban) mayor of Guantanamo. 

November 13.—The transport Manitoba sails from 
Savannah, Ga., for Nuevitas, Cuba, with General Car- 
penter and six troops of the Eighth United States 
Cavalry. 

November 14.—General Breckinridge testifies before 
the commission investigating the War Department 
....Ina fight between soldiers of the Ninth Regiment 
of immunes (colored) and a party of Cubans, twenty-five 
miles north of Santiago de Cuba, 4 of the latter and 2 
of the soldiers are killed and several persons are 
wounded ; General Wood offers a reward of $1,000 for 

the names of the men doing the shooting. 
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November 15.—Spain’s request for further delay in 
evacuating Cuba is refused, and that government is 
notified that American occupation will not be postponed 
beyond January 1, 1899 

November 16.—Spain’s peace commissioners at Paris 
request that the terms of the protocol relating to the 
Philippines be submitted to an arbitrator for interpreta- 
tion. 

November 17.—General Wood decides to remove the 
three negro regiments from the town of San Luis, in the 
province of Santiago de Cuba. 

November 18.—The commission investigating the 
conduct of the war meets in New York City and takes 
testimony....The Charleston and Concord return to 
Manila from Iloilo, reporting most of the island of 
Pavay in the hands of the insurgents. 

November 19.—Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Vanderlip leaves for Porto Rico and Cuba to investigate 
financial conditions. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


October 23.—A committee of one hundred is appointed 
by the New York Bar Association to conduct the ju- 
diciary campaign against Tammany. 

October 24.—The United States Supreme Court de- 
cides the Joint Traffic Association case in favor of the 
Government and against the railroads. 

October 25.—Governor Russell, of North Carolina, 
issues a proclamation on the subject of lawlessness in 
connection with the political campaign. 

October 26.—The 
two factions of Colo- 
rado Republicans 
unite on a ticket head- 
ed by Henry R. Wol- 
cott for governor. 

November 1.—The 
voting of the New 
York soldiers in camp 
at Middletown, Pa., 
is begun. 

November 8.—Elec- 
tions are held in forty- 

. two States, in half of 
which governors are 
chosen, as follows: 

California, Connecti- 

cut, Kansas, Massa- 

chusetts, Michigan, 

New Hampshire, New 

Jersey, New York, 

North Dakota, Penn- 

sylvania, Wisconsin, 

and Wyoming choose 

Republican govern- 

ors; South Carolina, 

Tennessee, and Texas 
elect Democrats ; Nevada elects a “Silver” candidate, 
and Democratic-Populist fusionists are successful in 
Colorado, Idaho, Minnesota, and Nebraska, while in 
South Dakota the official count will be needed to deter- 
mine the result; of the Legislatures which will have 
the choosing of United States Senators, the Republicans 
secure majorities in California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Pennsyl]- 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


vania, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, the 
Democrats and fusionists in Florida, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia ; 
this insures a Republican majority in the United States 
Senate after March 4, 1899; the national House of Rep- 
resentatives is Republican by a majority of 9....At 
Phoenix, S. C., there is a serious race riot in connection 
with the election ; 8 negroes are lynched and killed. 














ARRIVAL OF GENERAL KITCHENER IN ENGLAND. 


Following are the names of the governors-elect (those 
marked * are reélected) : 
California 
Colorado 


Henry T. Gage. 
Charles S. Thomas. 
George E. Lounsbury. 
Frank Stennenberg.* 
INSSAG Hs cicreidita ciarisisicln tigen aes siete W. E. Stanley. 
Massnehieetes)siccas cco eescwees Roger Wolcott.* 
Michigan Hazen S. Pingree.* 
Minnesota John Lind. 
Nebraska William A. Poynter. 
Nevada Reinhold Sadler. 
New Hampshire Frank W. Rollins. 
New Jersey Foster M. Voorhees. 
New York Theodore Roosevelt. 
F. B. Fancher. 
William A. Stone. 
William H. Ellerbe.* 
Benton MeMillin. 
Joseph D. Sayers. 
Edward Scofield.* 
De Forest Richards. 
November 9.—Four negroes are lynched at Phoenix, 
S. C., for participation in the shooting of an election 
officer. 


Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


643 


November 10.—A new municipal government is estab- 
lished at Wilmington, N. C., by the whites; the office 
of a negro newspaper is burned and 8 negroes are killed 
....Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, announces his can- 
didacy for reélection. 

November 11.—The new city government of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., compels negro leaders and white Republicans 
to leave the city. 

November 14.—The municipal assembly of the Greater 
New York adopts the city budget for 1899, formally 
fixed at $96,520,082.03 by the board of estimate. 

November 15.—The Michigan Supreme Court declares 
boycotting in labor disputes illegal. 

November 17.—The United States Court of Claims 
awards nearly $2,000,000 to New York Indians for lands 
in Kansas sold by the Government. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

October 24.—An anarchist suspected of designs on the 
life of Emperor William of Germany is arrested in 
Alexandria, Egypt....Opening of the French Chamber. 

October 25.—The French ministry resigns on account 
of the Dreyfus case. 

October 27.—The appeal for revision of the Dreyfus 
case is argued before the Court of Cassation at Paris 
.... The British cabinet meets in London. 

October 29.—The Court of Cassation at Paris decides 
to grant a revision of the Dreyfus case. 

October 3i.—A new French ministry is organized, 
with M. Dupuy as premier and minister of the interior 
.... The Japanese cabinet resigns. 

November 1.—The new French cabinet agrees to give 
its aid to the securing of justice in the Dreyfus case. 

November 4.—The French Chamber of Deputies reas- 
sembles. 

November 5.—A new Japanese ministry, under Field 
Marshal Marquis Yamagata Aritomo, is announced. 

November 6.—The Newfoundland minister of finance 
resigns office on the demand of the governor. 

November 7.—The Greek cabinet resigns office. 

November 10.—Lucchesi, the assassin of the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, is tried and convicted in Geneva 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life....The capital 
of the new United States of Central America is located 
at Chinandega, Nicaragua. 

November 12.—The Earl 
governor-general of Canada. 


of Minto is sworn in as 
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PRINCE EDWARD OF YORK. 


(From his latest photograph.) 







November 15.—Decorations for bravery at Khartoum 
are bestowed on various officers by the British Govern- 
ment....Sir Francis Grenfell is appointed governor of 
Malta. 

November 16.—The Italian Parliament is opened. 

November 19.—A new cabinet is formed in Brazil. 











INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 





October 23.—Chinese soldiers attack a party of Eng- 
lish engineers at the Marco Polo bridge, on the Peking- 
Hankow Railway. 
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November 5.—A Russian admiral and forty sailors 
are refused permission by the Chinese Government to 
proceed from Tien-tsin to Peking. 

November 6.—The Japanese minister in China has an 
audience with the Emperor of China and the Empress 
Dowager.... Russia suggests the name of Prince George 
of Greece for commissioner-general of Crete. 

November 7.—The Russian admiral at Retimo, Crete, 
forcibly conveys some Turkish troops aboard a trans- 
port. 

November 10.—The joint high commission on disputes 
between the United States and Canada begins sessions 
in Washington. 

November 16.—Mr. Chamberlain speaks in London on 
the desirability of coéperation between the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, and Japan....The 
landing of a French force on Italian territory in Africa 
causes excitement in Italy. 

November 17.—The Anglo-American joint high com- 
mission in its session at Washington considers the fish- 
eries and reciprocity questions. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


October 22.--Fourteen negroes and one white are 
killed in a race conflict near Harperville, Miss....'The 
Emperor and Empress of Germany leave Constantinople 
for Palestine. 

October 23.—Dr. Hermann Mueller, of Vienna, dies of 
the bubonic plague in that city. 

October 25.—The triennial convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States adjourns to 
meet in San Francisco in 1901. 

October 26.—Sixty Japanese are drowned as the result 
of a collision between two steamers. 

October 29.—The Emperor and Empress of Germany 
enter Jerusalem and visit the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

November 4.—The Joint Traffic Association is for- 
mally dissolved. 

November 5.—The roof of a theater under construc- 
tion in Detroit falls, killing 11 workmen ard injuring a 
number of others. 

November 6,—A gas explosion and fire wreck the 
United States Supreme Court room in the Capitol at 








October 24.—The commissioners on the 
boundary dispute between Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica report another disagreement 
...-The British foreign office issues a 
paper dealing with the Fashoda incident. 

: October 30.— The announcement is 
made at St. Petersburg that all the great 
powers have accepted the invitation of 
the Czar to take part in the proposed 
conference on disarmament. 

October 31.—Emperor William of Ger- 
many receives from the Sultan of Tur- 
key a plot of ground at Jerusalem said 
to have been the site of the abode of the 
Virgin Mary and presents it to the Ger- 

man Catholics. 

November 2.—A strong Russian fleet is 

assembled at Port Arthur; the British 
warships at Wei-Hai-Wei are cleared for 
action. 









































TURKISH FRIGATE TAKING TROOPS AWAY FROM CRETE BY ORDER 


OF EUROPE. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


Washington and damage many public records and 
works of art. 

November 12.—The mining troubles at Virden, IIl., 
are adjusted satisfactorily to both sides....Princeton 
defeats Yale at football by a score of 6 to 0. 

November 13.—The United States battleships Oregon 
and Iowa arrive at Rio de Janeiro. 

November 17.—Collisions between negro miners and 
striking white miners occur near Pana, Ill.... President 
Dwight, of Yale University, tenders his resignation. 

November 18.—The ship Atalanta is wrecked on the 
Oregon coast and all but two of her crew of thirty men 
are lost. 

November 19.—Harvard defeats Yale at football by a 
score of 17 to 0. 

OBITUARY. 

October 21.—Col. John J. Upham, U.S. A., retired, 61. 

October 24.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Howley Geod- 
enough, in command of the British troops in south 
Africa, 63. 

October 25.—Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, the cele- 
brated French painter, 73. (See page 714.) 


October 27.—Silas Sadler Packard, the well-known 
business educator, 72. . 

October 29.—Col. George E. Waring, Jr., 65. (See 
page 682.) 
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THE LATE DAVID A. WELLS. 


October 30.—Rev. Dr. Samuel White Duncan, foreign 
secretary of the American Baptist Missionary Union, 60. 

October 31.—Lady Theodore Martin (Heien Faucit), 
celebrated English actress, 81... Gen. Sir Edward Lu- 
gard, of the British army. 88....Gen. Joseph Rodman 
West, formerly United States Senator from Florida, 
i6....Ex-Representative Joshua G. Hall, of New Hamp- 
shire, 70. 

November 5.—David Ames 
American economist, 70. 


Wells, distinguished 


THE LATE M. PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, 


November 7.—Gen. Robert Lenox Banks, of Albany, 
N. Y., 70. 

November 8.—Max Alvary, the German operatic ten- 
or, 42....Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Byron Weston, of Massachu- 
setts, 66. 

November 9.—Ex-Mayor De Witt C. Cregier, of Chi- 
cago, 69. 

November 11.—Carl Steen Andersen de Bille, formerly 
Danish minister to the United States....Col. Enoch 
Totten, of Washington, D.C., 63. 

November 12.—Rev. Dr. Luke Hitchcock, of Chicago, 
86....Clara Fisher Maeder, once an eminent actress, 97. 

November 14.—William Hickley Gross, Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Oregon, 61....Albert Dauphin, Sen- 
ator of France, 71. 

November 16.—Rev. Dr. Samuel Colcord Bartlett, 
former president of Dartmouth College, 81. 

November 17.—Rev. Dr. Stephen Higginson Tyng, 59 
....Prof. Henry Van Ingen, of Vassar College, 65. 

November 18.—Hermann Heinrich Meier, founder of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, 89.... 
Col. Thomas C. Donaldson, of Philadelphia, 55....John 
W. Keely, of ‘“‘ Keely motor” fame, 61. 

November 19.—Gen. Don Carlos Buell, veteran of the 
Mexican and Civil wars, 80....Ex-Judge George R. 
Sage, of Cincinnati, 70....Sir Stuart Knill, former lord 
mayor of London, 74. 

November 20.—Sir George Smyth Baden-Powell, 
British economist and authority on colonial af- 
fairs, 51. 











ThE CHAMPION Roucw River OF THe WorRcbd. 








From the Evening Post (Denver). 


CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


OL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, governor-elect of 
New York, was the favorite subject of American 
caricature last month. The New York cartoonists had 
the ill-luck to find themselves employed on papers that 
were enlisted more or less zealously in the vile cause of 
Tammany. Those same cartoonists were undoubtedly 
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BAGGED HIS GAME. 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


delighted with Colonel Roosevelt’s success, and they 
were particularly glad to have the campaign come to 


anend. The Western cartoonists, like Steele, of Den- 
ver, and Bowman, of Minneapolis, have appreciated the 
victory of the Rough Rider over the Tiger quite as 
much as anybody. 


From the World (New York). 




















The Spanish car- 
toonists have been 
allowed wide lati- 
tude in dealing with 
the peace commis- 
sion, although the 
press censorship has 
not been discontin- 
ued. Sefior Rios, 
head of the Spanish 
commissioners, and 
Prime Minister Sa- 
gasta have been 
caricatured without 
any reserve what- 
ever. One thing has 
been evident from 


UNCLE SAM’S METHOD AT PARIS. the Spanish papers 
From Blanco y Negro (Madrid). for some weeks 


fact that the Span- 
iards have really had 
no idea whatever of 
retaining the Philip- 
pines, and that the 
tone taken by their 
representatives at 
Paris was solely for 
the purpose of driv- 


ingasgooda financial | 


bargain as possible. 
The cartoon on this 
page which repre- 
sents McKinley as a 
head waiter offering 
the bill of fare to Sa- 
gasta puts the situa- 
tion exactly. The 
guest in the restau- 
rant has got to take 
his fried eggs or go 
hungry. Sagasta has 


past, and that is the 





SAGASTA SAVES THE BONES OF 
COLUMBUS. 


From Blanco y Negro (Madrid). 


at least saved the bones of Columbus out of the wrecl. 
of Spanish dominion in the West Indies, and two car- 
toons on this page have reference to the removal of those 


precious relics from the cathedral at Havana. Another 








COLUMBUS’ RETURN.—From Gedéon (Madrid). 
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drawing represents Judge Day and Sefior Rios as re- 
spectively studying the Spanish and English grammars, 
while the last cartoon on the page puts Uncle Sam in 
the attitude of picking up smoking cigar-ends from the 
street, by which one is intended to get the idea that the 
United States is grabbing for played-out odds and ends 
of Spain’s old empire. 
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GuEstT (Sagasta) TO WAITER (McKinley): **There doesn’t 
seem to be anything but fried eggson the billof fare. What 
choice do I have if I don’t like fried eggs?” 

WAITER: “ You can at least take your choice between eat- 
ing and not eating!”—From Nueva Mundi (Madrid). 


















From Blanco y Negro (Madrid). 
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UNCLE SAM GATHERING CIGAR-ENDS. 
From Blanco y Negro (Madrid). 
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BIRDS A FEATHER FLOCK TOGETHER. 








From the Journal (Mianeapolis). 
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Der Usnsch!ag Kann nicht ohne intressante Begleiterscheinuncen bleiben. 





















WILHELM: “Keep off! You'll scratch the paint!” 
From the World (New York). 


; ba / 
**No one can deny that America’s appearance among fac- 
tors Asiatic is a grave and serious event.”-—Lord Salisbury. 


From the Herald (New York). 





Rake norger 
UNCLE SAM, PAST AND FUTURE. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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GETTING AN EARLY START. 
First Bunny: “Isn’t Santa Claus starting rather early 
this year?” 
SEconD Bunny: “ Yes, he is; but, goodness, he’s got to go 
clear to Manila !”—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 



































THE DOWAGER TSI AN AND THE EMPEROR 
KUANG HSU. 


NOTES 


UPON RECENT 


EVENTS IN CHINA. 


BY WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 





KUANG HSU, EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


(Alleged to be a sketch from life by an Englishman who 
was present at an imperial reception.) 


No looking over the imperial edicts of China as 

published in the Official Gazette of Peking, 
the oldest paper in the world, during the last few 
months, it is easy to see why Kuang Hsu, the 
Emperor, was deposed by his venerable aunt and 
godmother, Tsi An, the Empress Dowager and 
former regent. 

About two years ago he started upon a crusade 
of reforms, suggested by the helplessness of his 
empire in contrast with other nations, as demon- 
strated in the war with Japan. During the re- 
cent summer his reforms gained such impetus 
that the court and the people could not keep up 
with them, and he simply destroyed himself after 
the manner of the presumptuous young gentle- 
man we read about in mythology who attempted 
to drive the chariot of the sun. ‘The Emperor 
was quite reasonable at first as long as he listened 
to the advice of men of experience who wished 
him well, but when his uncle, Prince Kung, the 
ablest man in China, who had held the post that 
corresponds to prime minister for forty years, 
died last spring, he rejected the counsel of others 


and, taking the bit in his teeth, started with a 
rush to destroy the most venerable and sacred 
portions of the imperial structure, which appeared 
to him useless and out of date. Neither France, 
nor the United States, nor England, nor any 
nation, for that matter, could have endured the 
shaking up which that young man gave the sleepy 
old bureaucrats at Peking. Their system of gov- 
ernment was revolutionized in many respects, 
and to the Chinese, who have been stagnant for 
five centuries, who are the most deliberate and 
conservative people in the world and hate inno- 
vations as much as the Japanese crave them, it 
was simply impossible to endure or even contem- 
plate. It would have produced a revolution in 
any other country, but the Chinese are not easily 
aroused. Their perceptions are keen and they 
are extremely sensitive, but they have great tact 
in concealing their emotions as well as their pur- 
poses, and therefore they did not resent the 
innovation so promptly and emphatically as a 
volatile people like the French would have done. 





THE EMPRESS OF CHINA. 
(From a drawing of very doubtful authenticity.) 
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They contented themselves 
with an appeal to the vener- 
able Empress Dowager, and, 
to use a slang phrase, asked 
her ‘‘to call the boy down.” 

In China many things are 
precious simply because they 
are old. Among no people is 
antiquity so highly rever- 
enced. It is the only coun- 
try | know where men pre- 
tend to be older than they 
really are because they may 
thereby obtain more respect 
than they are actually en- 
titled to. The same rever- 
ence is applied to customs 
and buildings, books and pic- 
tures, furniture and works of 
art and industry, and when 
the Emperor turned most of 
the old fossils out of the 
government and put in their 
places inexperienced but pro- 
gressive youngsters noted for their friendship and 
admiration for the foreign devils—the western 
barbarians who have invaded the peaceful solitude 
of China—he was worse than an iconoclast. 

The Emperor took for his chief adviser a young 
fanatic named Kang Yu Wei, who had repudi- 
ated the teachings of Confucius and written a 
pamphlet to prove that the sage of sages, the 
Solomon of the East, the wisest man of ten 
thousand years, was an old humbug, and that 
his philosophy and morals and maxims were ob- 











A STREET SCENE IN PEKING. 


solete and useless. He banished Weng Tung Ho, 
the tutor of his youth, for trying to teach him 
moderation. He degraded the most eminent anid 
venerable princes at the court for disputing his 
opinion. He dismissed thousands of men from 
office—five thousand with a single stroke of his sa- 
cred vermilion pencil. Many of them held positions 
that were hereditary and had passed from father 
to son for generations. Others were held as re- 
wards for distinguished services to previous sov- 
ereigns. More were sinecures provided for the 

favorites of his father and 
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A STREET SCENE IN SHANGHAT, 


(Showing types of European architecture.) 





uncles, including large num- 
bers of his own relations 
whose names from time to 
time had been placed upon 
the pay-rolls by the Empress 
Dowager and other influen- 
tial people at court. While 
this act provoked indignation 
and resentment among the 
princes and mandarins, who 
found their aged and impe- 
cunious relatives invading 
their households and clamor- 
ing for restoration or other 
means of support, their pride 
and sense of propriety were 
shocked in a measure beyond 
our ability toimagine when his 
majesty issued edicts which 
in their opinion involved a 
sacrifice of the imperial dig- 
nity, a profanation of the im- 
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perial power, and a sacrilege which could not be 
permitted even by the Son of Heaven himself. 

It must be known that the Emperor of China 
is the vice-gerent of heaven, the king of kings, 
and the sovereigns of Europe and the President 
of the United States are his vassals. He is the 
source of all power and glory, and at death 
ascends to a seat beside his ancestors among the 
gods. All the lands of the earth are his, and its 
population occupy them by his permission. On 
earth his person is sacred and the object of un- 
bounded reverence. He possesses all the virtues. 
Living or dead, he has the power to impart hap- 
piness and is responsible for the well-being of 
the entire empire. When a great calamity occurs 
he is responsible, and humbles himself before the 
dragons and the gods and offers sacrifices for 
atonement. He is loaded with ridiculous titles, 
such as ‘‘ The Celestial Authority,” ‘« The Sacred 
Son of Heaven,’’ ‘*The Brother of the Sun,” 
‘¢The Grandson of the Stars,” ‘‘ The Sire of Ten 
Thousand Years,” but he speaks of himself with 
pretentious humility as Kwa Jin—the Solitary 
Man. 

One of his most startling assaults upon tra- 
dition and propriety was an order to the vice- 
roys, governors, military authorities, and other 
magistrates that hereafter they would receive 
instructions from the Emperor by telegraph. 
It was simply impossible for the old-fashioned 
mandarins to conceive of such self-abasement. 
It was just as if Queen Victoria or the President 
of the United States should come down and play 
marbles with ragged boys in the streets. Here- 
tofore no edicts from the Emperor were obeyed 
unless they bore his imperial rubric made with 
the vermilion pencil and were delivered by cou- 
riers who were distinguished for courage, loyalty, 
and dignity. ‘To intrust these sacred communi- 
cations to foreign devils to be sent over wires by 
a mysterious process which the great mass of 
Chinese have never been able to comprehend was 
simply impossible. He provided for a compre- 
hensive system of free education in modern sci- 
ences and affairs, with a university at its head, 
and issued an edict authorizing the magistrates to 
turn the Taoist and Buddhist temples into school- 
houses. The people did not object to the schools, 
but they would not permit their ancient places of 
worship to be profaned by instruction in the arts 
of the barbarians. 

Then, again, this thoughtless and_ reckless 
young man was arranging to leave the Forbidden 
City and travel by railroad—an invention of the 
barbarians—to Tien-tsin, where he proposed to 
review his troops, visit various public institu 
tions, including the section occupied by the for- 
eign devils, and had even expressed an inten- 
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PRINCE KUNG, 


(Prime Minister of China for forty years.) 


tion of inspecting a coal mine and of enjoying a 
glimpse of the ocean of whose wonders he had 
heard. It is written in Chinese history that in 
1662 the Emperor Kang Hi went to Nanking, 
and his example was followed by Emperor Kien 
Lung in 1736. At Tien-tsin there is a pagoda 
on the banks of the river to mark where he 
fished for white bait. Once Sung-Chi, in 1831 or 
thereabouts, obtained great favor among the peo- 
ple by ordering the screens removed from his 
line of march to and from the Temple of Heaven 
so that the people could see him. It was a mem- 
orable occasion and is the subject of poems and 
essays, but as a rule the person of the Emperor is 
so sacred that he may not be looked upon. Yet 
Kuang Hsu proposed to go to Tien-tsin just like 
any ordinary mortal, parade himself before the 
public like a petty mandarin, and gratify his own 
vulgar curiosity in a manner that was shocking. 
No wonder that the people believed a story cir- 
culated in Peking that he intended to command 
them to cut off their pigtails and put on European 
dress. 

His true friends warned him that he was going 
too fast, but he paid no heed and went faster. 
Kang Yu Wei, the young fanatic, seems to have 
hypnotized him and filled him with an ambition 
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to emulate Peter the Great, whose biography he 
is said to have read three times in installments of 
two or three hours each. Kang was one of the 
secretaries of the board of public works and the 
editor of a newspaper called Chinese Progress, 
which was established two years ago through the 
efforts of the Rev. Gilbert Reid, a Presbyterian 
missionary who has been working among the 
mandarins. He came from Canton, where he 
was educated by English tutors and obtained a 
superficial knowledge of modern science and for- 
eign affairs. But like many reformers he appears 
to have been lacking in judgment and discretion. 
Under his influence the Emperor issued a decree 
granting freedom to the press and the right of 
petition direct to the throne without the inter- 
vention of the various boards and bureaus through 
which memorials were formerly filtered. 

The last straw that broke the camel’s back ap- 
pears to have been furnished under that edict by 
one Wang H’sun, a second-class secretary of the 
board of rites, who drew up a petition to the 
Emperor for certain reforms, which were very 
offensive to his superiors and to nearly all the 
princes about the court. They denounced his 
audacity and revolutionary ideas in severe lan- 
guage and recommended that the Emperor make 
an example of him. To their amazement, how- 
ever, his majesty, prompted by Kang Yu Wei, 
issued an edict commending the .moral courage 
and resolution of Wang H’sun, the secretary in 
question, ‘‘for refusing to recant even when 
threatened by a whole array of powerful minis- 
ters,"’ and rewarded him by promotion to a rank 
which otherwise would have required several se- 
vere examinations and at least fifteen years of 
service to attain. At the same time the Emperor 
reprimanded a dozen or more princes most severely 
and dismissed from office the two presidents of the 
board of rites, the two vice-presidents, and sev- 
eral other officials equally prominent, ‘+ for daring 
to interfere with the rights of the people and 
oppose our desire to reform our government.” 

The patience of the mandarins was exhausted. 
They appealed to the Empress Dowager, and she 
very promptly, on September 21, 1898, hurried 
from her summer palace to the Forbidden City 
and took the reins into her own hands. The next 
day an edict was issued by the Emperor announc- 
ing that at his urgent request her majesty had 
generously undertaken to advise him in the con- 
duct of the government, and notifying all the 
officials that they must ‘‘kotow” to her in the 
throne hall on the following morning. In the 
meantime Kang Yu Wei appears to have received 
a warning from the Emperor, for he fled from 
the city and took refuge upon a British man-of- 
war at Tien-tsin. A dozen or more of his friends 


and disciples, including his brother, were be- 


_headed, and every official who had been associated 


with him was dismissed, including Chang Yen 
Hoon, recently minister at Washington. 

There have been frequent reports of the Em- 
peror’s illness and assassination, but they were 
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THE FIRST TRAIN READY TO START, 


(The Shanghai-Woosung line of China.) 


entirely sensational. There is no doubt he is in 
poor health and under treatment by the physician 
of the French embassy at Peking for incipient 
Bright’s disease, the result of excesses. 

We know very little about the Emperor of 
China, he is so screened from observation by the 
formality and the etiquette of his court. His 
ministers, even his uncle Prince Kung, and the 
venerable Li Hung Chang enter his presence 
only upon their knees, and remain prostrate dur- 
ing the entire interview unless he happens to be 
unusually good-natured and invites them to rise. 
Not long ago, when the diplomatic representa- 
tives at Peking had an audience with his majesty, 
the German minister wrote the following descrip- 
tion of the Emperor : 

His majesty looks older than he really is. With 
sunken head and yellow face, he looked shyly at the 
assembled diplomats, and his heavy eyes were lit up 
for the occasion by opium or morphia. A sorrowful, 
weary, and rather childish smile played about his 
mouth. When his lips are parted his long. irregular 
yellow teeth appear, and there are great hollows in 
either cheek. His face is not entirely wanting in sym- 
pathy, but rather betokens indifference. and from its 
features nothing of interest can be read; in fact, the 
Emperor impressed me as being self-restrained, cold, 
apathetic, wanting in capacity, worn out, and as though 
half dead. TIT felt that whatever passed before his eyes 
had not the slightest interest for him, and that it mat- 
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tered not in the least to him whether he understood the 
meaning of the ceremony. I may, indeed, be wrong in 
my judgment, and it may be that the Emperor of China 
is a highly intelligent monarch, educated, well read, a 
keen student, and anxious for the welfare of his people. 
I may be entirely wrong, but I cannot believe that I 
am. A man who wears a look as if life were a burden 
to him must surely be on the downward grade. I must 
be bold enough to reproduce the ‘“‘Son of Heaven” as I 
saw him and as he struck me, and not as others would 
wish me to picture him. 


Tsi An, the Empress Dowager, who has re- 
sumed authority after an interval of nine years, 
is one of the most remarkable women of the 
century—as notable and as striking a character 
as Catherine the Great. She is the daughter of 
a, Manchu soldier, who was a taotoz, or governor, 
at Wuhu, one of the inferior cities, where Li 
Hung Chang was born. He died at his post, 
and was so poor that his daughter, afterward the 
Empress, was compelled to borrow money from 
asmall mandarin to pay the expense of taking 
his body back to Peking, where it might be 
buried among his ancestors. As she rose to 
power the mandarin received his reward in hon- 
orable and lucrative offices. 

The number of women in the imperial harem 
is unknown. Every third year his majesty in- 
spects the daughters of the Manchu families and 
chooses such as please his taste. When they are 
twenty-five years of age they return to their 
parents unless they have borne children, when 
they are elevated in rank and live permanently 
at the palace. It is considered a great advan- 
tage to have a daughter in the harem, and when 
the women come out they are eagerly sought in 
marriage. On one of these occasions, in 1854, 
Tsi An was accepted as a concubine of the Em- 
peror Hsien-Fung, and in 1856 she bore him his 
only son, afterward the Emperor Tung-Chih. She 
was then elevated to the rank of Empress of the 
Western Palace—her sister, Tsu An, being Em- 
press of the Eastern Palace—or the first wife of 
the Emperor. After his death in 1861 the two 
sisters, whose affection and confidence in each 
other were never impaired, were made joint re- 
gents during the minority of Tung-Chih and 
ruled the government in his name until he died 
in 1875. Then, according to law and precedent 
in China, they were allowed to select his suc- 
cessor from among the male members of the 
imperial family, and nominated their nephew, 
Kuang Hsu, son of Chun, the seventh prince, 
their brother-in-law, military governor of Pe- 
king. 

In 1881 Tsu An died, and Tsi An served 
as sole regent until March 4, 1889, when the 
young Emperor was formally placed upon the 
throne. She was offered various temptations to 
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LI HUNG CHANG. 


continue in power, but like a good godmother 
selected a wife for her ward and removed to a 
handsome residence called Eho Park, about ten 
miles from the Forbidden City. There, sur- 
rounded by a court of her own, she has lived in 
what the Chinese consider great splendor. The 
Emperor has visited her regularly at brief inter- 
vals, and all the officials of the court have striven 
to outdo each other in offering adoration and 
gifts of value. She resembles another famous 
sovereign of her sex in her love of money, and 
it became known throughout China long ago that 
gifts in cash were more acceptable than any other. 
According to the Chinese standard her private 
character is spotless and she is wise, benevolent, 
and just. Every one must concede her ability, 
as for forty years she has been the central and 
most conspicuous figure in the empire, and will 
appear in history as one of the greatest of the 
long line of rulers of China, which runs back to 
the days of Moses. It was intended to com- 
memorate her sixtieth birthday on November 27, 
1894, by ceremonies of unprecedented magnifi- 
cence, and ten million dollars were appropriated 
for that purpose, but the war with Japan inter- 
fered with the programme, and by command of 
the Empress the money was devoted to military 
purposes. 

T’'si An has always received the same reverence 
that is paid to the Emperor, and everybody who 
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approaches her, even the Son of Heaven himself, 
kneels and knocks his head nine times upon the 
floor. While she was in power she conversed 
with her ministers and conducted her interviews 
from behind a screen, but since she has passed the 
age of sixty etiquette allows her to expose her 
face. Prince Henry of Germany and his suite 
are the only foreigners who have ever seen her, 
and his visit created a commotion throughout the 
whole empire. The interview was described by 
one of the party as follows : 

‘« The Empress sat behind a table on which were 
arranged pyramids of oranges and vases of peo- 
nies. She wore no veil and had not painted her 
face. She expressed no surprise or emotion at 
seeing the foreign prince, and at once made use 
of the Li Hung Chang method of asking a string 
of questions herself. Prince Henry managed to 
tell her, however, that the European ladies in 
Peking would like to be received at her court, 
and she promised that they should be invited to 
the next state reception. 

‘On taking his leave the German Prince was 
conducted to the great audience chamber, where 
he was received by the Emperor, who shook 
hands with him. Contact with the mailed fist, 
it is asserted, made T'saitien tremble all over. 
The Prince then brought out some vases, manu- 
factured at the Berlin porcelain factory, as Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s present to his brother monarch, and 
after exchanging a number of formal compli- 
mentary phrases took his leave. The Emperor 
accompanied him to the door of the hall, where 
the German marines were drawn up and greeted 
him with a roll of the drums. The sight of the 
soldiers and the noise made his Celestial majesty 
jump. The grounds and sights of the Summer 
Palace were then exhibited to the Prince, Prince 
Ching acting as guide, 

‘« Later the Emperor returned the Prince’s visit 
in the rooms set apart for him in the palace, and 
gave him as presents some valuable Chinese por- 
celains and two fans painted by the Empress 
Dowager’s own hand. After the formal visit 
the Emperor and the Prince withdrew to a room 
by themselves, accompanied only by the inter- 
preter, where they stayed for a long time, and 
at the end of the interview his Celestial majesty 
seemed much relieved. Prince Henry and his 
marines then got on horseback once more and 
made their way back to Peking.” 

Neither the Emperor nor the Dowager have 
ever had their portraits or photographs made, so 
that the pictures printed of them are entirely 
fictitious. Their features are too sacred to be 
transferred to canvas or paper. Like all Man- 
chus, she isa woman of more than ordinary stat- 
ure, and her feet have never been compressed. 


Interesting stories are told of her peculiarities. 
She is very fond of modern music, and her pal- 
ace is filled with Swiss musical boxes. Some 
years ago Major Von Hanegan, a German in- 
structor in the Chinese army, organized a brass 
band of natives and taught them to play popular 
modern airs. In his pride he sent them to Peking 
to perform for the Emperor and his imperial aunt, 
and she was greatly pleased. But when the war 
with Japan broke out it was decided to send them 
off with the soldiers, and a large orchestrion was 
set up in the palace as a substitute. 

Some years ago a French syndicate which was 
seeking a railroad concession constructed a min- 
iature railroad in the imperial grounds for the 
edification and enjoyment of the Empress. The 
cars were handsomely fitted in yellow, green, and 
blue satin, with all the necessary sleeping and 
toilet arrangements, and cost thirty thousand 
dollars. They were brought as far as Tung 
Chow by water, and in order to get them to the 
Forbidden City a temporary track of portable 
rails was laid a distance of eighteen miles. With- 
in the imperial pleasure-grounds a track about 
two miles in length was built, and several natives 
were educated in the railroad science in order to 
operate the line. It was the pleasure of her 
majesty to make frequent use of this toy. She 
rode back and forth hour after hour and day 
after day, but the syndicate never enjoyed any 
tangible benefits from this extraordinary enter- 
prise. 

From the Chinese standpoint Tsi An is hberal 
and progressive, but she is so ignorant and se- 
cluded that it is difficult for any foreign ideas to 
reach her. When she sees something good she 
wants it, but she has no conception of the con- 
dition of China compared with that of other 
countries, and, of course, cannot apply the rem- 
edies that are needed. If she could understand 
the needs of the people, if she could realize the 
advantages of modern ideas and improvements, 
she would promptly adopt them. She does not 
lack intelligence, but knowledge, and has sur- 
rounded herself with advisers who have never 
been outside of China and are even more unen- 
lightened as to modern affairs. Contrary to the 
popular impression, Li Hung Chang has not been 
restored to power. He doubtless retains the 
friendly relations he has always enjoyed with the 
Empress Dowager since he suppressed the Tai- 
ping rebellion, but his name does not appear on 
the list of the new ministry and he is not a 
member of the grand council nor of the Z’sung Li 
Yamen. 

The new government is composed almost ex- 
clusively of Manchus—men of northern China, 
relatives and ciansmen of the Empress, descend- 
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QUEEN LOUISE OF DENMARK. 


ants of the Mongols who invaded the empire in 
1664 and founded the present dynasty. The 
most conspicuous man at present is Jung Lu, 
captain-general of the military corps known as 
the White Banner Manchus. He comes from a 
noble family and has distinguished himself as a 
soldier. For several years he was military gov- 
ernor of Peking, and in August last was made 
viceroy of Pechili, the office so long held by Li 
Hung Chang. He remained there until the coup 
d'état, when the Dowager called him to Peking 
and authorized him to reorganize the govern- 
ment. He has surrounded himself with men of 
his own race, of high character and recognized 
ability, but of conservative tendencies and old- 
fashioned ideas, and they are gradually restoring 
the government to its former condition. They 
have revoked the most radical edicts of the 
young Emperor, but thus far those which pro- 
vide for a free-school system of modern instruc- 
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tion and the construction of railroads remain un. 
disturbed. 

Perhaps time will demonstrate that the coup 
d'état of September 21 was the best thing that 
could have happened to China. The young Em- 
peror, with his impetuosity, might have made 
great mischief, and perhaps it is well to arrest 
the progress of the country temporarily, in order 
that the modern ideas he introduced may be 
healthfully absorbed by the people and their ad- 
vantages fully realized. Certainly the country 
has taken enormous strides in civilization during 
the last three years, and the people are so con- 
servative, so suspicious, so tenacious in. their 
adherence to the traditions and customs of an- 
tiquity that they cannot be pushed forward as 
fast as the more enterprising and less thoughtful 
Japanese. Rudyard Kipling, in one of his poems, 
tells of the fate of 


A fool who tried to hustle the East. 


QUEEN LOUISE OF DENMARK. 


BY GRACE ISABEL COLBRON. 


ISMARCK was masterful enough to distrust 
woman’sinfluence in politics, he was German 
enough to dislike it, but he was not cynic enough 
to disbelieve in it. 
It was Bismarck who 
called the late Queen 
of Denmark the 
‘¢cleverest Woman in 
Europe.”’ The trib- 
ute is all the more 
noticeable as being 
paid to one who he 
felt must be his_ bit- 
ter enemy and who 
had spent her life in 
undoing what he had 
done. Bismarck left 
Denmark van- 
quished, torn asun- 
der, reduced to the 
veriest shred of a 
nation, but to-day 
Denmark’s influence 
is felt in foreign poli- 
tics throughout Eu- 
rope. The pulling 
down was the work 
of a man who, more 
than any other, as- 





THE LATE QUEEN—FROM A 
SNAP-SHOT. 


serted the doctrine that ‘‘ might is right ;” the 
building up was the work of a woman ruling 
only through those womanly qualities which are 
as powerful to-day as centuries ago and as they 
will be, we hope, centuries hence. 

The ‘*mother-in-law of half Europe” she has 
been called. And indeed the gentle, womanly 
Queen who built up such powerful connections 
for her little kingdom must have possessed in a 
remarkable degree those qualities which go to the 
making of asuccessful mother-in-law. And there 
are such, the farces and comic papers notwith- 
standing. Simplicity, simple dignity of sur- 
roundings, single-hearted dignity of character 
and purpose was the keynote of Queen Louise's 
life. As Princess of Glicksburg or as Queen of 
Denmark we find her the same natural, simple 
woman, exacting no kingly homage, asking only 
love, respect, and affection from those about her. 

Queen Louise of Denmark, or to give her her 
full name, Louise Wilhelmina Frederica Carolina 
Augusta Julia, was the daughter of Landgraf 
Wilhelm of Hessen-Cassel and his wife, the 
Danish Princess Charlotte, nearly related to the 
reigning house. Thus Princess Louise had a 
nearer and better right to the throne of Denmark 
than her husband, Prince Christian of Gliicksburg. 
so that the treaty of London signed by the pow- 
ers in May, 1852, appointing the princely couple 
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the next heirs to the throne on the death of the 
childless King Frederick, did not go far from 
the proper line of succession. But the change 
from the care-free existence in the Yellow Palace 
at Amaliengade to the publicity and responsi- 
bility of a throne, when it did come a year later, 
was none the less great for Louise and her 
husband. Their married life had been excep- 
tionally happy, but, rumor says, so straitened 
financially that the Princess had often to fall back 
upon her knowledge of dressmaking to eke out 





THE LATE QUEEN LOUISE OF DENMARK. 


her scanty income. Being happy, and being be- 
sides a woman of great mental and moral energy, 
this comparative poverty: only sweetened and 
deepened her nature and taught her the true 
value of things. 

As queen her life was not an easy one. Lov- 
ing her husband and her people deeply and fondly, 
she had the troubles of both to bear, and these 
troubles were many and hard. Years of struggle 
with more powerful nations, the long hopeless 
fight against the masterful brutality of Bismarck, 
from which little Denmark, in spite of marvelous 
courage and stubbornness of resistance, emerged 
vanquished and plundered, were followed by 
vears of internal dissensions, caused by petty 
party strife and the natural growth of the new 





economic teachings. The peasants of Denmark 
are a sturdy, stubborn race, jealous of their 
rights and recognizing no monarchy ‘‘by the 
grace of God.” King Christian, although well- 
meaning and earnestly desiring the good of his 
subjects as a nation, does not always seem to 
have shown the best judgment or tact in dealing 
with a people accustomed practically to self-gov- 
ernment. In internal politics in Denmark we do 
not find evidence of the Queen’s diplomatic talent 
as we do in foreign dealings. But in spite of 
this—or perhaps because of it—the Queen was 
universally loved and admired throughout Den- 
mark. Her simplicity, so tactfully in accord- 
ance with the scant revenues of the little king- 
dom, seemed to bring her nearer to the mean- 
est of her subjects, and the beauty of the home 
life which was her chiefest care to maintain en- 
deared her to the entire nation. For the Danes 
have to a strong extent that love and reverence 
for the thought embodied in the word ‘ home,”’ 
which is the cherished birthright of all Teutonic 
nations. 

Louise of Denmark believed that for a queen no 
other virtues were necessary than those which 
gain respect and admiration for a woman in any 
other walk of life. To be a helpful, loving wife, 
a devoted mother, a patient, tactful ruler of her 
household—this was her aim in life, and having 
lived up to it she goes from us leaving one 
sweet and gracious memory the more on the roll 
of the world’s elect ; the elect in the sense of 
those who recognize where duty lay and accept 
that duty unflinchingly. Her marvelous success 
in effecting matrimonial alliances of importance 
for her six children is well known, and it is what 
gives Denmark a place in the world’s councils. 
The very humbleness of the little country aided 
the Queen, for alliances of any crowned head or 
heir apparent with Danish princes and princesses 
did not seem in the least to disturb that very 
delicately balanced clock-work, the ‘‘peace of 
Europe,” the so-called +‘ balance of power.”” And 
this circumstance was recognized and utilized by 
the diplomat on the throne until she saw her 
children connected with almost every reigning 
house in Europe. Not only the three most no- 
ticeable cases, the marriage of two daughters to 
the Prince of Wales and the late Czar of Russia, 
as well as the appointment of her son George to 
the throne of Greece, bear witness to her talent 
in ‘‘settling’ her family. Her eldest son, the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, has for wife the Prin- 
cess of Norway and Sweden, thereby reconciling 
an enemy of years. Prince Waldemar, the sec- 
ond son, is married to Princess Marie of Orleans, 
gaining therefore for Denmark the sympathies 
of the royalist party in France and the sympa- 
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QUEEN LOUISE OF DENMARK. 


thies of the French republic when the royalists 
are to be conciliated. Princess Thyra, the young- 
est daughter, is the wife of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, son of the deposed King George of Han- 
over. The Duke of Cumberland is considered 
the rightful King of Hanover by the faithful 
Guelp party, and by them accorded kingly honors. 
So that in the eyes of the people among whom 
she lives Duchess Thyra is as much a queen as 
her sisters. In the forming of these connections 
the Queen’s work may have been aided by cir- 
cumstances—of which, however, she knew 
how te take advantage—but the power won for 
the Danish royal house in these various brilliant 
matches is the work of the Queen alone. The 
home ties and home associations which meant so 
much to her were by her made so sweet to her 
children that no affairs of state or political con- 
stellations could wean them from close connec- 
tion with the home nest in Copenhagen. 

It was the Queen's pride and joy to see every 
summer her children and their families around 
her in the summer palace at Fredensborg or 
Bernstorff. Scarce any political event could draw 
the crowd of royalties present at these informal 
family gatherings, where home simplicity was the 
order of the day and affairs of state were left 
outside the palace gates. Queen Louise was the 
life of these gatherings, as indeed she was never 
so happy as when surrounded by her loved ones. 
Czar Alexander of Russia was a constant attend- 
ant at these summer meetings, and nowhere else 
did the harassed ruler forget his cares and fears 
as in the cheering, gracious presence of his 
queenly mother-in-law. 

Queen Louise had spent almost all her life in 
Denmark and felt herself a true Dane, thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the people she was 
called upon to rule. 
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A ROYAL FAMILY GROUP. 


(Four generations: the late Queen, the King, the Princess of 
Wales, the Duchess of Fife, and Lady Alexandra Duff.) 


It is a sign of the times that the personality of 
rulers grows further away from their subjects as 
the principle they represent becomes less and less 
in accordance with modern thought. But for 
the personality of a sweet and gracious woman, 
as was Queen Louise of Denmark, her own as 
well as other nations have only respect and ad- 
miration, forgetting all theoretical distinctions. 











FAMILY GROUP AT BERNSDORFF ON THE LATE QUEEN OF DENMARK'S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 











[Mr. Hegedius, who contributes the following appreciation of the late Empress of Austria and Queen of Hun- 
gary, is the son of a distinguished Hungarian statesman and a nephew of Maurice Jokai, Hungary’s greatest 
He is well qualified, therefore, to express Hungarian sentiment. 
English, and we are glad to print what, if we mistake not, is his first published effort in our language.— 


man of letters. 


THE EDITOR.] 





ELIZABETH, THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA AND QUEEN 
OF HUNGARY. 


From the Vasamahu Ysag (Budapest). 






HE sorrow-bearing tele- 
gram that announced 

the shameful deed wrought 
by the fanatic hand of the 
anarchist at Geneva occa- 
sioned in Hungary a lamen- 
tation the like of which has 
not been known since the 
death of Kossuth. Queen 
Elizabeth was looked upon 
in Hungary as the guardian 
angel of the country, for her 
good heart was the only 
friend of the Hungarians dur- 
ing the period of despotism. 
Words fail to describe the 
way in which Hungary has 
felt and expressed her great 
grief. The black flags hang- 
ing from houses, the deep 
black-edged newspapers, and 
other tokens of their loss give 
but feeble utterance of the na- 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS AND QUEEN. 


BY ALEXANDER HEGEDIUS, JR. 








He has written for us in 


tion’s sorrow. In the leading paper Dr. Maurice 
Jokai wrote some words in his despair, from which 
I reproduce here the following sentence : «¢ When 
we see that this exalted personage, who through 
out her whole life shed nothing but blessings 
from the throne, has not been protected from 
above, to whom shall we turn in this hour of sor- 
row in order to find comfort for our deeply 
stricken ruler and the bereaved nation ?” 

The Empress of Austria and Queen of Hun- 
gary was Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. She 
was born in 1837 at Passenhofen, where she 
lived during her. childhood. Many reminiscences 
of her childhood, published in the papers, bear 
witness to her kind-heartedness, which later ex- 
ercised itself for the good of her subjects. She 
was sixteen years old when her betrothal to the 
Emperor of Austria took place. It is an inter- 
esting little story which tells how the young 
Emperor won the love of the Bavarian Princess. 
The Emperor met her at a ball given by her 
mother, the Archduchess Sophie, for her birth- 
day at Ischll. There they danced together, and 
toward midnight the Emperor showed the Prin- 
cess a collection of pictures representing the dif- 
ferent people of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
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THE FUNERAL CORTEGE IN VIENNA. 
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ELIZABETH, EMPRESS AND QUEEN. 


THE QUEEN IN 1853. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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THE QUEEN IN 1867. 


(From her latest photograph, taken in 1896.) 


in their national dress. At the close the Em- 
peror said: ‘*These are my subjects. Say one 
word and you too shall reign over them.” The 
marriage of the Princess with the Emperor was 
celebrated on April 24, 1854. 

The Emperor and Empress occupied in Vienna 
the Hofburg, where two of their children were 
born, Archduchess Girella and the unfortunate 
Crown Prince Rudolph ; their third child, Maria 
Valeria, was born at Godollo, Hungary. Dur- 
ing the despotic period the Empress had with 
her in the castle a Hungarian lady with whom 
she could converse about the Hungarians and 
obtain secret information about Hungary, for 
which she evinced sympathy. The outcome of 
this was that the Empress studied the Hunga- 
rian tongue and literature, reading the Hun- 
garian authors Eétvés, Vorésmarty, Petofi, and 
Jokai with the help of her professor. There 
is little doubt that the confederation uniting 
Austria and Hungary in 1867 was due to her in- 
fluence and that it was greatly owing to her that 
the treaty was made. 

The confederation included the ceremony of 
the coronation, which made the Emperor and 
Empress respectively King and Queen of Hun- 
gary. These festivities were held at Budapest, 
in the old Matyds Church, on June 8, 1867. In 
the following ten years the Queen, living among 
her people, founded a number of charitable in- 
stitutions. To-day beneath the sunshine they 
stand out in their simplicity, testifying to that 


greater warmth and sunshine of heart Hungary’s 
queen lavished so freely on her people. 

In the years 1880 and 1883 her majesty visited 
England, where she took an active part in hunt- 
ing, a sport in which she excelled. In the sport- 
ing clubs of England and Ireland her presence 
was keenly appreciated, and for years to come 
her memory will be held dear in the hearts of 
those who were privileged to accompany her in 
the field. Her enjoyment, however, of this 
favorite sport was suddenly cut short at the 
news of the disastrous inundation of Tseged, in 
Hungary. She gave up amusement now and 
hastened to what she styled ‘‘ my home land.”’ 

Strange to say, this Bavarian-born Princess 
became truly Hungarian in spirit. She learned 
to speak the language of the country with the 
greatest correctness and purity, and was keenly 
alive to the many sorrows and disasters which 
swept over Hungary. It is little wonder, then, 
that this Queen should be looked upon by the 
Hungarians almost as some mythological crea- 
tion, some goddess appearing as their sovereign 
and crowning the land with blessings at a time 
of distress and contention. The Austrians, 
however, and especiaily the Viennese, have not 
looked upon her majesty’s preference for the 
Hungarian half of the empire with a favorable 
eye. 

The unexpected death of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph on that fatal January 30, 1889; greatly 
shattered the energy of this admirable woman, 
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called by the people our ‘‘ great lady.” She 
withdrew as much as possible from court life and 
all its ceremonies, leaving the country and going 
abroad to hide her woe. From that time forth 





MEDAL STRUCK IN COMMEMORATION OF THE SILVER 
WEDDING, 1879. 


she spent her life in travel until struck by the 
anarchist’s fatal blow. 

The Queen was much devoted to the study of 
languages, and modern Greek especially she took 
up with so much zeal that in a few months she 
was able not only to speak the tongue, but to 
make translations into the modern Greek. In 
the course of her travels she visited the isle of 
Corfu. Here there was neither house nor hotel. 
Rest and food she obtained in a cottage occupied 
by two monks. Their frugal fare amply satisfied 
her. The beautiful scenery, the lonely shores 
washed by the azure sea, suggested to the Queen 
the solitude and retreat she ever sought. Here 
in the following year the well-known villa of 
Achilleon was built, which ever after became 
her hermitage. It was her favorite haunt. Its 
rooms were furnished in fantastic style and its 
gardens laid out with rare, peculiar tropical 
plants. In the garden she had a monument 
raised to the memory of Heine bearing the fol- 
lowing lines, the expression of her deep grief : 

*“Why does upon my eye a lonely tear remain? 
Wipe it away with the grief it recalls again.” 


She never recovered from the shock caused by 
the loss of her only son, nor did she afterward 
take any part in the balls or receptions given at 
the Hofburg, Vienna, or in Budapest. She 
avoided society, preferring solitary rambles or 
the reading of Heine, her favorite poet. Her 
translations from Heine into modern Greek and 
Hungarian are interesting reminders of her studi- 
ous habits. As a typical journey by the Queen 
may be mentioned a trip in her yacht Miramere 
round the Lacroma, Partos, Zante, and the 
Cyclades, coming back to Corfu after entering 
the Suez Canal. During the last nine years of 
travel she preserved strict ¢ncognito, going by the 


WE name of Countess Hohenemb. 


She expressed great dislike of close guardian- 


iship and generally endeavored to escape detect- 
mw ives and protectors. 


One day, perceiving a de- 
tective watching her as she strolled, she said : 
‘« There is no occasion to protect me. I am only 
a poor mother mourning for her only son. Please 
to cease watching my ways. Nobody will touch 
me.” It was therefore on this account and at her 
own command that she was less closely watched 
at Geneva. This command proved fatal, and the 
knife went home regardless of her pure and 
noble heart. 

The news of the murder of the Empress of 
Austria and Queen of Hungary threw both coun- 
tries into deepest grief. The people expressed 
in manifold tokens of mourning the respect they 
bore to their late sovereign. The remains of the 
Empress were brought from Geneva to Vienna 
by special train. It was at night when the train 
made its way slowly into the station, where a 
chosen few were standing in sorrowful expecta. 
tion. Outside the streets were lined with mourn. 
ers, and from the church tolled the dismal bell. 
From the station to the palace the procession 
made its way. Here the coffin was placed in the 
little chapel. The latter was left open to the 
public for two days. Thousands of people 
thronged to look at the simple coffin bearing the 
inscription: ‘¢ Hlizabeth Imperatrix Austria et 
Regina Hungarie.” From all parts of the world 
the choicest flowers were sent; together they 
made ten thousand wreaths. On September 17 
the last rites were performed. The body was 
then removed from the chapel to the crypt be- 
neath the Kapuziner Church and laid beside that 
of the late Crown Prince Rudolph. Only one 
vacant place remains in the vault of the Haps- 
burg family. 
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TISSOT AND HIS PAINTINGS OF JESUS. 


BY CLIFTON HARBY LEVY. 


HAT would Christen- 
dom give for an illus- 
trated contemporary life of 
Jesus? Suppose at the next 
turn of the explorer’s spade 
in thesands of Egypt a manu- 
script life of Jesus written, 
say, by Matthew and illus- 
trated by any other one of the 
apostles were brought to 
light. 1t would be an inval- 
uable treasure to the millions of worshipers of the 
‘¢Man of Nazareth.” Nay, Jew and Mussulman 
would be alike interested in gaining a glimpse of 
that troublous, half-hidden period. When, early 
this year, Signor Morucchi announced the discov- 
ery of a graffito of the Crucifixion upon the walls 
of a Roman ruin, the Christian world was eager 
for a glimpse of it. The walls of the Cata- 
combs have been studied with the greatest care 
in the hope that they might bear some authentic 
portrait of Jesus on their rough surface. Such 
hopes have been all but surrendered, and those 
who would know all that is known of Jesus have 
been told to ‘+ search the gospels.” 

Unfortunately these are very far from present- 
ing a full account of the life of that man destined 
to be the inspiration of millions. Here is a 
slight account of his birth, of the flight into 
Egypt, and of the last three years of that short 
life. The facts about Jesus to be found in the 
Bible are so few that a very thin pamphlet could 
contain the entire scriptural life of the Founder 
of Christianity. What, then, is Christendom to 
do? Howare American Christians, for instance, 
to grasp the full content of that strange oriental 
career? Attempts have been made by ‘‘explo- 
ration funds,” by individual investigators, time 
and again, to go over the ground and present the 
results of their labors. But it must be confessed 
that with all of the volumes about Palestine and 
Jesus the mass of the people have very misty 
ideas concerning that land and its customs. 

It has remained for an artist at the close of the 
nineteenth century to accomplish with brush and 
pencil what hundreds have tried to do for hun- 
dreds of years. This man, who has succeeded 
where so many have failed, is Mr. J. James 
Tissot. Fifteen years ago Tissot was known as 
a draughtsman of delicacy and refinement, who 
painted fleshly nymphs and beautiful women—a 





depicter of the pleasures of Parisian life. He 
had been etcher, enamelist, metal forger, clo?- 
sonné maker, doing all well. He was engaged 
in painting a series of fifteen pictures, ‘‘ La 
femme @ Paris” (the Parisian woman), and to 





(l)* “THE INWARD VOICES” (KNOWN ALSO AS “THE 
RUINS” AND AS “CHRIST THE CONSOLER”’). 

Two wounded wretches have taken refuge in a ruined 
building (during the commune, perhaps), and amid their 
moaning Jesus, with pierced hands and thorn-covered brow, 
appears to comfort them. 





* The numbers attached to the illustrations of this and the 
following article correspond to those in the catalogue of the 
Tissot exhibition. The pictures are all copyrighted by J. 
James Tissot. 
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(30) ““THE WISE MEN JOURNEYING TO BETHLEHEM.” 


From the original oil painting, not from water-color drawing which illustrates the book; the latter, however, is sim- 
ilar save in a few minor details. The Magi, whom M. Tissot imagines were rulers from the East, are entering the valley of 
Kedron, near Jericho. The voleanic hills which flank the Dead Sea form animpressive background. The figure to our left is 
robed in lemon-yellow, the other two in orange; they form strong spots of color against the purple shadows on the hills. 


complete his work he entered the Church of St. 
Sulpice to study the choir-loft for a painting of 
the ‘‘Choir-Singer.”” He came again during 
mass to catch the atmosphere that he desired to 
transfer to his canvas. The ‘‘ Host” was ele- 
vated, and the painter of frivolities and fashion 
saw through closed lids a picture such as he had 
never dreamed of. 

There were the ruins of a modern castle, and 
seated amid the débris of broken shards, stones, 
drains, and bullets sat a peasant and his wife 
plunged in despair. Then it seemed a Being 
“ame with thorn-crowned brow and bleeding feet 
and hands, and rested His head upon the man’s 
shoulder. It was Christ the Consoler come to 
comfort the oppressed amid the ruins of modern 
civilization, of science, of militarism, and all that 
has failed to redeem the poor and suffering. His 
artist soul recognized the majesty and power of 
the vision, but he tried to put it aside. ‘‘I am 
no painter of sacred subjects. I must finish my 
Femme ad Paris,”’ thought he. But the picture 
pursued him in his studies and on the street. It 


came between him and his painting of the 
‘¢ Choir-Singer.”” He was attacked with a fever, 
and when he recovered he painted that remarka- 
ble picture of ‘* The Ruins.”’ 

This was the turning-point in the career of 
James Tissot. Although in his fiftieth year, a 
time when most men have fixed their course of 
life definitely, it was then that this great artist 
undertook his real life-work, that by which he 
will be known to future ages. He left Paris so 
suddenly and quietly that the report was circu- 
lated of his having entered a monastery. He 
had indeed entered upon a religious vocation, 
but it was not for himself alone, but for the 
world. 

He went to Palestine, there to study the places 
associated by Scripture and tradition with the 
name of Jesus. He stayed two or three months 
making sketches which he thought would suffice 
for paintings dealing with Jesus and his dis- 
ciples. He was on the point of returning to 
Paris, when he looked over his drawings and 
saw how few and unsatisfactory they were. He 
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TISSOT AND HIS PAINTINGS OF JESUS. 


determined to make about a hundred, but no 
sooner were these completed than their paucity 
again impressed him. He would make a hun- 
dred more; but even then he was unsatisfied. 
It was only after he had finished three hundred 
and sixty-five paintings in oil and water colors 
and had, while ten years had elapsed, made a 
hundred and fifty pen-and-ink sketches that he 
felt content with having done his best to tell 
the story of Jesus as it had never been told be- 
fore. 

M. Tissot had made a careful study of the 
gospels. He had read them so often that he 
knew them by heart, but he felt that without 
the background of the ‘country and its customs 
they were often incomprehensible. He tried to 
free himself from ali prejudices and dogmas. 
He wished to know ‘the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,” and present it by 
the power of paint and pencil to the Christian 
world. With this end in view he remained in 
Palestine for ten long years, following the steps 
of Jesus as closely as he could that he might 
catch the spirit and atmosphere of him he was 
trying to trace. He could not give a contempo- 
raneous life of Jesus, but he could at least try 





(35) “‘ THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.” 
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to come as near to it as possible. So he studied 
every ruin. 

He talked with the rabbis at Jerusalem ; he 
conversed with Turk and Syrian, learning all of 
the traditions so carefully treasured up in the 
Orient. He made sketches of Jews, Armenians, 
and Syrians ; of men, women, and children ; for 
all of these were needed if he was to draw the 
truth upon his canvas. His Virgin was a type 
drawn from the most ancient tribe of the Jews 
pointed out to him. His Christ could be none 
other than the finest type of Jew. He delved 
into the Talmud, he visited the synagogues—for 
did not Jesus preach in the synagogue? And 
when the devout Christian had finished his in. 
quiries, when he had visited Bethlehem and Naz- 
areth and Jerusalem and passed through them a 
hundred times, he felt ready to begin his work 
of making Jesus as real to the beholders of his 
pictures as he was to him, the humble searcher 
for the truth. 

It is, then, not in the least remarkable that the 
most striking characteristic of these paintings, 
one and all, is their naturalness. If he drew the 
boy Jesus it was as the carpenter’s son, carrying 
the boards on his shoulder, assisting Joseph in 


Very beautiful in color; the rose tints of evening illumine the camels and the rise in the ground on which they stand. 


The route the Holy Family travel is along the banks of the Mediterranean near Gaza. 


























(42) ““THE YOUTH OF JESUS.” 
Joseph looking on from his carpenter shop. 


his work. And still realism was not permitted 
to rule his brush. No charge of mere photog- 
raphy can lie against M. Tissot’s werk. We 
have had hundreds of photographs of the sacred 
spots in Palestine, but they lacked life, and every 
one of his pictures is instinct with vitality. If 
he goes to Nazareth and finds a house pointed 
out as the house of Joseph he does not merely 
portray the house, but there stand Joseph and 
Jesus at work, and in the face of each is a some- 
thing above boards and lumber. Not a detail is 
omitted. The shavings curl as if fresh from the 
plane—but there is more than a carpenter shop 
here. 

This explanatory note has been quoted at length 
to illustrate M. Tissot’s careful method, consist- 
ently followed on every occasion. These notes 
appear in connection with a great work in two 
volumes which includes all of his five hundred 
illustrations, with the passages from the gospels 
upon which each picture is based, quoted in both 
Latin and French in the original edition, in Latin 
and English in the edition intended for Great 
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Britain and America. The pictures are repro- 
duced in all of the colors of the original, and it 
is stated that four years were consumed and more 
than four thousand lithographic stones had to be 
employed for making the plates. The plates, 
with the accompanying text and valuable notes, 
interspersed with numerous pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of various types and sites, make two hand- 
some folio volumes, the first of which covers the 
youth and ministry of Jesus ; the second is taken 
up with ‘‘ Holy Week,” the ‘‘ Passion,” and the 
‘¢ Resurrection.” 

The indefatigable searcher after truth does not 
hesitate. He draws plans and studies architec- 
ture, reconstructing from the ruins brought to 
light the temple, the streets, and the houses of 
that Jerusalem through whose tortuous streets 
Jesus walked to Calvary. But before leading us 
along the Via Dolorosa M. Tissot shows us Jesus 
riding on the ass while the children sing songs of 
joy and the men chant lays of triumph as they 
wave the palm branches in air. He has caught 
the gay colors of the oriental garb, the more 
somber tones of dark skins and gray stones, and 
amid all the calm visage of Jesus. 

Perhaps the most original conception in all the 
long line of novel interpretations of that re- 
markable life is the picture ‘‘ What Jesus Saw 
from the Cross.”” The cross is not here, neither 
is Jesus, but there is the multitude gazing up in 
horror and something of devotion to that in- 
visible cross. The 
story of what they 
see is in their eyes. 

It has been pos- 
sible here merely to 
glance at a few of 
these pictures, se- 
lected at random ; 
for where all are : ee 
great in conception \\~> 
and execution it is 
impossible to be 
guided by more than 
chance. The orig- 
inals have been 
brought to the 
United States for 
exhibition and will 
be shown in the 
principal cities, be- 
ginning with New 
York, where they 
are now attracting 
crowds of visitors. 
When they were 





first exhibited in (994) “cypEs or WoMEN NEAR 
Paris at the salon of 


JERICHO.” 




















TISSOT AND HIS PAINTINGS OF JESUS. 
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(48) “‘sT. JOHN THE BAPTIST SEES JESUS FROM AFAR.”’ 


“The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him and sayeth, ‘Behold the lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of 


the world’ ”’ (St. John i. 29). 


The almost dried-up Jordan (at Bethabara), with its stony bed, and the rolling hills across which Jesus is walking, are 
much more beautiful in the colored original than in our black and white. 


the Champs de Mars, in 1894, they were the 
chief topic of conversation even in that frivolous 
and atheistic capital. When exhibited in Lon- 
don the sensation created was even greater, for 
they appeal especially to those so devoted to the 
Bible as are the English. More than one minis- 
ter preached about them from his pulpit, and 
Mr. Gladstone took so great an interest in them 
that M. Tissot dedicated the English translation 
to him. 

The pictures cannot fail to interest all ele- 
ments of the community, for their verisimilitude 
and constant accuracy make them worthy of 
study, even though the student be a non-believer. 
He who regards Jesus from a purely historical 
standpoint will nevertheless gain a clearer idea 
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of his activity and the circumstances under 
which he labored from these wonderful pictures. 
The Jew who recognizes in Jesus one of the 
greatest men whom his race has produced may 
well be interested in this story of his life, even 
though he regret the prominence given to the 
conspiracies against Jesus by those who saw in 
him a dangerous reformer, ready to bring upon 
them the avenging hand of Rome, which brooked 
no ‘‘ King of the Jews.”” The faithful Christian, 
be he of any sect whatever, will be affected even 
to tears by the power and beauty of the paint- 
ings, struck with wonder at their vividness. As 
the sincere work of an honest man and gifted 
artist they deserve the appreciation sure to be 
their meed. 
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(63) ** JESUS GOES UP TO JERUSALEM.” 





** And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” 

This illustrates St. John ii. 13. The following verses say: ‘*And he found in the temple those that sold oxen and 
sheep and doves, and the changers of money sitting: andh madea scourge of cords, and cast all out of the temple, both the 
sheep and the oxen; and he poured out the changers’ money, and overthrew their tables; and to them that sold the doves he 


said, ‘Take these things hence; make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise. 
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Wecean see the resolution in this figure of Jesus and understand how rapidly he must have acted upon discovering the 


desecration of his father’s house. 


THE ART OF J. 


JAMES TISSOT. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


ie is not likely that there were many effigies of 

Christ prior to the second or third century. 
Those which then existed and those which were 
made later in Byzantium and in Rome, as in the 
Catacombs, frequently represented the Saviour 
with a clean-shaven face, but by degrees this 
type disappeared and the one which we now rec- 
ognize as distinctive took its place. This type, 
which is best known as in Titian’s ‘ Tribute 
Money,” has the hair, which is long, parted in 
the middle, a parted beard, and a straight nose. 
Miss Emerson in her ‘‘ Masks, Heads, and 
Faces”? suggests that the bearded type is an 
evolution of the Greco-Roman divine type of 
Zeus (Jupiter), and that it became the model for 
all succeeding effigies. 


The clean-shaven face might have been de- 
veloped through Byzantine influence had not the 
fiat of the iconoclasts in the eighth century for- 
bidden the representation of the figure of God. 
This fiat paralyzed religious art; but later the 
second Nicene council which expunged the 
second commandment from the decalogue allowed 
the icon-making to be resumed. . The bearded 
type was developed by the Renaissance artists. 
Christian art as regards the divine man type was 
thereafter stereotyped almost to fossilization. 

But as regards accessories more freedom is 
found. Local customs and surroundings were 
adapted to oriental scenes, and the marriage of 
Canaan might take place in a Venetian palace 
and the Crucifixion in a Dutch market-place ; 
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(89) ‘** HEALING THE LEPER AT CAPERNAUM.” 


* And there came a leper to him, beseeching him, and 
kneeling down to him, and saying unto him, If thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean” (St. Mark i. 40). 


Nicodemus might be a German burgomaster or 
Barnabas a Flemish peasant, while the soldiery 
in pot-hats, supporting blunderbusses, were far 
from being classical. A slight compromise in 
costume, however, is often found: the pot-hat 
is unusual; the artist more frequently gave 
oriental color to his compositions by capping his 
Dutch burgomaster with a Turkish turban. 

This method prevailed until our century, when 
the artists, influenced by archeological research, 
strove for greater accuracy, and in 1854 the 
pre-Raphaelite, Holman Hunt, made a trip of 
two years to the Kast to obtain data for his ‘‘ Find- 
ing of Christ in the Temple,” his ‘‘ Scapegoat,”’ 
and other biblical subjects, thus forestalling Mr. 
Tissot thirty-two years ; but Hunt’s efforts were 
fragmentary, as were all other similar attempts. 
It was for Mr. Tissot to make a protracted stay 
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in the Holy Land and give us a grand consecu- 
tive, graphic narrative of the life of Christ. 

It is singular that at the very time Mr. Tissot 
was in Palestine seeking with infinite labor to 
get accurate information for his pictures, many 
artists, such as Béraud in France, Fritz Von 
Uhde in Germany, and William Strang in Eng- 
land, were reverting to the pot-hat-and-blunder- 
buss mode of interpretation, painting Christ as a 
visitor in modern interiors. Béraud introduces 
Jesus at a modern supper-table where men are in 
dress suits! And itis further to be noted that 
in the same exhibition that contains Tissot’s 
‘¢ Life of Christ”? we see also his four pictures 
of the ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” where he too has put a 
modern interpretation to the parable. The prod- 
igal’s ‘‘far country” is Japan. We see also in 
his ‘‘ Inward Voices” (1) that Christ is not the 
simply attired Nazarene, but is vested in an em- 
broidered cope, the insignia of ritualism. 

So it is that to-day’s scientific investigation 
has at times influenced our painters, but has by 
no means enthralled them. Symbolism is culti- 
vated to-day in the arts as much as ever in the 
world’s history. Mr. Tissot himself cannot get 
away from it. His illustrations are mainly real- 
istic, but are not all so, yet it is mainly asa realist 
that he now comes before the public. He him- 
self says: ‘‘ After ten years of labor this new life 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is about to appear bearing 
the accurate stamp of things seen and lived 
through. I wish to say this : 1 do not pretend to 
affirm that the events which I here recall hap- 
pened just in this way; far from it. I have 
only desired to give a personal interpretation, 
based upon serious study and intended to dispel 
as much as possible an inaccurate and vague 
view from the people's mind.” 


TISSOT’S ART PANORAMIC. 


Tissot’s art at the best is panoramic. We see 
as from a balloon the mountains that ‘‘ skipped 
like rams” and ‘‘the little hills that skipped 
like lambs,” the ‘‘trees planted by the water- 
side,’ and ‘‘the flourishing palm tree.’’ There 
are a few vineyards, fewer fields of corn than 
we should expect to see ; the country seems less 
the Promised Land flowing with milk and honey 
than the Palestine of to-day, over which Mark 
Twain so well says ‘‘ broods the spell of a curse 
that has withered its fields and fettered its 
energies.” 

Not only do the hills and valleys lie clearly be- 
fore us, but the people move vividly hither and 
thither through them, as though born and bred 
amid them. They rest in the olive-tree’s shade 
or travel by camel or on foot, and we can under- 
stand thoroughly from Mr. Tissot’s pictures how 
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the oriental definitely gauges a distance by the 
unit of a day’s journey as naturally as a sailor 
prognosticates the weather by the veering of the 
winds. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL EXCELLENCE. 


In the marvelous topographical accuracy of 
these drawings alone there is sufficient motive 
for the whole work. No one could peruse the 
Tissot New Testament without having a clearer 
idea of the text because of his illustrations than 
one would have without them. The heretofore 
illustrator has been content to draw more or 
less undulating landscapes sparsely dotted with 
olive-trees, but Mr. Tissot draws the lie of the 
land in every case whether an olive-tree is 
present or absent. We at least feel it would be a 
sin to ‘¢move the landmarks.” This is seen in 
‘«St. John the Baptist Sees Jesus from Afar” 
(48). Our reproduction does not do justice to 
the colored original, in which the treeless land- 
scape and the dried-up river-bed are most im- 
pressive in their nakedness. A salient case in 
which Mr. Tissot uses his topographical knowl- 
edge is seen in our illustration ‘‘ Jesus Preaching 
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by the Seaside’’ (109). Here Jesus sits upon a 
blanket that has been thrown upon a bowlder that 
forms a natural rostrum, no doubt the very spot 
from which he did speak twenty centuries ago. 

The same note of originality is found in the 
poses of many of the single figures. In ‘+ Christ 
Predicting the Fall of Jerusalem” (213) the ar- 
rangement of the group is more or less convention- 
al, but the pose of Jesus with his hand to his 
forehead is certainly unconventional and suggest- 
ive. So too in ‘Jesus Goes Up to Jerusalem” 
(63) at first the movement of the figures does 
not strike us as particularly meaningful, but when 
we remember that on arriving in Jerusalem and 
entering the temple Jesus drove out the sellers 
of the oxen, sheep, and doves, we realize the sig- 
nificance of this figure walking resolutely up the 
slope, the followers having hard work to keep up 
with the pace of their leader. 

Besides this power of composition-making and 
of giving special significance to the pose of the 
figure, one must not miss the admirable use Mr. 
Tissot makes of gesticulation. There may be in- 
stances when the hands of his priests and rabbis 
are too suggestive of the stage Shylock, but in 





(150) “‘ JESUS AND CHILD.” 


Jesus has asked his disciples what they disputed among themselves on the way to Capernaum. 
peace because they had disputed among themselves who should be the greatest. 
and saith unto them, If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and servant of all. 


“But they held their 
And he sat down and called the twelve. 
And he took a child, 


and set him in the midst of them, and when he had taken him in his arms, he said unto them, Whosoever shall receive one 
of such children in my name, receiveth me” (St. Mark ix. 35, 36, 37). 

In the foot-note to this illustration Mr. Tissot writes: ‘* There is a legend extant which says that the child which Jesus 
took upon his lap was no other than Ignace (St. Ignatius Theophurus), later Bishop of Antioch and a martyr.” 
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(109) ‘‘ JESUS PREACHING BY THE SEASIDE.” 


Mr. Tissot found by the sea of Tiberias (Gennesaret) a large bowlder that would be 
a natural rostrum from which a speaker would address a crowd, and he asks why may 


we not suppose that it was the very spot from which Jesus spoke. 


drawing of the rock illustrates his note. 


other cases he proves himself a worthy disciple 
of Delsarte, who studied the theory of hand pan- 
tomime as Fechter put it in practice. In our 
illustration one notes especially the expressive 
hands of the leper. 


TISSOT’S IDEALITY. 


Tissot’s sense of the ideal is extremely Gallic. 
We are not sure that the chimeras of Notre 
Dame have entered his compositions as they enter 
into the etchings of Meryon, but we do feel an 
echo of Doré and of Victor Hugo in them—a 
modernized Gothic influence. But we say ‘‘influ- 
ence :”’ his work is not steeped in Gothic spirit. 
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Mr. Tissot does not seem 
thoroughly convinced of the 
reality of his spiritual con. 
ceptions. In ‘‘Angels 
Came and Ministered Unto 
Him” (54) the angels are a 
lurid blue; they are from 
the inferno, not from the 
Golden City. In ‘ Christ 
Taken Up Into a High 
Mountain ’’ (50) Satan is in 
silhouette in Poe-like vague- 
ness. In ‘‘Christ Borne Up 
Unto a Pinnacle of the T'em- 
ple” (52) Satan has ram’s 
horns, bat’s wings, and a 
Moloch’s mouth. In ‘‘The 
Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness”? (51) Satan becomes 
a dark-skinned Job without 
any insignia of his Satanic 
majesty. In ‘‘ Christ Driv- 
ing Out Them that Sold 
and Bought from the Tem- 
ple” (198) there is in the 
foreground a veritable Sim- 
ple Simon. ‘‘ The Soul of 
the Penitent Thief” (314) 
looks like a decadent poster. 
And surely without refer- 
ring to the catalogue one 
would never surmise that 
the two figures in 349 stand- 
ing inert like Tweedle Dee 
and T'weedle Dum represent- 
ed-an episode in ‘‘ The As- 
cension ”’ ! 


SURPRISES IN STORE. 


These very surprises, 
when not carried too far, 
mark Mr. Tissot as an ex- 
pert in composition, sepa- 
rating it from the art of the 
photographer. By the word composition an artist 
may mean several things, but mainly he means the 
arrangement of the elements of the picture. One 
of the tests of a pleasing composition is that the 
arrangement shall be such that it will impress 
the spectator so that he shall not forget it. An 
artist shows originality when his composition em- 
braces the unlooked-for, yet it should not be so 
novel as to suggest the unreal or exceptional. 

Mr. Tissot is eminently strong in his compo- 
sition ; this is readily seen in his interpretation 
of the ‘Magi. What a surprise tous to see each 
figure seated upon a towering camel like a hero 
surmounting a monolith. In the original paint- 
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ing they are clothed, one in lemon-yellow and 
two in orange, and form brilliant spots against 
the lavender shadows of the hills behind them. 

The same surprise awaits us in some of the 
ideal subjects, where a beautiful, or at least novel 
and suggestive, interpretation is brought out by 
Mr. Tissot’s composition. Reading a title like 
‘¢The Pool of Bethesda—For an angel went 
down at.a certain season into the pool and 
troubled the water”’ (68), we hardly expect the 
angel to be portrayed by two large hands in the 
water. Yet they seem potent and not unspiritual. 
In many of the pictures of visions there is a sig- 
nificance in the color that might be missed in 
black and white; in the ‘‘ Annunciation ’’ (16) 
‘¢The Vision of Zacharias” (13) there is an eva- 
sive suggestion in the chromatic tones that sug- 
gests the vision will off and away in another 
moment. 


TISSOT AS A GRAPHIC COQUELIN. 


When Coquelin was in this country, though he 
delighted many with the mastery of his art, the 
dramatic critic of the New York Tribune assailed 
that art, condemning it for its extravagance, 
mentioning that the actor would jump five feet 
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in theair. This 
as a deroga- 
tory criticism 
might have 
been unjust, 
but the fact 
that the actor 
went to ex- 
tremes in pan- 
tomime is in- 
disputable. 
We find the 
same tendency 
in much of 
Mr. Tissot’s 
work, but not 
inall of it. It 
is absent in 
our illustra- 
tions. It must 
be confessed 
that sometimes 
there is much extravagance, as in ‘‘ The Blind 
Leading the Blind” (122), where there is a 
suggestion of boys playing snap-the-whip. In 
‘‘The Daughter of Herodias Dancing” (131) 











(458) ** VIA DOLOROSA,” 





(218) ** JESUS PREDICTS THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE.” 


Jesus and his disciples are in the Valley of Jehosaphat (outside the wall of Jerusalem), facing the temple for the last 
time. There are now no definite ruins of the temple, but the spot selected by Mr. Tissot is the one on which, tradition says, 
the temple stood. 
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(97) *“ THE PHARISEES AND HERODIANS TAKE COUNSEL AGAINST JESUS.” 


‘*And the chief priests and scribes sought how they might kill him; for they feared the people” (St. Luke xxii. 2). 
The conspirators are assembled in a garden adjoining the palace of Caiaphas. 


Salome is standing upon her hands, her heels in 
the air ! 

In these scientific days of revision and Poly- 
chrome Bibles, when marginal notes are made of 
ink-blots upon original manuscripts, it occasions 
aslight shock to see Mr. Tissot impute legend- 
ary acts to New Testament heroes. His picture 
illustrating the ‘‘ Legend of the Tests which the 
Suitors of the Holy Virgin had to Undergo” 
(14), with its row of anything but eligible-look- 
ing Jews standing like rebuked schoolboys be- 
fore a priest, can hardly be said to add dignity 
to his interpretation of the gospel. 


MARVELOUSLY GRAPHIC. 


Mr. Tissot has been most successful in his de- 





lineation of multitudes. His scene in ‘‘ The 
Forum—Site of the Gabbatha” (the ‘‘ Pave- 
ment ’’) (274) we think his masterpiece. There 


is no suggestion of its ‘perspective having been 
laid off by rule or the figures having been painted 
from models—characteristics often found in sim- 
ilar subjects by Geréme and Meissonier. <‘‘ Let 
Him Be Crucified” (270) is equally fine in its 


dramatic effect. Could anything be more im- 
pressive than ‘‘The Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes’? (134), with its multitudes seated tier 
upon tier up the mountain-side in the glaring 
eastern sunlight ? 

Since Jesus came much in contact with the 
multitude, Mr. Tissot has had many opportuni- 
ties to exercise his ability in depicting crowds. 
In those scenes where Christ is feeding the 
multitude, healing the sick, disputing, preach- 
ing, performing miracles, there is an assur- 
ance on the surface of every drawing that the 
crowd is always the same, inasmuch as it is 
oriental, but always different, inasmuch as its 
grouping shows great thoughtfulness on the part 
of the artist in his arrangement. The type is 
preserved, the individual differs. 

Our illustration of ‘‘Christ Preaching by the 
Seaside’’ (109) is less representative than the 
more animated group in ‘‘ John the Baptist Rec- 
ognizing Christ from Afar” (48); and in ‘‘ The 
Sermon on the Mount” (124) the coming and 
going of the people suggests their Levantine 
willingness to listen to a speaker without neces- 




















































(302) ** ELO1, ELOT LAMA SABACTHANTI!” 


sky in this composition is very impressive. 


sarily subscribing to his tenets. To us, the oc- 
cidental, a Salvation Army speaker in the open 
air is always an anomaly; but we realize from 
Mr. Tissot’s graphic scenes that to the oriental Je- 
sus’ itinerant ministry was a most natural event. 


TISSOT’S TECHNIQUE. 


With the exception of some minor pen draw- 
ings, all the original illustrations are made in water- 
color, about four times the size of our prints. The 
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pigment is nearly always 
gouache (that is, the color 
mixed with Chinese white be- 
comes body-color and hence 
somewhat opaque), giving a 
prevailing gray tone to many 
of thestudies. Insome cases 
the artist has used transparent 
color without Chinese white ; 
where, as also in many of the 
gouache studies, there is a fine 
sense of luminosity and chro- 
matic veracity. The color of 
“The Flight Into Egypt” 
(35) adds poetic feeling not 
found in our black and white ; 
pink evening tints color the 
forms of the camels and strike 
the hill-top on which they 
stand, while the distance rolls 
off in effective gray tones. 
The coloring of ‘*The Boy- 
hood of Jesus” (42) is also 
very beautiful, the stripes of 
his tunic adding a richness to 
the unadorned garment. The 
effect, too, of glaring sunlight 

- in nearly all the landscape 
studies is obtained by the use 
of Chinese white in a most 
dexterous manner. 

With this simple technique, 
nothing complex, his method 
most straightforward, frank, 
and direct because of his 
great power of concentration, 
Mr. Tissot has certainly 
wrought wonders. In Doré’s 
effort to be imposing he 


In the original drawing, and equally in the colored print of the book, the dark painted life-sized figures upon 


gigantic canvases, as did most 
painters before him and as do many ambitious 
painters to-day, but Mr. Tissot has shown how 
impressive one can be in circumscribed space, 
and he has far transcended Doré, because he is 
truer than that shallow! virtuoso. 

Indeed, as we look at his concourse of shifting 
scenes as one might look through the reversed 
end of an opera-glass at the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, we feel that perhaps an artist can 
be most truly ideal when he is most truly real. 





















WORLD POLITICS THROUGH A RUSSIAN 
ATMOSPHERE. 


a A 2 


STEAD. 


(Mr. Stead has spent the greater part of the autumn in an extremely interesting tour of the European capitals, 
making inquiry into political and international conditions, and in particular devoting himself to the all-impor- 


tant question of the Czar’s peace proposals. 


views with the Czar, and his journey will doubtless furnish the material for a very timely book. 


He was eminently successful in his object of securing personal inter- 


The present 


article was written by Mr. Stead while sojourning at Sebastopol, in the Russian Crimea.—THE EDITOR. ] 


OR the last three weeks I have been in Russia, 
and another week will pass before I depart 
from the empire of the Czar to the capital of the 
Sultan. Necessarily, therefore, my present stand- 
point is more Russian than English, and as so 
much depends upon the point of view, it is only 
fair to the reader to warn him that these lines 
are being written on the shores of the harbor 
which the Russians forty-four years ago barred 
against the allied navies of England and France 
by a chevaux-de-frise of sunken men-of-war. 
The sky at least is clearer here than it seems 
to be at home. At Moscow, where I spent the 
anniversary of the day on which Napoleon began 
the catastrophe of his retreat, the thermometer 
was below freezing-point, and there was enough 
snow in the streets to permit of sleighing. At 
Kharkoff it was still colder, but here in Sebasto- 
pol we are under an Italian sky, with the sun at 
midday as hot as in England at midsummer. 
The pleasure-boats are flitting like white-winged 
butterflies over the tranquil water where an ugly 
iron-clad lies at anchor in mid-channel, with 
slender spirals of steam curling upward from 
both of her steam-pipes. Everything is gay and 
bright and glad with the joy of summer skies ; 
nor is there much to remind one of the fact. that 
less than half a century ago this placid harbor 
was the cockpit of Europe. Alma and Inker- 
man are the names of stations on the railroad, 
conveying to the ordinary passenger as little 
meaning as those of Hastings and Lewes to the 
London cheap.tripper. Yet it was only forty- 
four years ago next Tuesday that Balaclava wit- 
nessed the charge of the Light Brigade ; less 
than forty-three years since the storming of the 
Redan. 


’ 


TOO MUCH ‘‘FASH’’ ABOUT FASHODA. 


Sitting here in Sebastopol, which after two 
years of deadly wrestle of war by land and sea 
was stormed by the allied armies of England and 
France, the hubbub that has been made in Lon- 
don about Fashoda seems almost fantastic. If 


Lord Salisbury had shown any disposition to 
give way to the preposterous pretensions of our 
dear friends sad former allies there might have 
been some excuse, not to say justification, for 
the extraordinary beating of tom-toms— with 
which the British press has been deafening its 
readers. Nine-tenths of the importance of the 
Marchand incident has arisen solely from the ex- 
aggereted emphasis with which English journal- 
ists have written about it. From the first they 
should have treated it as a French picnic party 
that was outstaying its welcome, but which pos- 
sessed no international significance whatever. 
Lord Salisbury, it is admitted, said this with 
sufficient precision to leave no mistake as to his 
meaning. ‘That being said, there was no more 
to be said and nothing to be done. The gallant 
Marchand might with perfect equanimity have 
been left to sit tight on the somewhat incon- 
venient position he selected as the site of his 
picnic party, nor is it a matter of the slightest 
consequence to any one what particular fancy in 
bunting he employed for the decoration of his 
tent. It is no part of our duty when we are 
opening the Soudan to civilization to limit the 
stay in the Nile Valley of French, German, 
Russian, or Belgian pleasure-parties. It is of 
course too much to ask us to feed them or to 
prevent their blacks from deserting, but when 
once their status had been clearly defined and 
their flag declared to be a mere decorative ap- 
pendage to the tent of a gallant explorer, the 
right thing to do is to ignore the incident and 
proceed with the task of restoring the authority 
of Egypt over the provinces to which the French 
Government has repeatedly recognized her in- 
alienable right. 

‘¢ METHINKS THE LADY DOTH PROTEST TOO MUCH.” 


Instead of adopting this simple and dignified 
and perfectly safe course, the English papers 
and not a few English statesmen—Lord Rose- 
bery emerging from his retirement in order to 
head them—appear to have considered it the 
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wisest and most judicious thing to do to make 
the greatest possible parade of supporting Lord 
Salisbury. ‘Call you that a backing of your 
friends? A plague on such backing, say I!” 
Kor their ostentatious and somewhat noisy decla- 
rations imply either that they think Lord Salis- 
bury, if left to himself, would be sure to back 
down, or else that they imagine their outcry will 
bluff the French into submission. But as we 
all start from the assumption that the French 
have no case or shadow of a case in support of 
the claim to Fashoda, and are all praising Lord 
Salisbury for making this perfectly clear, why. 
all this hubbub and fol-de-rol? Every speech 
like those now in fashion, every London news- 
paper article such as are served up every morn- 
ing at breakfast, tends to increase the difficulty 
of the French Government in giving way grace- 
fully, because our flamboyant journalists excite 
those of the same kidney in France, and the 
task of diplomacy is made far more arduous than 
it would otherwise have been. There is unfor- 
tunately a mischievous tendency to exaggerated 
emphasis on the part of our newspapers. I never 
read some articles without wondering whether 
‘Rule Britannia,” with its three-fold iteration 
of «* Never! never! never!” has not much to 
answer for in vitiating our polemical style. The 
French Government never dreamed of making: 
any serious business out of the Marchand inci- 
dent—after the capture of Khartoum. All that 
they needed was a little dexterity to enable them 
to extricate themselves from the ¢mpasse without 
losing their amour propre. But that the lusty 
banging of the British big drum rendered almost 
impossible. 


RUSSIA AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE, 


The conspicuous refusal of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to do anything to encourage or support 
the bellicose section of the French in picking a 
quarrel with England @onfirms what I have al- 
ways said as to the real significance of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. So far as Russia was con- 
cerned it was an alliance to restrain any one from 
breaking the peace. France benefited inasmuch 
as it secured her from attack, and England and 
Germany also benefited ; but it was not a less 
effective restraint upon France whenever she felt 
in the mood to make trouble in Europe. No one 
will understand rightly anything in Kuropean 
politics unless they start from the fact that Rus- 
sia is a power which under the late Czar was the 
peace-keeper of Europe, and which under the 
present Emperor is bent upon inaugurating the 
new century by dealing a death- blow at the present 
system of international anarchy, of which the 
armed peace which costs one thousand million 
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dollars per annum is the most conspicuous feature. 
If the French of the boulevards do not under- 
stand that quite clearly now, they will discover 
the truth for themselves before long. And so 
far from the French alliance being endangered by 
that discovery, it will be more popular than ever 
with all Frenchmen except a noisy handful. For 


there is nothing the great mass of the French 
people desire more than peace with self-respect. 
And that is precisely what they are able to com- 
mand, thanks to their good friend the Czar. 


But 





eee <2 alll =r * 
THE ENGLISH IDEA OF THE MARCHAND AFFAIR. 
LorpD SALISBURY: “Ah, you may crow, but the spirit of 
ee remains with us yet.”—From Moonshine (Lon- 
the revanche, or a war with Britain—oh, dear 
me, no! These are and will remain forbidden 
luxuries to the ally of the emperor of peace. 
THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

The English Government has dishonorably dis- 
tinguished itself by being the last of the great 
powers to send in its reply to the Russian invita- 
tion to a conference as to the stay of international 
armaments. Possibly Mr. Chamberlain’s absence 
in America rendered necessary a delay which has 
had the practical effect of hanging up the con- 
gress until next year. Last month there was 
some talk of holding it in Brussels, under the 
presidency of King Leopold. But the King of 
the Belgians has become somewhat hard of hear- 
ing of late years, and there is no doubt that he 
is right in thinking that nowhere could the con- 
gress be so appropriately held as at St. Petersburg, 
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where it could be opened by a personal appeal 
from the Emperor himself. It is to be hoped 
that the powers will select as their representatives 
men of a standing equal to that of those whose 
signatures stand at the foot of the treaty of Ber- 
lin. It might be impossible for Lord Salisbury 
to attend another European congress, but Mr. 
Balfour would be no unworthy substitute—espe- 
cially if accompanied by Lord Rosebery—unless, 
as unfortunately may be the case, party or per- 
sonal considerations forbade his selection. The 
task before the congress is one immeasurably more 
important than that which took the chancellors 
of Europe to Berlin in 1878. For the congress 
will be charged with the consideration of the 
gravest question ever brought before an assem- 
bly which may fairly claim to represent the whole 
civilized world. Primarily it will address itself 
to the question of the possibility of an immedi- 
ate stay of the ruinous competition in armaments, 
but it will also of necessity be led on to consider 
whether or not the conscience of mankind is 
strong enough to provide some substitute for 
war as the sole tribunal among the nations. 





AN INSTITUTE OF MEDIATION. 


Two or three years ago I wrote a little pam- 
phlet apropos of the heated controversy between 
Britain and the United States over Venezuela, 
the drift of which is accurately indicated by its 
title, «‘ Always Arbitrate Before You Fight.” 


THE FRENCH IDEA OF MAJOR MARCHAND’S MISSION. 
From La Silhouette (Paris). 





ou 


The more I have discussed this peace question 
with Russian statesmen the more confident have 
I become that some such formula as that really 
lies behind all that they say and write about dis- 
armament. They do not call it arbitration. 
They prefer the word mediation. What M. 
Witte, for instance, would like to see issue from 
the congress would be an institute of mediation 
representing all the powers, empowered in the 
name of the civilized world to interpose whenever 
any quarrel between nations threatened to result 
in bloodshed, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the impartial cutsider could not devise 
means whereby peace might be preserved. This, 
which is practically the revival under interna- 
tional auspices of the old Roman /feciales, would, 
M. Witte thinks, in many cases afford the 
power that did not want to fight an honorable 
way of retreat, and in all cases would interpose a 
delay which would almost always make toward 
peace. The institute of mediation would, M. 
Witte said, be something like the seconds in a 
proposed duel who have authority to decide 
whether the cause of the quarrel is sufficient to 
justify a resort to arms. Even if it went no 
further than this, the institute would justify its 
existence. But the hope is openly avowed by 
some that the institute would soon be able to go 
much beyond this, and by means of pacific 
pressure render it practically impossible for any 
disputant to go to war in face of its veto. 

CRETE. 


THE BEGINNING IN 


The germ of the parliament of man and the 
federation of the world has long been visible in 
the European concert. But hitherto the scrupu- 
lous adoption of the principle of the léberam 
veto, whereby a majority of one could doom the 
concert to impotence, has lamentably restrained 
its powers for good. Now, however, that the 
principle of the rule of the majority has been 
adopted in dealing with the Eastern question, 
something practical is being done. Germany and 
Austria have abstained from taking any part in 
the pacification of the island. But the other four 
powers, being stirred up at last to vigorous action 
by the massacre, have shown that the majority 
has power te execute what it had the will to de- 
cide. Acting under the vigorous initiative of 
the British admiral, the four allied powers in- 
sisted upon the retirement of the Ottoman 
troops. The Sultan, after a show of hesitation, 
gave way, and the evacuation is now in progress. 
That is good, very good, and an earnest of good 
things to come. The four powers whick have 
enforced the withdrawal of the Turkish garrison 
have jointly and severally guaranteed the pro- 
tection of the Moslem minority. England, Rus- 
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sia, France, and Italy are in fact now in Crete 
very much as the United States of America are 
in Cuba. This federal action on behalf of human 
freedom by powers which are usually supposed 
to be animated by mutual jealousy and hatred is 
of good augury for the future. Day by day, in 
a way which even the veriest skeptic cannot ig- 
nore, the United States of Europe is taking 
tangible and visible shape before our eyes. 


THE OUTLAWRY OF ANARCHISM. 


The Italian Government, being moved thereto 
by the fact that the anarchists who killed 
. President Carnot and the Empress of Austria 
were Italians, and further being quickened to 
action by a twofold attempt upon the life of 
King Humbert, has summoned the powers to a 
congress to consider whether anything more can 
be done to extirpate anarchism. They say that 
although much has been done, ‘it is established, 
however, that up to now these efforts have re- 
mained isolated, and have not been so effective 
as to suppress the evil and put a stop to those 
secret communications by which anarchists in 
every country seek, and sometimes with success, to 
arrive at a common understanding to afford one 
another help and to form a joint organization.”’ 
Therefore, as all previous repressive measures 
have failed, it is suggested that a little stronger 
dose of the same medicine must prove efficacious. 
It is believed that «*the coming conference will 
be called upon to decide whether anarchist out- 
rages against any chief of the state or prominent 
personage, as also against Parliamentary or private 
buildings, should not be dealt with as common 
crime instead of crime having apolitical character.” 
The meaning of this, of course, is that assassins 
are no longer to be allowed to avoid extradition 
by pleading a political motive for their crime. 
Assassination, in short, is to be ruled out as be- 
yond the bounds. It is, to use a slang phrase, 
‘‘not cricket.”” It is doubtful whether such a 
decision, if even unanimously arrived at, would 
deter the genuine anarchist from perpetrating 
his crime. It would no doubt deduct a certain 
percentage from his chances of escape, but the 
most dangerous of them do not want to escape. 
They hanker after the advertisement of arrest 
and execution. And this congress, it is to be 
feared, will only add to their diseased vanity. 


ANARCHISTS IN HIGH PLACES AND IN LOW. 


Every one was glad to hear that the police of 
Egypt were able to nip in the bud what seems to 
have been an anarchist plot to blow up the Ger- 
man Emperor during his visit to the East. <A 
raore vigilant police look-out kept locally on all 
suspicious characters would probably do more 
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good than any general proclamation of outlawry. 
The danger to society is not so much from the 
few miserable desperadoes in pot-houses who 
plan murder, and in nine cases out of ten find 
themselves in prison for their pains before they 
have been able even to kill a policeman, as from 
the high-flying gentlemen in jack-boots who, un- 
der pretext of zeal for law and order, are always 
jumping at chances to slaughter peaceable citizens 
and deprive quiet-going householders of their 
liberties. The order issued, for instance, by the 
German authorities exhorting the police not to 
hesitate to shoot, stab, or slay in case of any dis- 
turbance in the street is quite as bad in its way 
as the anarchical plot at Cairo. There is also con- 
siderable danger that the German Government 
may attempt to exploit this international crusade 
against anarchism so as still further to restrict 
the scant liberties of their political opponents. 
This is to be regretted from every point of view. 
The proceedings of the social democratic con- 
gress held in October at Stuttgart serve to show 
that unless the natural process of evolution is 
checked by fresh arbitrary legislation, the social 
democrats will next century be no more revolu- 
tionary than English Radicals. The worship of 
the goddess revolution is at a discount just now 
in Germany. But nothing would rehabilitate 
her falien goddess ship so much as a recurrence 
on the part of the Kaiser to measures already 
hinted at, which would enable every extremist 
to argue, with some appearance of truth, that 
legitimate political and industrial methods of 
agitation being forbidden, there was no alterna- 
tive but to resort to force. It is in this way that 
arbitrary kaisers breed dynamitards ; the latter 
are the illegitimate spawn of the former. 


THE KAISER’S PILGRIMAGE. 


The Kaiser's visit to Jerusalem, attended by a 
great cortége of Protestant pastors and their wives, 
has been one of the most bizarre and picturesque 
incidents of the season. Nothing could be more 
innocent and, indeed, admirable than the Em. 
peror’s pious pilgrimage to the Holy City. Bet. 
ter men than he have made the pilgrimage be- 
fore, although none ever signalized their Christian 
zeal by publicly fraternizing with the head of 
Mohammedanism, whose hands still drip with 
Christian gore. If there were still any such 
moral authority in Christendom as that which 
compelled another German emperor to go to 
Canossa and which made our own King Henry 
do penance for the murder of Becket, the Kaiser 
would have gone to Jerusalem, not in triumph 
to proclaim himself a protector of Christians, but 
rather as a penitent, humiliated and abased, eat- 
ing the bread and drinking the water of affliction, 

















in order to testify to all men his repentance for 
the part he played in Armenia and in Greece. But 
the Pope, who inherits the shadow of the throne 
of Hildebrand, has not been able to do anything 
but feebly emit a protest on behalf of the claims 
of France to a monopoly of the right of protect- 
ing Christians in the East. Whereupon his im- 
perial majesty in high dudgeon has recalled his 
ambassador from the Vatican and will sulk for a 
season. 


THE GERMAN ‘‘ DRANG NACH. OSTEN.”’ 


At St. Petersburg I met a distinguished Rus- 
sian who had just returned from Constantinople. 
On hearing that I contemplated returning by the 
Bosphorus, he said: ‘* You will find spoken in 
Constantinople more German than any other Eu. 
ropean, language. Constantinople is becoming 
as German as Berlin. When the German am. 
bassador left the other day en congé to prepare 
for the Kaiser’s tour and the Sultan sent two 
aids-de-camp to the station to bid him au revoir, 
the whole platform was crowded with Germans. 
They all wore fezes and they all were pashas or 
ministers. They represented the effective civil 
and military administration of the Ottoman Em. 
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pire. While England and Russia have been dis- 
puting about the shell, Germany has carried off 
the oyster. Nor was it only in Constantinople ; 
they are everywhere en evidence. They are stead- 
ily pushing on their railroad.through Asia Minor. 
Every station is a little German colony. Every 
depot is a German bazaar. Before we know where 
we are Asiatic Turkey will have become a Ger- 
man province.”” The German Emperor's visit 
advertises to the world at large the real meaning 
of the famous phrase, ‘‘ Drang nach Osten.” It 
used to be imagined that it oniy meant the 
thrusting of Austria down to Salonica. It now 
appears that it means the extension of the Ger- 
man empire to the Tigris and the Euphrates. So 
far as England, Russia, and France are concerned, 
they have no ground for complaint. They have 
one and all failed to protect the populations of 
Asia Minor, and have thereby abdicated their 
right to object when another power undertakes 
to make the desert bloom as the rose and to re- 
store to its former prosperity the Garden of Asia. 
Of course it is very iniquitous that it should be 
done in alliance with the Turk. But there will 
be short shrift for the Sultan as soon as the Ger- 
man really feels his feet in Asia Minor. 





troops. 





THe KAISERIN (to the Sultan): “It is an honor and pleasure for me (leaning on your arm) to be able to see your brave 
Does not Asia Minor owe its happiness and protection to them?” 
ScutTan: “To me and them, madam.”—From the Amsterdammer. 
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THE NEW MINISTRY AT THE CAPE, 

The news of the Anglo-German agreement 
about Delagoa Bay did not save Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s ministry at the Cape. It may indeed 
have expedited his dismissal. The danger of a 
Boer ascendency in Cape Colony was distinctly 
diminished when Germany contemptuously cast 
the Transvaal adrift and arranged with England 
for the preémption of Delagoa Bay. Members of 
the anti-Rhodes party, therefore, may have felt 
themselves more free to vote in accordance with 
their electoral pledges. Anyhow they did so 
vote, and the vote of no confidence in the Sprigg 
ministry was carried by a majority of 39 to 37. 
A majority of 2 is not as big as a church door, 
but it is sufficient; and Sir Gordon Sprigg at 
once tendered his resignation to Sir Alfred Mil- 
ner. He has been succeeded by a Schreiner min- 
istry. Mr. Schreiner, Olive Schreiner’s brother, 
isa good man. He has on his right and left 
hand men to whom that adjective would not be 
applied except in sarcasm. Mr. Merriman and 
Mr. Sauer were indispensable, but, except for 
keeping the majority together, the ministry 


would have been stronger without them. The 
new government cannot do much harm. If it 























THE KAISER LANDING AT SOLMA BAG TCHE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


tries to keep its pledges and pass a redistribution 
bill, it will dig its own grave. If it repudiates 
its pledges and leaves redistribution alone, it will 
probably go to pieces. A majority of 2 is large 
enough to slay an old ministry ; it is not large 
enough on which to found a new one. The ma- 
jority in the upper house being progressists, it 
will effectively check any reactionary legislation 
on the part of the Africanders. On the whole, 
Sir A. Milner may now probably take his holiday 
with a clear conscience. We shall all be very 
glad to see him in England again and hear from 
his own lips what he thinks of the position. 


ANOTHER ‘‘ UNFRIENDLY ACT.” 


Mr. George Curzon, ‘‘ that most superior per- 
son,’’ has been made a peer, so that the familiar 
couplet will lose its point. Miss Mary Leiter, of 
Chicago, is now Lady Curzon of Kedleston, wife 
of the Viceroy of India. I was not a little 
amazed and considerably amused by the impres- 
sion that prevailed at St. Petersburg as to the 
significance of Mr. Curzon’s appointment. The 
Russians certainly regard it, rightly or wrongly, 
as quite as unfriendly an act as the dispatch of a 
French expedition to Fashoda. They hold that 


























Mr. Curzon has openly proclaimed himself an 
enemy of Russia, and they are on the look out 
for squalls on the central Asian frontier. I 
yield to no one in my conviction as to the capac- 
ity for foolish action in the new viceroy. ‘‘ Seest 
thou a man wise in his own conceit? there is 
more hope of a fool than of him,” and I do not 
in the least underestimate the mischief which the 
new viceroy may do India and England if he 
should when in office endeavor to carry out the 
principles on which he defended the criminal 
campaign on the northwest frontier. But I do 
not see how he can hurt Russia. The viceroys 
who have been the greatest Russophobists have 
always helped Russia most and injured India 
most severely. Mr. Curzon is not likely to be 
any exception to this rule. Besides, he is known 
to be a man suspect. A less pronounced advo- 
cate of aggression and provocation might involve 
us in much more trouble before we divined what 
he was about. When you know that a thief is 
in the room you are not very likely to lose your 
spoons. But let us hope that the ex-under secre- 
tary will use his viceroyalty so as to cause us 
to forget all the nonsense he wrote in the days 
of his early omniscience. 


LORD ELGIN’S FAREWELL 


Lord Elgin, the retiring viceroy, being enter- 
tained by his friends on his departure from India, 
made a speech in which he did his best to defend 
his administration from the indictment brought 
against it in Parliament and elsewhere. He as- 
serted in the strongest terms that the war on the 
northwest frontier was none of his seeking and 
was in fact unavoidable. To reply to that would 
take more space than I have at my disposal, so I 
will pass on to what he says as to the results of 
these wars. He said: 


The expeditions were successful and fully achieved 
the objects for which they were sent out. Peace has 
now prevailed for six months in all the regions of dis- 
turbance, and the Afrida jirgahs will meet in a few 
days to hear the conclusions of the government of 
India and her majesty’s government on all the questions 
outstanding with them. I give it as my opinion that 
these things will, in the end, make for peace. The tribes 
which know now the length of our arm and have felt 
our power to punish will more readily, under careful 
and sympathetic management, come to recognize that 
we have no desire to trample on their rights or en- 
croach on the self-government which they prize, and 
will be more careful for some time to come how they 
attack us. 


It is to be hoped that future viceroys will 
take milder means of demonstrating the ab- 
sence of any ‘‘ desire to trample on their rights”’ 
than the dispatch of armies to burn, slay, and 
destroy. 
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THE REAL 


MORAL OF THE WARS. 


said Lord Elgin, ‘will be 
more careful for some time to come how they 
attack us.’”’ Yes. But we also will be more 
careful, let us hope, for a long time to come how 
we attack them. The 7%mes, reviewing the book 
written by its own correspondent, Colonel Hutch- 
inson, on the Tirah campaign, justly remarks 
that we were taught a very severe lesson by 
which we ought to profit : 


‘¢The tribes,” 


For the first time the Indian army was called upon to 
meet, in the most difficult country in the world, a foe 
partly armed with good rifles which he had learned to 
use. ‘We are too much accustomed to think of the 
tribes on our frontier as an undisciplined rabble to be 
treated with contempt. . . . We have learned now that 
the conditions no longer exist which warranted such a 
belief,” and the present problem of the Indian govern- 
ment is to seek a means of insuring that the great fight- 
ing powers of the Afridi and Orakzai clans may be 
turned to account for the defense of the frontier. 


The first thing to do to solve that problem is 
surely to reverse the policy which made the 
Afridi and Orakzai clans the friends of our foes 
and the deadly foes of our friends. 


ENGLAND AT THE FEET OF INDIA. 


Before passing from the subject of India | 
would note with hearty satisfaction the wise and 
bold utterance of Principal Fairbairn on the sub- 
ject of the relative position of England and India 
in the study of the philosophy of religion. <A 
Chicago lady at the time of the parliament of re- 
ligions endowed a lectureship, to be held by 
eminent Christian divines, who should proceed 
to India to interpret Christianity to the Hindoos. 
Dr. Barrows was the first to go. This year Dr. 
Fairbairn has been selected. But at a dinner 
given in his honor on his departure he frankly 
told his hosts that he was going far more as a 
learner than as a teacher. He said: 


Religion was in a sense an incident in the life of the 
English people. They loved to explore, they loved com- 
merce and conquests, they loved literature ; they had 
many loves. Religion was one. But in India the peo- 
pie awelt in their own land, and their supreme concern 

yas and always had been their religion. No English- 
man would ever expect any one to make a Hindoo of 
him. When you went to a Hindoo you had to meet a 
conviction which was not yours. To the Hindoos 
Christianity represented English power, civil servants, 
soldiers—all that our empire there could mean. Their 
religion was as it was when Alexander saw it, when the 
Portuguese, and the Frenchman, and the Englishman 
saw, it. We should never know the Indian problems till 
we knew the Indian mind. Therefore to interpret In- 
dia to England was a greater necessity than interpreting 
England to India. 


This witness is true. Prince Ukhtomsky said 
much the same to me at St. Petersburg as to the 
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importance of interpreting the Chinese mind to 
the Russians. Thank Heaven we are at last 
emerging from the state of supercilious arrogance 
in which we raw tyros in the study of spiritual 
things loftily dismissed the saints and sages of 
the East as ‘‘mere benighted heathen.” 


THE PEACE COMMISSION AT PARIS. 


It seems as if I shall find the commissioners still 
at the Hotel Continental when I return to Paris. 
It is to be hoped that they and their wives and their 
ladies-in-waiting will at least profit by their visit 
to improve their French accent and familiarize 
themselves with Paris manners. The negotia- 
tions drag heavily. The Spanish commissioners 
want to know why about this, that, and the other 
—why the Americans object to assume the Cuban 
debt, why they want more of the Philippines than 
was asked for in the protocol, ete., etc. The ne- 
gotiations will severely test the patience of the 
Americans, who at home are more interested in 
discovering who is responsible for the sufferings 
of their troops than listening to the protests of 
the Spanish peace commissioners. President Me- 
Kinley bas been making a speech concerning 
the sublime unselfishness of the United States, 
which has reminded scoffing diplomats of the Old 
World of the Pharisee who went up into the 
temple to pray—‘:and remained to prey,” adds 
the scoffer, who obstinately refuses to see the 
sublime acme of altruism in a war which’ has 
ended in the seizure of all there was to be had 
for the taking in Asia and in America. The war 
with Spain cost the United States all told 107 
officers and 2,803 men, most of whom perished 
from defective transport and commissariat. There 
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is no doubt at all that the Americans went into 
this war with a sincere desire to do an unselfish 
piece of work for suffering humanity. It is their 
misfortune, not their fault, that they have come 
out with Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
added in fact, if not in form, to the possessions 
of Uncle Sam. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


The Russians, who really did make a long and 
bloody war for humanity in 1877, and only re- 
couped themselves with very small pickings in 
Bessarabia and in Armenia, are very sarcastic 
about the high moral sense of the Americans, 
who, as the prize of such a little war, annex 
wholesale, right and left, the valuable possessions 
of Spain. It would do Mr. Hanna good, for 
instance, if he could see the smile with which the 
old-world foreign offices read this lofty exposi- 
tion of the reasons which compel poor Uncle 
Sam to pocket the Philippines. Mr. Hanna told 
an interviewer : 

The United States is under obligations to the insur- 
gents to establish a stable and enlightened form of 
government throughout the entire archipelago. When 
the war began the Philippine insurrectionists became, 
in a certain sense, allies of the Americans. It is, there- 
fore, our moral duty to see that in the future they shall 
be assured of safe, civilized rule. Until the United 
States determines in just what manner the Philippines 
shall ultimately be governed, we necessarily have to 
consider the Philippines as our wards. During this 
transition period the United States will be calied upon 
to exercise a primitive or, rather, arbitrary form of 
control over the islands, and to continue it until Con- 
gress finally evolves a system of government. It seems 
to me we shall have to maintain a temporary protecto- 
rate over the archipelago. 















WORLD POLITICS THROUGH A RUSSIAN ATMOSPHERE. 


John Bull has so often been the butt of these 
cynical diplomats that he rather likes having a 
brother in misfortune. Besides, he remembers 
how often his own kith and kin beyond the sea 
joined the scoffers when he talked like Mr. 
Hanna. 


SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE. 


Certainly there is something wrong somewhere 
in the training and education of Englishmen, 
otherwise it would never have been possible for 
the board of trade to have issued such a return 
on the causes of the decay in British trade. In 
this memorandum are summarized the reports of 
116 diplomatic and consular agents in all parts 
of the world. One and ail tell the same story. 
We are being beaten everywhere in markets that 
were once our own because of our pride, stupid- 
ity, and lethargy. Germans and Americans are 
cutting us out everywhere, and it serves us right. 
The excessive arrogance and smug self-compla- 
cency which have so long made the English so 
detested by their neighbors are now exacting 
their penalty in the way of business. We de- 
spise the foreigner, and if he will not take what 
we deign to offer him we let him go elsewhere ; 
and as a consequence he has gone elsewhere. 
Our business rivals have none of this stupid 
pride about them. If a foreigner wants to have 
anything in his style they are humble enough to 
try and let him have what he wants without 
elaborately making him feel that he is a con- 
demned fool for not preferring it British fashion. 
The board of trade memorandum might appro- 
priately be issued as a sermon preached by the 
representatives of England abroad from the fa- 
iniliar text, ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruction and 
a haughty spirit before a fall.”” We have got our 
fall, or part of it. 


ENGLAND AS SEEN FROM ABROAD. 


Ten years ago I wrote: ‘‘If you want to ap- 
preciate your country, look at it from any foreign 
capital you please.’’ To-day I no longer feel it 
would be safe to give the same advice. Com- 
pared with New York, London is a badly lighted 
country village. Compared with Hamburg, the 
street locomotion is as that of the stage-coach era 
compared to that of the train de luxe. Why, 
even here in Sebastopol, in the city ‘which has 
risen like a phenix from the ashes of the fortress 
we pounded to bits half a century since, electric 
trolley cars are running which are immensely in 
advance of anything to be found in the capital of 
the British empire. Yet what region of the 
world is there that is not full of the labors of 
Knglishmen ? Even this very Sebastopol was 
originally laid out by an Englishman in the Rus- 
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sian service. Englishmen made the gas for St. 
Petersburg, as they are still to do it for the 
suburbs of Vienna. All over southern Russia 
Englishmen founded and directed iron works 
and presided over the industrial development of 
the country. Now all is changed. Belgians 
and Frenchmen and Germans do the business— 
and a greater business—that the Englishmen be- 
gan. Even in the working of tramways Belgians 
make lines pay which the English have abandoned 
in despair of earning a dividend. And the city 
of Vienna, under the guidance of its anti-Semitic 
chief, Dr. Lueger, has just mulcted itself in an 
expenditure of a couple of millions sterling in 
gratifying a determination to get rid of the Eng- 
lish gas company without regard either to law or 
equity. All this is bad showing for the Brit- 
isher, although no doubt it is the best medicine 
for John Bull, who of late years has grown too 
fat and altogether high and mighty properly to 
look after his business. 


POLAND AND IRELAND. 


The other night at St. Petersburg I was hotly 
pressed by two vehement Polish patriots, of very 
different political schools, on the subject of the 
wrongs of Poland. They differed about many 
things, but they both agreed in declaring that if 
they could but be gifted with the privileges of 
Irishmen they would consider that the portals of 
paradise had opened before their eyes. Of which 
it is well that the Irish irreconcilables should 
take due note. They too often talk as if they 
would prefer to be under the bloody rule of a 
Turkish pasha than the somewhat wooden and 
arrogant sway of an English majority. Mr. 
Redmond’s description of the new Irish local 
government act, addressed to the Parneilites on 
October 10, will tend to increase the envious 
despair with which in Warsaw they sigh for 
liberty as in Ireland. Mr. Redmond said : 

No words that he could use could exaggerate the 
value of that act. Of course they knew that it did not 
in the remotest degree touch the question of their 
national claims, but short of that it made the people in 
every county in Ireland for the first time in the history 
of this country a free people. It freed them absolutely 
from the rule of men who were irresponsible and for the 
most part alien in race, in feeling, and in national in- 
spiration. It placed in the hands of the people the 
power of levying and of spending millions of taxation, 
and for the first time in the history of Ireland it gave 
the people a chance of applying themselves to practical 
questions upon which undoubtedly depended their fu- 
ture industrial prosperity. 

If that act works well it will encourage prog- 
ress in the same direction outside the British 
empire. And whether it works well or ill will 
depend entirely upon Irishmen themselves. 








if lees al reasons that have justified the 
expulsion of Spain from Cuba are too 
numerous to be summed up in a sentence or two. 
To begin with, America acknowledged some 
duties toward humanity at large; and the Cu- 
bans were in sore need of a helping hand. From 
our own point of view, moreover, we had a right 
to urge that bad administration in Cuba was:a 
standing injury. The harmful effects of Spanish 
methods upon our commerce, though easy to 
demonstrate, might not have afforded a sufficient 
ground for our — interference. Con- 
siderations of the public health, however, have 
always afforded us an ample reason for condemn- 
ing and ending Spanish sovereignty in Cuba at 
any time when it might seem to us advisable to 
execute judgment. * It has been estimated that 
the loss of life and property in the United States 
occasioned by epidemics of yellow fever and 
other diseases directly traceable to Cuban sea 
ports have been greater in the aggregate than all 
the cost of blood and treasure caused by the 
great Civil War. Scores of fearful visitations 
of infectious maladies have swept across our Gulf 
and Southern States, and many of these have 
penetrated the North—all by reason of the near- 
ness of the plague-infested harbor of Havana. 
This very season has witnessed yellow-fever 
panics, with their accompaniment of ‘‘ shotgun 
quarantines,”’ in several of our Gulf States ; and 
although happily the disease was of a mild type 
and the loss of life not heavy, there were entailed 
a fearful loss of business and a most deplorable 
paralysis of all social and economic activities. 
While our Gulf States were thus convulsed 
with dread of the yellow-fever specter the Span- 
ish peace commissioners at Paris were endeavor- 
ing to persuade the American peace commission- 
ers that the United States ought to assume 
responsibility for the «* Cuban debt.”” A Cuban 
debt, in any true sense of the phrase, should 
nave represented expenditure incurred for the 
venefit of Cuba. A great many years ago the 
town of San Diego, Cuba, employed Col. George 
K. Waring, Jr., to construct a trunk sewer sys- 





tem. Any indebtedness that may remain out- 
standing against that municipality for that par- 
ticular piece of public work or any analogous 
undertaking, will assuredly be honored by the 
United States on behalf of the Cuban people and 
the citizens of the town in question. 


But it has 


COL. GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 
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not, in fact, been the policy of the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba to incur indebtedness for 
sanitary and public improvements. The ‘¢Cuban 
debt’ has represented money borrowed for the 
subsistence and enrichment of an oppressive civil 
and military establishment in Cuba, that has 
been entitled to no more respect than the civil 
and military government of a Turkish province. 
If this much-discussed ‘‘Cuban debt’’ had to 
any extent been incurred in the carrying out of 
sanitary reforms at Havana, particularly the con- 
struction of a proper drainage system for the 
city and harbor, the people of the United States 
would have consented very cheerfully to guaran- 
tee the financial obligation. It will be worth to 
the United States all that the war has cost in 
suffering and death, as well as in pecuniary out- 
lay, to be in the position—that we will within 
the coming month have attained—to establish a 
régime of cleanliness in the Cuban seaports. 
With a discernment that cannot be too highly 
praised, President McKinley gave the governor- 
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ship of Santiago to Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood, 
whose equipment and skill as a physician and 
sanitary expert are equal at every point to his 
tried and proven qualities as soldier and admin- 
istrator. General Wood’s prompt measures of 
sanitary precaution saved the city of Santiago 
from a yellow-fever epidemic that was impending 
and seemingly inevitable. President McKinley 
was determined that no time should be lost, upon 
our obtaining military control of Havana and the 
other ports at the west end of Cuba, in dealing, 
not only on temporary lines, but also upon the 
basis of permanent reconstruction, with the health 
conditions that have been so notoriously bad for 
many generations. The most pressing task at 
the moment was to make sure of the conditions 
surrounding the troops that we were about to 
send to take the place of the retiring Spanish 
garrisons. To that end it was de termined by 
the President and the War Department to send 
a commission of experts to select sites for camps, 
and to make recommendations touching the prop- 
er supply to those camps with water, means of 
drainage, and transportation facilities. 

The members of this commission were experi- 
enced officers of the regular army, with the 
exception of one chosen from civil life. This 


exception was Col. George E. Waring, Jr., who 
was made chairman of the commission, and who 
was charged not only with the duty of giving 
advice upon the location and health conditions of 
camping- grounds, but also with the greater task 


of inquiring into the sanitary conditions of Ha- 
vana and other cities in the western part of Cuba. 
This was with a view to recommending on broad 
lines the best way to stamp out the breeding- 
places of pestilence. No better man than Colonel 
Waring could have been selected. He was ap- 
pointed early in October and returned with an 
elaborate report before the end of the month. 
He had been in Cuba only two or three weeks, 
yet he had not performed a superficial errand. 
For he had in fact given to Cuba not two or three 
weeks merely, but the cumulative knowledge and 
experience of a lifetime. And, as it proved in 
the end, he gave his life itself. 

Colonel Waring’s death has made it even more 
certain than an added ten years to his life could 
have made it that the United States will radi- 
cally renovate the port of Havana, and that yel- 
low fever—as a clearly preventable disease—will 
be exterminated from North America. Thus, in 
his death, Colonel Waring will have rendered to 
his countrymen the crowning service of a long 
life of usefulness, and will have derived his chief 
title to fame from the part he. was permitted to 
take in the noble task of emancipating Cuba. All 
the varied experiences of his life had preémi- 
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nently fitted him for this brief mission, with its 
successful, though tragic, ending. 

The just appreciation of Colonel Waring’s 
mission has been almost unanimous, and the les- 
son of his life and death has profoundly impressed 
the community for good. Colonel Waring, be- 
ing a patriot as well as our foremost sanitary 
engineer, did not wait to be sent against his own 
will and judgment upon a worthless errand. He 
gladly volunteered his services, and the President 
of the United States in accepting those services 



































COL. WARING AS A CAVALRY OFFICER IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


gave Colonel Waring the noblest opportunity of 
usefulness that had ever fallen to his lot. The 
mission to Cuba reflected honor and credit alike 
upon both men. 

Colonel Waring was familiar with the ancient 
injunction to cleanse the fountain that the stream 
may be pure. He knew that in this werld 
whether one wished it or not he must have con- 
cern for his neighbor’s welfare or must in the 
end share his neighbor's misfortune. The very 
facts that Colonel Waring died of yellow fever 
in New York City (within a stone’s throw from 
the office of this magazine) and that the malady 
had not sufficiently developed when he reached 
the port of New York to cause his detention at 
Quarantine, are an illustration of the most direct 
sort that the health of New York is immediately 
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concerned with the slum conditions of Havana, 
and that the short and easy way to protect a 
thousand American communities—not only from 
the actual invasion of yellow fever, but also 
from the dread of it, which is almost as ruinous 
—is to drive straight at the source and cleanse 
Havana. 

It was certainly fitting on many accounts that 
Colonel Waring should have been chosen to 
recommend the plans for Havana's sanitation. 
He had been greatly concerned in years past 
with the sewerage systems and sanitary arrange- 
ments of our own Southern cities, and had thus 
been conspicuously identified with the work of 
American defense against the periodic invasions 
of West Indian yellow fever. He had con- 
structed the drainage system of Memphis, Tenn., 
after the great yellow-fever scourge of 1878; 
he had also been a consulting engineer in the 
work of protecting New Orleans by means of 
sanitary appliances. Various other Southern 
towns and cities had employed his services or 
adopted his system. All these experiences had 
eminently fitted him to draw up the sanitary 
plan of campaign for a final assault on the great 
stronghold of the yellow-fever scourge—Havana 
itself. He had abundant help in his October 
mission, and lost no time in prosecuting his in- 
quiries and formulating his conclusions. The 
subject had been much considered by others and 
there was a good deal of data at hand. Colonel 
Waring did not even wait until his arrival at 
New York to put his recommendations upon 
paper. He had intended, it is true, to revise 
and expand his report, but the substance of it 
was already prepared for presentation to Presi- 
dent McKinley when Colonel Waring reached 
New York on Tuesday, October 25. 

He had intended to give the document its 
finishing touches and carry it to Washington on 
Wednesday, but he found himself indisposed and 
consented to remain at home a day or two before 
going to the capital. He died on the following 
Saturday morning. Tis report survives him and 
will unquestionably command great deference 
at Washington. The drainage improvements 
recommended by Colonel Waring for the port 
of Havana will cost several millions of dollars, 
and will be worth in the course of the next few 
decades several hundred millions in the protec- 
tion they will afford to the United States, not to 
mention the protection to Cuba itself. 

Colonel Waring, like Colonel Roosevelt, Gen- 
erai Wood, Admiral Dewey, and others who 
might be mentioned among those who have re- 
cently served the Government, was a living refu- 
iation of the calumny which declares that we 
Americans have neither the men nor the capacity 
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for efficient public administration. He had done 
excellent public work at various posts during 
more than forty years. He was born in the 
State of New York in 1833, became interested 
at an early age in agricultural chemistry and 
kindred subjects, and began his life-work in the 
50s as a lecturer upon scientific farming and an 
agricultural manager and engineer. For a while 














COLONEL WARING AS HEAD OF THE NEW YORK STREET- 
CLEANING DEPARTMENT, 


he was the managing partner on Horace Greeley’s 
famous farm at Chappaqua. Shortly afterward 
he became associated with Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, who gave him the important work of 
grading, draining, and planting Central Park. 
This notable undertaking for the permanent 
pleasure, health, and pride of New York occu- 
pied him until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
He was one of the volunteers of 1861, and after 
a few months became a colonel of Missouri cav- 
alry. He served through the war with distine- 
tion and valor, and after a year or two of varied 
experience took the management of the Ogden 
farm at Newport, R. I., where he remained for 
some ten years, gaining experience, knowledge, 
and reputation as a scientific authority upon 
everything that could pertain to the management 
of landed property, together with the raising of 
fine stock, agricultural chemistry, and scientific 





drainage, both agricultural and sanitary, and 
where he also wrote some charming books thiat 
showed first-class literary qualifications. 

It was about twenty years ago that Colonel 
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Waring entered in the fullest sense upon his 
professional work as a sanitary engineer. His 
most famous achievement was the difficult task 
of putting in the so-called ‘‘ Waring system” of 
drainage for the city of Memphis. The other 
cities whose sewers, water-supply, or general 
sanitary improvement he was concerned with 
from time to time would make a long list if 
fully enumerated. Colonel Waring’s qualifica- 
tions for his work were exceptional in their 
variety. It would be hard to name any other 
man of his day who combined so much practical 
experience with scientific knowledge. And he 
possessed perhaps even greater ability as an ad- 
ministrator than as an engineer. 

The more popular kind of reputation did not 
come to Colonel Waring until his appointment in 
1895 by Mayor Strong as head of the street- 
cleaning department of New York. To many 
people it seemed beneath the dignity of so emi- 
nent an engineer as Colonel Waring to take a 
broom in his hand—so to speak—and proceed 
to sweep up the accumulated filth of a long 
series of Tammany administrations. But, fortu- 
nately, Colonel Waring had imagination enough 
to conceivg of his work in the largest possible 
way. Mayor Strong promised that there should 
be no political interference in the department 
and that Colonel Waring should have an oppor- 
tunity to show that New York could be made as 
clean as the best foreign cities. From its rank 
as the worst street-cleaning department of all the 
great towns of the civilized world, Colonel 
Waring soon lifted the New York department to 
a place among the best—possibly even to the 
very head of the list. It was not merely a mo- 
mentary personal triumph, either; but one of 
those thoroughgoing reforms that has left the 
cleansing department upon a permanently efficient 
basis. Every phase of the problem how to col- 
lect, remove, and finally dispose of the waste 
material of a great city was thoroughly studied 
by Colonel Waring, and the results of his study 
were rapidly embodied in the working methods 
of his department. 

The transforming effect upon the appearance, 


comfort, and health of the city was almost 
magical. His concrete setting-forth of the 


superior value of non-political, business-like ad- 
ministration was more effective, as a practical 
object-lesson, than all the speeches and argu- 
ments that the reformers could have launched in 
fifty years. When Tammany came into power 
again there was a strong sentiment among T'am- 
many men themselves in favor of the retention 
of Colonel Waring at the head of the street- 
cleaning department. But although the position 
was given to a Tammany man, the civil-service- 
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reform principle was not wholly ignored, for the 
new appointee had been one of Colonel Waring’s 
chief assistants and was publicly pledged to carry 
on Colonel Waring’s system to the best of his 
ability. 

The new era of a really clean metropolis that 
Colonel Waring brought about has cost some 
extra money. But the addition to the yearly 
appropriation for street cleaning is a trifling thing 
when one weighs it against the difference between 
failure and success. Proper cleansing has saved 
the city thousands of lives every year and scores 
of thousands of cases of illness. The monetary 
value of freedom from dust and mud in a closely 
crowded city would run into very high figures if 
justly estimated. What Colonel Waring was able 
to do in New York became the most conspicu- 
ous topic of municipal discussion throughout the 
whole country. There are a hundred cities and 
towns of importance that are to-day cleaning their 
streets more efficiently than they would otherwise 
be doing, by reason of the example that Colonel 
Waring set in the metropolis. 

The New York department of street cleaning 
has a broad scope, and Colonel Waring had au- 
thority over the whole question of the removal 
and disposal of garbage and domestic waste, as 
well as that of streets and public places. His 
conduct of the department was always from the 
standpoint of the board of health, rather than 
from that of the fiscal authorities. He saw clear- 
ly that a city can never afford to spend money 
grudgingly when the result of such expenditure 
is shown in a decided reduction of the rate of 
sickness and death. The most disastrously ex- 
pensive thing for any community is a high death- 
rate, with recurring visitations of epidemics of 
preventable disease, such as typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, cholera, yellow fever, and so on. The 
sum total of Colonel Waring’s efforts for the im- 
proved administration of New York City bore 
directly upon these questions of public health. 

He had completed his sixty-fifth year and was in 
the fullest possession cf his powers and resources. 
The experience of forty years went into his brief 
October work in Cuba. The American people 
will not forget his public services and will cherish 
the lessons of his career. There should be a 
monument to his memory in the tenement district 
of New York, where he was known so well and 
where thousands of children, as volunteer mem- 
bers of his Auxiliary Street Cleaning Society, 
held him in enthusiastic regard. In Havana, 
also, when in due time the great trunk sewers are 
constructed along the line of his suggestions, 
there should be placed a tablet or some other 
memorial of his fatal, but fruitful, visit of Octo- 
ber, 1898. 








OUR ARMY SUPPLY DEPARTMENTS AND THE 
NEED OF A GENERAL STAFF. 


BY JOHN H. PARKER. 
(First Lieutenant Thirteenth Infantry, U.S. A.) 


HE organization of the army may be briefly 
described as follows: The fighting part 
consists of infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
and signalmen. ‘The administration may _ be 
roughly divided into departments of record, sup- 
ply, sanitation, and inspection. 

The records are in the hands of the adjutant- 
general's and iudge advocate-general’s depart- 
ments. The latter is commonly called hy the 
name given; its proper name is the department 
of justice. The supplies are furnished through 
the quartermaster, commissary, and ordnance de- 
partments. Health and sanitation are cared for 
by the medical department, morals by the chap- 
lains and the efficiency of the whole machine 
is constantly under the surveillance of the in- 
spector-general s department. The army is paid 
ly the paymaster’s department—the only one 
with which no fault was found during the recent 
war. 

It is the duty of the adjutant-general’s de- 
partment to keep a complete record of the history 
and service of every member of the army. ‘To 
this end an elaborate system of books is furnished 
to every organization, in which the record of 
every man in the army, from the iowest to the 
highest, begins upon his entrance into the serv- 
ice and terminates only by death or discharge. 
The affairs of this department are administered 
by a corps of officers and clerks, the highest 
officer 1s a major-general, the lowest a major. 
The department is not adequate to the transac 
tion of al! its business even in the ordinary rou- 
tine of peace, and has to be reenforced by one 
line officer in every post and one from every 
regiment. These latter usually perform adja- 
tant’s duty in addition to their duties in the line, 
and have the assistance of one or two enlisted 
men detailed as clerks, who are also required to 
perform hne duty. The regimental adjutants 
are excused from part of their line duties and re- 
ceive the pay of captains of the line. hey form 
practically an addition of forty captains to*the 
force of the department, with the very bad fea- 
ture that just as they become thoroughly profi- 
cient in their duties as adjutants they become 
ineligible for service in that department and 
make way for another lot of green men. 

The department of Justice, or judge advocate- 


general’s departinent, as it is usually called, is 
the other one of the group classified herein as 
‘‘record ” departments. It is a very small corps 
and attends to the legal business of the army. 
Its head is a brigadier-general, and it has only 
about a dozen officers to transact all of its busi- 
ness. It is utterly inadequate to the transaction 
of all the business devolving upon it, and details 
are constantly made from the line to perform 
these duties, in addition to ordinary line duty, ot 
course. ‘‘ This rule is general.” 

In classifying the above as record departments 
it is not intended to convey the impression that 
the others keep no records. A very elaborate 
system of records is kept in each department of 
all business transacted. But these two contain a 
complete history of every member of the service 
since the foundation of the Government. They 
are the historical part of the service. In addi- 
tion to its other duties, the adjutant-general’s 
department prepares, verifies, and issues all or- 
ders pertaining to the service, and is the official 
channel of communication between the different 
grades of the service. It has also supplied, in 
so far as the deficiency has been supplied, the 
place of a general staff. 

The general staff is the nerve center, the mo- 
tive force of an army. It 1s that part of an army 
especially charged with the duty of planning and 
supervising execution. It grapples with the 
problems of organization, strategic distribution, 
and logistics on the large scale. It 1s not in any 
sense a clerical department. The adjutant-gen- 
eral's department, on the other hand, is purely 
a clerical department. Its functions are to rec- 
ord and transmit the will of the commander and 
to keep a record of performance. These duties 
are not such as fit men for dealing with the 
broader questions that pertain to the general staff. 

The supply departments include the quarter- 
master, commissary, and ordnance departments. 
It is their business to provide for all the neces- 
sities of the army—clothing, shelter, transporta 
tion, subsistence, arms, and equipment. 


THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


This department is charged with the greatest 
amount of business and the greatest variety of 
functions pertaining to any in the service. It 
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builds roads, charters steamboats or buys them, 
attends to all railroad and wagon transportation, 
organizes pack-trains, furnishes fuel, forage, and 
stationery, provides clothing, quarters, and tent- 
age, disburses public funds, hires laborers, and 
attends to all the details necessary to execute this 
great volume of business. Its head is a briga- 
dier-general, and it has the largest corps of 
officers belonging to any staff department. These 
officers are assigned to various duties. Some are 
purchasing officers. These are stationed at va- 
rious cities and purchase such articles at such 
times and in such quantities as they may be 


directed by the quartermaster-general. These 
articles they usually ship to depots, where they 
are received by depot quartermasters. From 


these depots articles are sent in bulk by the 
depot quartermasters on requisitions duly ap- 
proved by the commanding officers through the 
long channel of official communication until 
finally authorized by the quartermaster-general. 
Sometimes these officers are also disbursing quar- 
termasters. Purchasing quartermasters usually 
are. In that case they have the complications of 
money accountability added to those of property 
accountability. 

The lowest grade in the department is that of 
captain, but as the department is inadequate to 
the transaction of all its duties, even in time of 
peace, a line officer is detailed from each regi- 
iment as regimental quartermaster. He is always 
a first lieutenant, receives a captain’s pay while 
on this duty, and his relations to the department 
are similar in every respect to those of the regi- 
mental adjutant toward the adjutant-general’s 
department. The quartermaster’s department is 
further assisted in time of peace by the detail 
of one line officer in each post as post quarter- 
master. These officers usually perform their 
staff duties in addition to their line duties, and 
always without extra remuneration therefor. 

In time of war the force in this department is 
increased in two ways. (1) A line officer is de- 
tailed ‘as quartermaster for each brigade, and 
usually another line officer with each division as 
division quartermaster. ‘l'his robs the line of a 
large number of its best officers to perform staff 
duties in which they are usually more or less 1n- 
experienced. (2) The department is also largely 
increased by direct appointment of volunteer 
officers. These, of course, are entirely inexperi- 
enced, and however willing and energetic they 
may ‘be, this inexperience is a heavy handicap 
upon their usefulness. Without the help it re- 
ceives from the line this department would be 
flat on its back even in the ordinary routine of 
peace. With all the help it receives it is in that 
condition in time of war. 


It has a most elaborate system of business and 
records, peculiarly its own. This system has 
been aptly described by a line officer as one for 
‘¢delay of public business.” Handling immense 
sums of money and bearing the responsibility 
for vast quantities of public property as it 
does, there is absolute necessity for an accurate 
system of routine in all that is done by the de- 
partment. But, on the other hand, a department 
which relies so much upon the line as this one 
does should so simplify the transaction of busi- 
ness that the ordinary routine will be both easy 
and rapid. Without this simplicity it takes a 
long time for a line officer or for a volunteer to 
make himself useful, and about the time he be 
comes valuable to the department his services 
become no longer available. 

The complications of red tape in the depart- 
ment can be illustrated. by an incident from war 
experience. The writer had occasion to ship a 
varload of ammunition, a quantity of camp equi- 
page, four Gatling: guns, and twelve men from 
Tampa to Port Tampa in June. The order was 
received at 11 o'clock in the forenoon. Cars 
were procured from the railroad and everything 
was loaded thereon by 2 o’clock. At the same 
time that the loading began steps were taken to 
complete the necessary paper work of the quarter- 
master’s department for the transaction, and this 
was rushed as much as possible. It was attended 
to by expert clerks, but nevertheless was com- 
pleted barely in time for the writer to board a 
rapidly moving freight train which was hauling 
out the cars at 4:15 on that afternoon. It had 
taken twice as long to do the clerical work as was 
required to do all the other work connected with 
the shipment. 

In time of war the various difficulties which 
beset the department lead to the abandonment 
of its complicated routine, with consequent con- 
fusion of business, detrimental to the service 
and to the proper performance of the functions 
of the department. 

Systematic routine is absolutely essential to 
the proper transaction of public business. — Its 
absence or abandonment creates endless con- 
fusion. It leads to an attempt by each officer 
concerned to do business in his individual way 
instead of in a systematic and uniform manner. 
This renders property accountability extremely 
difficult and produces unnecessary delay in for- 
warding the supplies. But a routine whieh is 
too complicated to be adhered to even in time of 
peace must necessarily be abandoned in time of 
war. 

When we come toconsider the methods of this 
department we find that in addition to being 
handicapped by an insufficient force for the 
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drudgery of the department and inadequate ap- 
propriations, it is further beset by the entangle- 
ments of obsolete methods for doing business. 
No business firm could live for a single year if 
attempting to do its business by quartermasters’ 
methods. It would be entirely too slow. There 
is no provision in the department for that elastic- 
ity that is demanded in emergencies. There is 
a slight provision for such grave emergencies as 
a burning building or the sudden prevalence of 
contagious diseases, but even in these cases it is 
necessary to obtain the approval of high officers 
at distant points not familiar with the circum- 
stances before making any considerable expendi- 
tures. It is usually found more expeditious and 
more satisfactory to let matters take the ordinary 
course than to use the emergency provisions of 
the department. 

In the ordinary course of business every ar- 
ticle must be estimated for with great precision 
months in advance, and every paper must pass 
through the hands of several officers who have 
no special knowledge of the circumstances and 
van have no such knowledge, and whose action 
is purely perfunctory. 

These estimates meet their first scrutiny at the 
hands of the immediate commander, who ex- 
amines and approves them before they are for- 
warded. They are not forwarded unless they 
do meet his approval. «shey are next passed 
upon by the next higher commander. The papers 
go first to the office of his assistant adjutant- 
general, where they lie probably four or five 
days in the hands of the clerks ; from this office 
they go to the quartermaster on the staff of this 
superior, to lie several more days, thence back 
again to the office of the assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral. The pile of indorsements is constantly 
growing and soon becomes larger than the original 
communication. At each intermediate office the 
same routine is observed. Every line has to be 
copied in large record books at each place. It 
finally comes back to where it started by the same 
devious route. 

Now, theabsurdity of all this is apparent from 
the fact that these intermediate officers are not 
competent to act decisively on any matter, know 
nothing of the circumstances, and have no means 
of obtaining information except by the same 
route of cireumlocution. They all have one com: 
mon tendency, however, which is to ‘‘cut” ali 
estimates. The original example for this is set 
by Congress. It has been the uniform practice 
of this body to split all War Department esti- 
mates in the middle and to appropriate half the 
remainder in a grudging manner. The estimates 
of the line officers are based on the known needs 
of the service; the funds granted by the quar- 


termaster-general are based on the scanty appro- 
priations at his disposal. Why was the supply 
of tentage so inadequate at Santiago that none 
could be had as late as August 10 on a surgeon’s 
certificate of dire necessity ? Because there was 
none on hand, for tke reason that there had been 
no money to buy it with before the war began, 
and it takes time to make tents, time to weave 
canvas—and double time to get such things done 
through the ‘‘circumlocution office.” Why no 
summer uniforms for the Santiago campaign ? 
Because Congress never would appropriate enough 
for current expenses, to say nothing of enough 
to have such things in stock. 

The additional delay came from the roundabout 
methods of doing business in vogue in the de- 
partment. An example or two will make this 
point more clear than any amount of description. 

In the winter of 1894 the writer had occasion 
to make requisition for twenty-six school desks 
to supply the post school, a regular feature of 
each post. It was duly approved by the com- 
manding officer after investigation of the need, 
and was sent forward in September with a view 
to use in theschool term beginning November 1. 
January 1 the requisition came back to the post 
disapproved. It was at once returned by the 
post commander with a more urgent request. It 
came back disapproved a second time May 31, a 
month after the school term had closed, and was 
once more sent on its weary journey. ‘The desks 
were finally furnished in April of the second 
year, eighteen months after the first request, and 
too late to be used in the second year’s term. 
They could have been bought in open market, 
within ten miles, as cheaply as they were bought, 
and could have been placed in the school-room 
for use within forty-eight hours if modern busi- 
ness methods had been used. This is a typical 
routine case in time of peace. In war time this 
routine would have been complicated by the in- 
sertion of three more obstacles, viz., brigade, 
division, and corps headquarters. Instead of 
facilitating the transaction of business, the action 
of these intermediary officers simply delays it. 
The natural result is that linc officers who have 
to see the sufferings of the troops in time of war 
while waiting for supplies come to have a grand 
contempt for the routine of the department, and 
either ignore it, to the endless confusion of all 


concerned, or else follow it to have their supplies ~ 


arrive after the need for them has ceased to exist. 

The causes of the deiay in the specific instance 
cited can be readily traced. The first and prin- 
cipal cause was that the papers had to be approved 
by officers intermediate between the post com- 
mander and the quartermaster-general who were 
not in a position to know anything about the 
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needs of the post except what could be gleaned 
from the two lines devoted to this subject in the 
requisition. The post commander was in a po- 
sition to know all the facts, and his judgment 
should have been final. He was a responsible 
officer of the army, of high rank and mature 
years, especially designated by the War Depart- 
ment to command this post and to attend to all 
public business therein. He made a diligent 
study of his duties and was extremely careful to 
recommend nothing in excess of what the public 
service required. Whatever he needed for the 
performance of the duties assigned him by the 
War Department should have been furnished 
without question and without delay upon his 
certificate of the necessity. It is the business of 
the inspector-general to report upon how duty 1s 
performed, and there is a department of justice 
to deal with delinquencies. One would think 
there were sufficient safeguards thrown around 
the action of the commanding officer with these 
checks without any necessity of delay of public 
business by the quartermaster’s department. It 
has, properly speaking, no more right to go be- 
hind the commanding officer’s certificate with 
questions than any other department. Its busi- 
ness is, or should be, to obey orders, to furnish 
supplies, and not to override commanding officers. 
Herein we find the first suggestion for improve- 
ment in the department, which is to throw a 
greater responsibility upon officers who certify 
necessities and make their communication with 
the purchasing quartermaster more simple and 
direct. The department is one of supply, pure 
and simple. If the commanding officer errs deal 
with him as the case may demand and hold him 
rigidly accountable. 

The second cause of delay in this particular 
case occurred after the requisitions were finally 
approved. The purchasing quartermaster, instead 
of going into open market as a business man 
would and purchasing this staple commodity 
where he could do so to best advantage, was 
compelled to go through the formality of adver- 
tising for bids for sixty days. This entailed the 
additional delay necessary to obtain authority to 
advertise and all the complication of advertising 
vouchers. Herein lies the second suggestion for 
the improvement of the department. <A duly 
bonded purchasing quartermaster should be per- 
mitted and required to transact business upon 
modern business methods. All the elements of 
competition in open market after personal in- 
vestigation should be invoked, both to cheapen 
prices and to facilitate business. In other words, 
the buyer for the quartermaster’s department, 
like the buyer for a great commercial house, 
should go out into the business world and take 
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advantage of business opportunities. The in- 
spector’s department can watch over his efliciency 
and the department of justice over his honesty. 
Lest it be thought that the given example be 
one pertaining to a non-essential in time of peace 
and that in war time things would be conducted 
more rapidly, an example will be given from war 
experience. The Cuban campaign had been fore- 
seen by intelligent officers for more than a year, 
but the department which clothes the army had 
taken no steps toward providing a suitable aniform 
for campaigning in the tropics until war was de- 
clared. The Fifth Army Corps, a comparatively 
small body of 17,000 men, was concentrated at 
Tampa on the railroad within reach of all the 
appliances for expediting business. Between 
April 26,-when war was declared, and June 6, 
when the corps embarked for Cuba, sufficient 
time elapsed to have clothed 1,000,000 men if 
the matter had been handled in the same manner 
a wholesale clothing firm would handle similar 
business. Yet the corps went to Cuba wearing 
the winter clothing it had brought on its backs 
from Montana, Wyoming, and Michigan. It 
endured the heat of the tropics clad in this, and 
was furnished with light summer clothing by the 
department to wear for its return to Montauk, 
where the breezes were so bracing that the teeth 
chattered even when the men were clad 1n winter 
clothing. The only reason for this absolute 
failure to properly clothe the army was that the 
methods of the department are too slow and an- 
tiquated for the proper performance of business. 
There was no lack of money. It was a simple 
case of red-tape delays. There can be no doubt 
that the intention was that the summer clothing 
should be worn in Cuba and that there should be 
warm clothing issued at Montauk. It was issued 
after the troops had shivered for days in their 
light clothes. The delays unavoidably connected 
with an obsolete method caused great suffering 
that should not have been inflicted upon men 
expected to do arduous duty. <A sensible man 
would not put a heavy blanket on a horse to do 
draught work on a hot day ; but the red tape of 
an antiquated way of doing business caused our 
soldiers to wear heavy woolen clothes in torrid 
heat, when every nerve was to be strained to the 
breaking point in athletic exertion. This is not 
pointed out in a fault-finding spirit. The men are 
proud to have been in the Fifth Corps and to 
have endured these things for the country and 
the flag; but these unnecessary sufferings im- 
paired the fighting strength of the army, caused 
much of the sickness that visited the Fifth Corps, 
and might have caused the failure of the whole 
expedition. They are pointed out in the hope 
that it may lead to reforms which will make it 
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impossible that soldiers shall ever be called upon 
again to endure such dangerous hardships. 

Without invoking leniency for the criticism, 
it may be said that the difficulty here depicted 
was one which beset the department at every 
turn in the whole campaign. It is a typical case. 
Transports, tentage transportation—it was the 
same in everything. With the most heroic ex- 
ertions the department was able to meet emer- 
gencies only after they had passed. This was 
caused partly by lack of ready material, but 
mainly by an inelastic system of doing business 
which broke down in emergencies. This, in 
turn, was caused mainly by the illiberal treat- 
ment accorded to this, as well as to every other 
department of the army by Congress. It uni- 
formly cuts mercilessly all estimates of this, as of 
every other department, and leaves no margin of 
expenditure or chance of improvement. It 
dabbles in matters which are purely technical 
and require the handling of expert executive 
talent, preferring to take the vaporings of 
men utterly ignorant of their subjects rather 
than act on the disinterested recommendations 
of men of tried experience and demonstrated in- 
tegrity. 

THE SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


The subsistence department, usually called 
the ‘‘commissary,” provides food and certain 
other necessaries for the army. It is organized 
in a manner similar to the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment and has a brigadier-general at its head. 
He is assisted by a considerable corps of officers, 
usually called commissaries, but has not enough 
to transact the ordinary routine of peace. <Ac- 
cordingly we find in this, as in the other depart- 
ments of the staff, a large number of line officers 
constantly detailed on staff duty. In war this 
number has to be largely increased, both by line 
details and by the admission of volunteers, utterly 
inexperienced, of course, and who are at best of 
very doubtful value. A further difficulty in 
both departments is that the line officers available 
for these duties are the younger lieutenants, who 
are also deficient in experience in the routine. 
In both departments the duties performed by 
these line officers usually pertain to the ultimate 
distribution of the supplies and are the merest 
drudgery of the departments. The regular mem- 
bers of the departments are then on duty at the 
great depots of supply, as a rule, where they 
have the assistance of competent clerks. The 
drudges from the line, on the other hand, are 
usually in immediate contact with the troops and 
generally perform line duties in addition to the 
staff duties thus imposed upon them. Stress is 
laid upon this fact by iteration, not out of a com- 


plaining spirit, but because it hampers the proper 
discharge of public business and is a menace to 
the service. 

The routine of this department is neither so 
difficult nor so complicated as that of the quar- 
termaster’s department. Greater latitude is al- 
lowed for emergencies, and the commissary with 
the troops is in more direct touch with the pur- 
chasing commissary than is the case with the 
corresponding officers in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment. This arises partly from the character 
of the supplies handled. A large proportion of 
the commissary supplies are perishable commodi- 
ties, needed for immediate consumption, which 
fact has led to provisions in the commissary 
department whereby in the ordinary course of 
business supplies can be rushed from the pur- 
chaser to the consumer without delay and with- 
out confusion. 

The commissary department is also character- 
ized by commendable foresight. It recognizes 
that emergencies may sometimes exist, and has 
for years been experimenting with an emergency 
ration. It is true that this ration was not 
adapted to the climate in which the campaign 
was fought, and also that the department was 
not able to place all the components of the ration 
on the firing line at all times. As to the first, 
soldiers are glad to get food of any kind under 
such circumstances, and the failure in the second 
respect was due to lack of transportation, and 
must be ascribed to the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. The supplies were present in abundance 
within a short distance of the soldiers, and no 
red tape hindered their distribution. There 
were individual cases of suffering, but, on tlie 
whole, this department rose nobly to the occa- 
sion. It has exhibited progressive tendencies in 
the past and needs only two things to fill admi- 
rably the function for which it was created. The 
first of these is emancipation from the evils of 
political administration. It has suffered in this 
respect like every other department of the army 
and in the same manner. The second is that it 
should be treated more liberally in the matter of 
appropriations, and should be granted discretion- 
ary latitude in the periods of emergency corre- 
sponding to the judgment and zeal exhibited 
during the last war. Of course it should be so 
far increased in size as to make it unnecessary to 
rob the line of the army for commissary duty. 
There can be no doubt in the minds of officers 
acquainted with the management of this depart- 
ment that it could have supplied a suitable ration 
well adapted to the climate if the components of 
the ration had not been so tied up in iron-clad 
regulations that the department was powerless to 
deviate from the prescribed articles. 
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THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The ordnance department exhibited a strange 
blending of acute foresight and lack of prescience 
during the campaign. The untiring labors of 
Major Blunt, one of its officers, had resulted in 
giving to the regular army a splendid rifle with 
excellent ammunition. There is no record dur- 
ing the whole campaign that a single rifle proved 
defective or that a single cartridge failed to ex- 
plode. The number of rifles was inadequate, but 
this was not the fault of the ordnance depart- 
ment, which failed to supply a sufficient quantity 
for the simple reason that Congress has always 
refused to appropriate the money to make rifles. 
There was plenty of ammunition for small arms. 

In the matter of heavy ordnance: and disap- 
pearing gun carriages the department was well to 
the front. The mathematical ability of Gordon 
and Bruff had resulted in the finest seacoast guns 


in the world, and the genius of Buffington and 


Crozier had provided the finest carriages for 
heavy guns ever invented ; but the exigencies of 
the campaign did not call for the use of these de- 
vices. To offset these excellences of the ord- 
nance department it must be recorded that the 
carriage provided by it for field artillery belongs 
to ancient history. It is heavy enough for the 
purposes of siege artillery, makes no provisions 
for accurate aiming, very inadequate provisions 
for the recoil, and the limbers carry an inade. 
quate amount of ammunition. The sights fur- 
nished for field artillery also belong to a past 
age, and the defects here pointed out practically 
destroyed that accuracy of artillery fire which is 
so essential to the usefulness of that arm. In 
addition to these shortcomings, the department 
failed utterly to comprehend the true tactical use 
of machine guns, and handicapped them with a 
carriage better suited to field artillery than to 
any other use and entirely unfitted for machine- 
gun service. In these defects, however, our 
ordnance department was not behind the cur- 
rent thought in foreign countries, while in some 
of the other particulars noted it was far in advance 
of them. On the whole, this department met the 
emergency more perfectly than any other in the 
army. 

Its organization is similar to that of the others 
named, and it labors under the same disadvan- 
tages of too limited a number of officers and 
of inadequate appropriations. Vacancies in it, 
however, are filled in a different manner. Al. 
appointments in the ordnance department are 
made as the result of competitive examination 
from the line of the army. This system results 
in placing in the ordnance department the most 
talented and industrious officers in the whole serv- 


ice. It contains about 75 officers and its head 
is a brigadier-general. It procures, fabricates, 
and furnishes all manner and description of 
ordnance supplies to the army, from the six- 
teen-inch gun weighing many tons to the canteen 
from which the soldiers drank their scanty supply 
of San Juan River water. 

To do all this it has to grapple with great 
problems and large expenditures. The large 
guns are constructed at great machine shops 
which are models in their way. The carriages 
and mounts are built at other shops, the equip- 
ments at a third. At still another are made the 
powder and projectiles, while many articles are 
made by private concerns under the constant 
supervision of ordnance officers. The great gun 
factory at Watervliet contains two immense 
machine shops, each over 1,000 feet long and 
crowded with the most intricate and expensive 
machinery. Great ingots of metal weighing 
twenty or thirty tons are moved with ease and 
skill by expert workmen, and holes are bored 
through long pieces of hard steel with infinitely 
more precision than the cabinetmaker displays 
in handling his wooden material. The officers 
who handle this kind of work are expert mathe- 
maticians, who calculate to a pound the pressure 
which one hoop will exert upon another when 
shrunk upon it, and build up modern rifles with 
such absolute precision that upon firing them 
each layer of metal in the gun is strained by ex- 
actly the same amount. The department buys 
great quantities of articles already manufactured, 
and these are all tested by their experts before 
being accepted to see that they reach the required 
standard. 

It has in some respects un admirable routine 
system in time of peace. This system, however, 
contains the usual defect. Requisitions for sup- 
plies are required to take too roundabout a 
course before they can be filled. Like the other 
departments, it is deficient in elasticity; it 
breaks down in time of war. An example will 
illustrate. A requisition for necessary supplies 
for the Gatling gun detachment made in July 
and undoubtediy rushed with all possible speed 
was not filled until long after the campaign was 
over. Although this requisition called for arti- 
cles supposed to be constantly on hand, such as 
revolvers, repairs, etc., for troops in the field 
before the enemy, it was late in October before 
the invoices reached the officer who had made 
the requisition. The suppties have not yet been 
received. The campaign had been closed and 
the detachment had been disbanded early in Sep- 
tember. No blame can be attached, as all the 
officers concerned did their best to expedite the 
business, but the fact remains that in the emer- 
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gency the department failed to meet it. It was 
too short-handed to transact the volume of busi- 
ness forced upon it. 


DEDUCTIONS. 


From the foregoing discussion of the supply 
departments of the army it appears that there is 
in existence a complicated but serviceable system 
of machinery for supplying the needs of the 
army. The difficulties experienced arose from a 
iack of preparation and from the inability of these 
departments to mobilize themselves with suffi- 
cient promptness. Speaking in general terms, 
they were handicapped by lack of force, by lack 
of reserve material, and by ossification in routine 
methods not adapted for emergencies. Each de- 
partment was centralized in one head, who alone 
could transact business pertaining to extensive 
disbursements. This worked well enough in 
peace, but in time of war no one man could at- 
tend to the mass of details that devolved upon 
the heads of the several departments. They 
were also handicapped by having to depend upon 
inexperienced officers in the ultimate distribution 
and accountability for their supplies. There are 
thus two distinct evils to be remedied. The first 
is the tendency to centralization, which paralyzes 
business in emergencies, and the second is the 
lack of adequate force to transact the business 
pertaining to the departments. The first must 
be brought about by a radical change in the 
business methods of the departments themselves. 
The second can be met only by liberal legislation 
on the subject. 

The whole problem is complicated by the fact 
that action by Congress is necessary in any case. 
The administration of the army is so completely 
hampered by cast-iron laws that no radical nor ex- 
tensive reforms can be made except by legisla- 
tion. The hands of the President are tied as 
completely as are those of the general command- 
ing. The root of the whole difficulty is in the 
penurious spirit which has been shown toward 
the army in legislation. No effective remedy 
can be applied unless this evil be first overcome. 
Back of all this, and the primary cause of the 
whole trouble, is the attitude of the people them- 
selves toward the army. Their representatives 
in Congress do but effectuate the will of the 
people. They have always regarded the army 
with distrust and have looked with disfavor upon 
all recommendations for the improvement of the 
service made by army officers. They get exactly 
the kind of an army they pay for ; they get pre- 
cisely the degree of efficiency to be expected under 
the circumstances. No legislation can destroy 
the indomitable spirit of the American soldier. 
The soldier of the line fights, equally regardless 





of legal injustice and of physical hardships, be- 
cause it is in the Anglo-Saxon blood to fight. 
The same spirit led the staff officers to work day 
and night, to wear out their health and to bring 
themselves to the pvint of entire exhaustion in 
order to supply the necessities of the fighting 
line. Like the soldiers of the line, they took the 
means at hand, and amid a thousand discourage- 
ments did the best that could be done with them. 

Owing to the deficiencies above pointed out 
there is a lack of complete and thorough codpera- 
tion between the line and staff. The staff com- 
plains that the line fails to make timely requisi- 
tions ; and the line complains that the staff is 
inefficient in meeting emergencies. The staff 
does not attempt to plan or execute the codrdina- 
tion of effort necessary to harmonious operations. 
There is no department of the staff upon which 
such a duty devolves, and the regular routine of 
duties in the several departments calls for so 
much continuous exertion that the members of 
the staff have no time for the extra work. 
Furthermore, the staff is not accountable to the 
line for any failure in this respect, but to a 
politico-military head called the Secretary of 
War. Neither does the line coérdinate efforts. 
It is entirely taken up in the discharge of its 
regular duties, and reports to another head 
called the general commanding. Hence, while 
both line and staff are bending every effort to a 
common end, their mutual efforts do not conspire 
perfectly to produce combined results. 

But one fact stands out clearly beyond con- 
tradiction : whatever failures there were in the 
war, there was no failure upon the part of the 
line in the performance of line duties. 

The only person who could secure the necessary 
unity of éffort is the President. He is the con- 
stitutional head of the army. To him both line 
and staff report and from him they both receive 
orders. But the President is a very busy man. 
He is also the head of the navy and of other de- 
partments of the Government. He is burdened 
by a multiplicity of affairs which makes it im- 
possible for him to supervise the minutie of 
military operations. Furthermore, the task is 
beyond the physical capacity of any one man and 
too complicated with an infinite variety of details 
each requiring prompt decision and energetic 
action. 

To perform the task thoroughly requires la- 
borious research and careful formation of detailed 
plans, long in advance of anticipated action, suf- 


ficiently elastic to admit of modifications for 
unforeseen circumstances. The preparation of 


such plans requires the collection and classifica- 
tion of a vast amount of military information, 
some of it very difficult to obtain because it re- 
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lates to foreign countries. When the day of 
execution arrives it requires the presence in every 
part of the army of trained officers accustomed to 
responsibility and thoroughly conversant with 
all the operations to be executed. There must 
he a responsible head, too, somewhere, who can 
be held to account for neglect and brought to 
punishment for delinquencies. It will not do to 
let incompetency or neglect shelter itself behind 
political influence and thus evade punishment. 

After the opening of the last war an attempt 
was made to improvise a body of officers which 
should, as far as possible, perform these func- 
tions. This body was called the ‘‘ board of 
strategy.’’ It was attempted to go even further 
and make this body perform the functions of a 
general war office, codrdinating the combined 
operations of army and navy. This board was 
convened at Washington and was composed of 
officers of both the army and the navy. Some of 
them had highly distinguished themselves in 
active warfare, and others had become eminent 
authorities in special fields of military and naval 
research. It formulated plans, made suggestions 
regarding the campaign, held many interesting 
sessions, and perhaps contributed materially to 
the success of the campaign. There were, how- 
ever, two or three grave defects. It was organ- 
ized too late in the campaign. This could not 
be helped, as Congress had not seen fit to organ- 
ize such a body and it was possible only as a war 
measure. Plans for war should be prepared in 
advance. This was especially true of the last 
war, which had been foreseen for years and 
considered a probability for several months. All 
details should have been previously worked out, 
all contingencies foreseen before hostilities began. 
Such plans would require some modifications, of 
course, but would form a working basis. 

Neither Santiago nor Manila Bay would have 
been foreseen; but any plans for war would 
have involved the consideration and solution of 
the following problems: How to raise, arm, 
equip, organize, mobilize, clothe, feed, shelter, 
and transport large bodies of soldiers. The point 
where the battle might occur would be a mere 
tactical detail to be worked out at the proper 
time. The above problems could all be solved 
in time of peace and should have been solved. 

The general staff performs this function in 
foreign armies, but we had no such body in our 
service and nothing to imperfectly take its place. 
The departments were inadequate for the per- 
formance of routine duties. How could they be 
expected to launch out into hard, original work 
like this? What department was fitted by its 
training or its duties to do so? None. 

The board of strategy as constituted had no 
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executive force. It could discuss conditions, 
formulate plans, and propose expedients, but 
could effectuate nothing. It had no legal status 
in the service pursuant to any act of Congress, 
and its opinions had no weight beyond that due 
to the reputation of its individual members. It 
was purely an advisory body, and its propositions 
were regarded, to a very large extent, by officers 
-of the line as unwarranted interference with their 
prerogatives. Besides this, the members of the 
board, however distinguished in their several 
specialties, were not accustomed to this kind of 
work nor to working together in this capacity. 
They were novices at the business and were ex- 
perimenting with a novelty in the service. 

The board of strategy, therefore, though a 
very fine conception, was badly handicapped 
from the start. It served, however, to illustrate 
one expedient for filling a long-felt want, and 
may be the forerunner of a properly organized 
general staff. 

From the above discussion it is possible to de- 
duce certain recommendations tending toward 
the improvement of the military service. 

1. The most urgently needed reform is the 
absolute divorcement of the army in all of its de- 
partments from politics. It is absurd to expect 
the same thorough efficiency and preparation 
found in other departments of the public service 
unless the same methods are used. Military 
service is certainly as important as civil service— 
more so in the time of emergency. Its adminis- 
tration ought to be conducted with the same 
single eye to efficiency, and no department of the 
army should be more exempt from political in- 
fluence than the staff. This points at once to 
the most urgent reform, viz., make the com- 
manding general the real working head of the 
army, instead of the Secretary of War. No 
good results have come to the service by the ex- 
tension of the Secretary’s powers in Grant’s first 
administration. Most of the evils of the service 
can be traced to the fact that the general com- 
manding has since that time been practically de- 
prived of his proper functions, and the real head 
of the army has been a politician, usually not 
versed in military science. Promotions in the 
service should never depend upon political influ- 
ence in any department, nor should the recom- 
mendations of a politician carry any weight in 
the military service more than they would in 
those offices filled through the civil-service ex- 
aminations alone. ‘The restoration of its proper 
functions to the office of the general command. 
ing, as Grant exercised them when he was com- 
mander-in-chief, would be a long step in the 
right direction. It would put the administration 
of the army in the hands of a soldier, and that 
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would be an origin of all other necessary admin- 
istrative reforms. 

2. Interchangeability of line and staff has long 
been advocated in our service and would bring 
many advantages. It would insure sympathetic 
codperation, because all officers would be familiar 
with all the difficulties besetting the other parts 
of the service. But this alone is not enough. A 
man may be an excellent line officer and may be-. 
lieve himself especially fitted for staff duty, and 
yet his assignment to such duty may spoil a good 
line officer to make a poor one of the staff. It 
does not follow that a good company commander 
who thinks himself especially fitted to be a good 
inspector-general will be a good one.  Inter- 
changeability is desirable, but it is more desira- 
ble to devise some plan by which each officer may 
eventually find that place for which he is natu- 
rally fitted by experience and talent. When a 
man has shown peculiar adaptability for certain 
duties he should be retained in their performance 
for that reason. 

There is no such provision in our present or- 
ganization. When the square peg gets once into 
the round hole it must stay there to the end of 
the service, as things are now constituted. A 
rational plan of interchangeability should provide 
ineans whereby such a mistake could be corrected 
without detriment to the officer concerned. 

3. All staff officers should be taken from the 
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line of the army in order to secure officers who 
realize by personal experience the necessity of 
subordinating the staff to the line in military 
operations. A limited amount of service in the 
line can be of no detriment to any staff officer, as 
such, and will certainly inure to the benefit of 
the line of the army. ‘They should be thoroughly 
tried in staff positions and retained in them only 
when peculiar aptitude is shown for such duties. 
There should be some provision by which officers 
who get into the supply or staff departments by 
mistake can be returned to the line of the army 
without prejudice to their former rank therein. 

4. The appointment of civilians to important 
positions in the staff should be prohibited. 

5. In order to eliminate political influence no 
officer should be appointed to any staff position, 
except after having demonstrated upon rigid ex- 
amination, by a board of officers from the depart- 
ment which he seeks to enter, special fitness for 
the performance of its duties. Therefore lists 
of officers eligible for promotion to the various 
staff departments should be created by the exami- 
nation of such line officersas desire the details in 
prescribed subjects after they have served a pre- 
scribed length of time in the line. As an induce- 
ment to competition entrance into a staff depart- 
ment should carry with it a promotion of one grade. 


The existence of separate lines of promotion 
in the staff departments should be abolished. An 
officer having been promoted into a staff depart- 
ment should be retained in the lineal list in the 
relative position to which he is carried by such 
promotion abreast of the corresponding number 
of the line. In other words, he should receive 
the benefit of the promotion so long as he re. 
mains in the performance of the staff duty, and 
should remain on such duty so long as he shows 
special fitness for it. When he fails to show 
this special fitness he should lapse to that place 
in the line he would have occupied if he had re. 
mained therein, being neither further benefited 
nor in any way injured by his tour of staff duty. 

6. When vacancies occur in any grade they 
should be open to competition from the next 
lower grade, either in the department concerned 
or in the line of the army. This can be arranged 
very easily. The competition would determine 
an eligible list, from which the appointing power 
should select, the only provision being that he 
must choose one from the eligible list ; or the 
choice might be determined by competition 
straight, as is now the case in the lowest grade 
of the ordnance department. 

7. There should be two sources of vacancies in 
the staff departments, the first being natural 
causes. The second should arise by returning 
officers of those departments to their former 
places in the line on proper occasion. It should 
be within the power of the President to do this, 
either upon the recommendation of the head of 
the staff department concerned, that of the gen- 
eral commanding, or on the application of the 
officer concerned. Such return should carry the 
officer back to his relative place in the line as be- 
fore explained. He will be the gainer by the 
amount of extra pay he may have received while 
a member of the staff, and will not be a loser in 
any manner whatever ; at the same time he will not 
have obtained any advantage over his comrades 
of the line from which he was originally taken. 

In other words, the tenure of oifice in the staff 
should be made dependent upon the continuous 
exhibition of special fitness for the work to be 
performed. It should be thoroughly understood 
that the exhibition of any negligence or indiffer 
ence in the discharge of staff duties would in- 
evitably and speedily result in the return of the 
officer to a lower grade. There is an incentive to 
strive for superior fitness and to the diligent 
performance of duty, and an opening for new 
opportunities for promotion to all the officers of 
the line alike, with prejudice to none. 

8. The creation of a general staff proper, to 
perform the duties which essentially pertain to 
such a body. 
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The head of the ‘«‘ War Office’”’ of the United 
States is the President. This is as it should be, 
but that officer should not be expected to per- 
form all the minutie of such work. This is a 
physical impossibility and has never been done 
by any President. In the history of this coun- 
try the functions of the general staff have some- 
times been inadequately performed by him, 
sometimes by the Secretary of War, sometimes 
by the general commanding, and have more 
often been neglected. For example, it is a well- 
known fact that for the first two years of the 
Civil War there was no general plan of opera- 
tions, and there was entire lack of proper co- 
operation of the different armies, because there 
was no such plan. Consequently little was 
achieved in the way of visible results. The 
Secretary tried to assume the necessary func- 
tions, but the attempt led only to constant 
wrangling between him and the commanders. 
The commanders were changed so often that 
well-directed operations were impossible. Meade, 
for example, had to fight the battle of Gettys 
burg within a week after assuming command of 
the Army of the Potomac. At the time he took 
command he was ignorant of much information 
indispensable to a commander, not even know- 
ing the locations of different fragments of his 
army. The battle of Gettysburg, instead of 
being a planned fight, the consequences of which 
could be reaped by the victorious army, was a 
go-as-you-please affair, highly creditable to the 
army and its commander, but barren of the most 
important results which should have followed it. 
If such a battle had been won in a premeditated 
manner there can be no doubt that the defeated 
army would have been annihilated. 

Later the superior genius of Grant forced its 
way to the front, and he performed alone all the 
functions of the general staff that were then pos- 
sible, in addition to his proper functions as com- 
mander. He had a mass of data not available 
for former commanders, bought by the blood of 
thousands of men, and the campaign proceeded 
to the logical conclusion to which it should have 
been brought years before. This merely em- 
phasizes the necessity for planning to insure 
properly combined efforts before the strife begins. 

To this body pertain the problems of organiza- 
tion, strategy, logistics, the larger problems of 
supply, and the acquisition of classified: informa- 
tion previous to the outbreak of war. it forms 
plans for all emergencies in advance, supervises 
their execution at the criticat moment, acts as 
eyes, ears, and hands for the commander. As 
the will of the commander is the electro-motive 
force of an army, so is the general staff its 
nervous system. It is the channel through which 
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the commander harmoniously energizes the whole 
military machine. It is the thinking and plan- 
ning part of an army. A commander has enough 
to do to meet unexpected emergencies and to ex- 
ecute on time, without fail, the operations in- 
trusted to him. The general staff relieves him 
of the burden of a mass of detailed work and 
leaves his mind free to attack larger problems. 

Such a staff need not be a large body, but it 
should be very select. It should be obtained by 
a process of elimination, retaining those most 
fitted for its duties. There is no part of the 
army where the principle of interchangeability 
between the line and staff is more important than 
in this body. Its members should be acutely 
sensitive to the needs of the line of the army, 
should be thoroughly familiar with the operations 
of all the supply departments, and should have 
reached that age where long experience lends 
dignity tocounsel. They should be distinguished 
in the profession of arms and proficient in its 
practice. 

Hence the general staff should be taken origi- 
nally from the line of the army and should con- 
tain representatives of all the other parts of the 
service. It should consist of men of mature 
years, and there should be a novitiate, or appren- 
ticeship, in it, before an officer becomes a fully 
constituted member of the body. The great 
principle of competitive examination should enter 
into the selection of its members, competition 
being open to all properly qualified officers, and 
promotion into it should carry increase of rank 
and pay. 

This body will need the services of a number 
of younger men for the more active part of its 
duties, and this want can be supplied by the 
members of the novitiate. In other words, an 
eligible list of candidates possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications should be formed from the 
rest of the army by competitive examination. 
The members of this list should serve a prescribed 
apprenticeship before becoming eligible for pro- 
motion into the general staff, and those only 
who exhibit the necessary characteristics should 
be finally selected. Over them should be always 
held the spur of a possible return to the place in 
the line from which they were taken. 

The formation of this body would insure in- 
telligent operations on well-laid plans and per- 
fect combinations of effort in the future against 
any possible enemy. It would soon become 
possible for the President to repeat the famous 
action of Von Moltke at the outbreak of war 
with France. ‘The great commander, being 
aroused from sleep by a courier in the middle of 
night with news of the declaration of war, merely 
turned in bed, remarking: ‘‘ Pigeon-hole No. 4.” 
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‘“*THE COMING FUSION OF EAST AND WEST.” 


_ the December Harper's Prof. Ernest F. 

Fenollosa exhorts the Anglo-Saxon race to 
wake up to the realities of the situation in the 
East, and makes a powerful plea for the civilizing 
value of Japanese influence. The Anglo-Saxons 
have been ignorant of the real issues of the East. 
Professor Fenollosa accuses English and American 
editors, or at least certain of them, of a streak of 
jealous skepticism which seems to sour their judg- 
ment whenever they touch the cosmopolitan value 
of eastern races. To Japan he gives all the 
credit which she herself claimed for sincere and 
righteous aims in the war with China. He be- 
lieves that the war was a struggle to advance the 
civilizing influences that Japan had stood for, and 
was made necessary for the corrupt apathy of 
Chinese international affairs. China naturally 
did not believe in Japan’s disinterestedness, ‘and 
after twenty-five years of forbearance, Japan had 
no alternative but to bring her big, bullying 
brother to his senses. She fought the war solely 
to win China over to her conservative policy. 
This can be proved from every genuine record.” 


ENGLAND'S FATAL IGNORANCE. 


‘¢ When the first terms of peace gave Japan 
the right to regenerate China I clapped my 
hands and cried: ‘This is the greatest news of 
the century !’ Then came that threat of Euro- 
pean coalition, which justified Japan’s worst 
fears. ‘Then was revealed that Germany and 
Russia had already planned spoliation as a block 
to Japanese reform, and that the exposure of 
China's weakness had but forced their hand. 
Oh, then, if England had but known the truth ! 
But the spitefulness and jealousy of her mer- 
chants and journals denounced Japan as a rob- 
ber, watched apathetically the real robbers 
throttle her one available ally, and helped them 
deceive their victim by encouraging her corrup- 
tion and backing her stubborn insanity, while 
they boasted to Europe of themselves as the 
champions of Christian culture, and _ vilified 
Japan as the savage leader of a ‘ yellow terror.’ 
How England could have been fooled by such 
supreme hypocrisy is beyond belief. It was the 
opportunity of her career. A word from her 
would have spurred the indignant Japanese to 
resistance and China to reform. We awaited it 
breathlessly, but in vain. No! The Spectator 
looked ‘in alarm at an alliance with a ‘‘ heathen 
nation.”’ Error and prejudice paralyzed Anglo- 
Saxon will at the supreme crisis.” 


CHINA REDIVIVA. 


‘« But the key to the situation is that China has 
already waked. The rash coups of Germany and 
Russia have rudely shaken her into her senses. 
She sees now that Japan was right and sincere. 
Her revolution is coming as rapidly as did the 
former's forty years ago. She is authorizing 
railroads and other capitalization all over her do- 
minions ; reorganizing army and navy; chang- 
ing, by practical standards, the very key of her 
intellect, her vast system of education that cul- 
minates in the civil-service examinations ; and 
most wonderful of all, remodeling her court eti- 
quette in its seclusion and its treatment of for- 
eign representatives. Such reforms are coinci- 
dent with the waning influence of that coterie of 
selfish mandarins who have intrigued with Russia. 
The mass of the people is rising in intelligent 
clamor against the old deadly abuses. But the 
most striking feature of this movement is China's 
recognition of Japan’s right and ability to lead it. 
As we predicted years ago, the gallant islanders 
are the only possible mediators between Asiatic 
thought and the thought of the West. It is not 
to despoil Chinese ideals that Japan comes and is 
welcomed, but tostrengthen them. To-day China 
is buying up large numbers of Japanese text- 
books and translations of European literature, 
employing Japanese in many of her offices, and 
sending one hundred and fifty selected students 
not to Europe, but to the care of the Tokio gov- 
ernment for education in Japanese universities.” 


THE CHINESE OUR INTELLECTUAL EQUALS. 


«« Apart from war and trade, western methods 
halt unsatisfied. For thirty years we have cre- 
ated very litile, but asked many questions. An 
age of skepticism is like a fallow year for soil. 
In this union with the East, if ever, shall our 
questions be answered. I claim that the Chinese 
intellect is, on the whole, the equal of our own, 
defective in places, doubtless, as perhaps is ours, 
but capable, with our help, to bear the strain of 
equal responsibility. We shall find that it has 
won some advance stations in fields where our 
experience is yet raw. We shall regain in this 
East magnificent enthusiasm long grown cold, 
living ideals that shall lend wings to our own. 
There is hardly a mooted topic—art, literature, 
philosophy, morals, manners, family organiza- 
tion—that shall not find its parallax of computa- 
tion wonderfully enlarged. We shall gain power 
for wider application of our own most sacred 
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convictions, for we shall loosen the universal in 
our own experiences from its accidental accre- 
tions.” 


BEHOLD THE FINAL SETTLING OF THE HUMAN 


RACE. 


Professor Fenollosa is a man of ability and 
mark who has made a life study of the oriental 
races, their art, their literature, and their poli- 
tics, and the earnestness of his prophecy is sig- 
nificant. He says that whether we like it or 
not our lot is thrown in with the lot of the 
eastern world for good or ill and forever, and it 
remains to be seen what shall become of this re- 
ciprocal test of orientalism and western ideas. 

‘¢ Wor this fusion is to be not only world-wide, 
but final. The future historian will look back 
upon our crisis as unique, the most breathless in 
human annals. Heretofore race unions have 
existed for limited areas only—composite cul- 
tures whose defects and abuses outlying types 
might eventually rectify. Rome was regener- 
ated by Teutonic character and Hun tyranny by 
Tartar freedom. But to-day each of the 
pledged factors absorbs the power and hope of a 
hemisphere. The western type of culture is 
marked, scarred, cast into a hard mold for all 
Aryan peoples; the eastern is full, over-ripe, 
despairing of new expression in its worn-out 
words. Hach has exhausted the separate fruitage 
of its seeds. If the union fail now, the defect 
must be consanguineous to the end ; for there is 
no new blood, no outlying culture germ for sub- 
sequent infusion. Such as we make it now it 
must remain till the end. This is man’s final 
experiment.” 


THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS. 


N the North American Review for November 
Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun, recently the 
London Times correspondent at Shanghai, and 
the author of ‘¢China in Transformation” (no- 
ticed elsewhere in this number of the Review), 
writes on the Chinese question and its relation to 
British and American interests. 

Russia, Germany, and France, as Mr. Colqu- 
houn shows, each adopted an aggressive policy 
in China immediately after the Japanese war, 
while England clung to her old policy of non- 
interference. The result is that China is being 
carved up, Mr. Colquhoun says, ‘like a sirloin 
of beef, as if there were no vitality in her.” 

None of these powers, in Mr. Colquhoun’s 
opinion, has paused to consider what is involved 
in the disruption of a poiity embracing three 
hundred millions of Asiatics. Only professed 
anarchists, he says, would deliberately lend a 
hand to accelerate such a calamity. He reminds 
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us that some forty years ago China experienced a 
reign of anarchy which converted hundreds of 
cities into cover for wild beasts and destroyed 
tens of millions of lives without cause. The 
commercial nations, he argues, have the strong- 
est interest in preventing the recurrence of such 
waste and depopulation as accompanied the 
Taiping rebellion. Among the preéminently com- 
mercial peoples are those grouped by Mr. 
Colquhoun as the Anglo-Teutonic, and the 
true interest of these nations (including Ger- 
many) is to maintain the integrity of China, 
introducing such improvements as_ railroads, 
steamboats, mining, and manufactories, and in- 
fusing western spirit as a new nervous force into 
the country. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN POLICY IN CHINA. 


Mr. Colquhoun admits that what has been done 
in the direction of sequestration by the despotic 
and military states of Europe cannot be undone, 
but there are the best of reasons for conserving 
what is left of China. He says: 

‘¢ China is in the condition of an invalid whose 
life can only be saved by transfusion of healthy 
blood. The system has to be cautiously and 
carefully revived, not by violence, but by tact 
and patience. A new order has to be evolved 
out of the present chaos, under which the pros- 
perity of the nation may advance pari passu with 
the legitimate interests of the foreign peoples 
who seek their fortune in the country. The de- 
sideratum cannot be more intelligibly indicated 
than by saying that it is foreign capital and for- 
eign enterprise that are needed to preserve and 
to fertilize this valuable field of commerce. 
China wants her communications to be opened 
up, her industries organized, her hidden wealth 
brought to the surface, her natural products 
utilized. And as, according to the traditional 
order of procedure of the English-speaking races, 
as well as of their Teutonic and Scandinavian 
kinsmen, the enterprise of the people precedes 
and draws after it the protection of their govern- 
ments, it follows that the infiltration of capital 
and skilled direction into China is the proper 
lever by which the governments of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States may be moved to in- 
terest themselves actively in the welfare of that 
country. Only by such a policy can the pred- 
atory powers be kept from ravaging the country 
and precipitating anarchy and red ruin among 
the largest population on the face of the earth. 
Every line of railroad, therefore, every steam 
factory, every hole dug in the ground in the 
interior of the Chinese continent, under either 
British or American auspices, is a solid gain to 
the whole commercial world. It is ‘effective 
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occupation’ of the genuine kind, the only kind 
of occupation that will save the territory from 
being staked off into exclusive areas, that will 
keep the door open for the free intercourse of 
all nations. Consequently, the concession of a 
railroad between Canton and Hankow to an 
American syndicate is an event of happiest au- 
gury, just as every step taken toward connecting 
western China with British India contributes to 
the establishment of free intercourse for all. 
Such concrete material interests lie at the root 
of national policy, and constitute the surest means 
of compelling the attention of our governments 
to the course of events in China. From which- 
ever side we regard them, these are conservative 
as well as progressive measures; like mercy, 
twice blessed, benefiting the people of China by 
opening out fruitful channels for their labor, 
while at the same time affording productive 
fields for the creative energy of the West.” 


AMERICA'S NEW MISSION. 


Mr. Colquhoun is one of those who believe 
that Dewey’s guns have wrought an important 
change in our relations to the far East. He 
recognizes the fact that the war with Spain has 
served to bring the Nicaragua Canal ‘‘ within 
the range of practical politics,” thus giving a 
new turn to American speculation, widening the 
national outlook, and, in a word, making the 
United State.: world power in posse. Without 
China, in Mi Colquhoun’s opinion, the Philip- 
pines have nc meaning, but holding the Phil- 
ippines the United States will have the dignity 
of a great mission in China as well as the oppor- 
tunity for great national enlargement. ‘‘ China 
is a world necessity, and civilization cannot 
afford that she should become a mere carcass 
round which the vultures of the world shall 
gather.” 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER OF CHINA. 


WRITER in Blackwood’s for November de- 
scribes the Empress Dowager as ‘the 
most interesting personage in China during the 
past thirty years.” After describing the various 
vicissitudes in her career (to which allusion is 
made in the article by Mr. Curtis in this number 
of the Review) the Blackwood's article says : 
‘¢No veil was thick enough to hide her char- 
acter. Her career has been consistent, and she 
remains what she has often been called, the 
‘only man in the empire.’ Possessed by three 
passions, of which the two having pelf and power 
for their object have survived the more transient 
one and still gather strength with advancing 
years, the portrait of her majesty that is most 
intelligible to the European comprehension is 
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that which represents her as a counterpart of 
Catherine II. What she might have been with 
Catherine’s Christian education and unhandi- 
capped by enforced seclusion it would be idle to 
guess. It may indeed seem strange that a 
woman so endowed should have been content to 
pass her public life behind the screen ; but there 
have been many masterful women before her to 
whom the purda offered but a flimsy obstacle to 
the exercise of their power.” 

The writer closes his article with a rather 
hopeful prognostication : 

‘¢The quality of the Empress’ rule—for we 
may now call her so without affix—can only be 
judged by what it was during the regency, 
when she was at the head of every movement 
that partook of the character of reform. Foreign 
diplomacy has failed, for want of a definite cen- 
ter of volition and sensation to act upon. It had 
no fulcrum for its lever. Hence only force has 
ever succeeded in China. With a woman like 
the Empress might it not be possible really to 
transact business ?”’ 


THE INTERNAL GROWTH OF RUSSIA. 


ERHAPS the interior development of Russia 
has not received due notice in other coun- 
tries. Mr. Edward Lunn tries to remedy this 
defect by his interesting paper in Gentleman’s 
for November on the progress of the Russian 
empire. He laughs to scorn the traditional 
notion of Russia as a land forever trembling un- 
der the threat of Siberian horrors. 


‘¢ TERRIBLY PROGRESSIVE.” 


Russia is by no means eastern in the spirit of 
her foreign policy. She is, Mr. Lunn insists, 
‘¢ terribly progressive.”” He says: 

‘‘The Russian is undoubtedly the greatest 
linguist of the day. It is no uncommon thing 
for him to speak four or five languages, and he 
shows his pride of the fact in curious ways. : 
The writer once, passing through a Tartar village 
in the Crimea, met at the house of a wealthy 
Russian some five or six naval and military 
officers. He was surprised to find that four of 
them spoke English and every one spoke French. 
French is spoken universally by the upper classes, 
and the élite speak English perfectly. The 
extensive study of modern languages is a feature 
of western civilization, and in it the Russian cer- 
tainly takes a lead.” 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE. 


Russian industry is making rapid progress : 

‘¢ Within the last few years cotton mills and 
factories have sprung up in all parts of the em- 
pire. Where at one time they were content with 
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Manchester goods, the German gradually crept in 
with the cheaper article, better adapted to Rus- 
sian tastes and requirements. Presently their 
ambition rose above this, and they asked why 
they should not themselves become producers. 
Factories were started, English machinery im- 
ported, and English foremen and engineers 
placed in control. Then the English engineer 
was supplanted by the German, the machinery 
perhaps got out of order, and the introduction of 
German machinery, accompanied by American, 
naturally followed. By this time Russia had 
started schools for the training of a special class 
as engineers. These are known in Russia as 
‘techniks.’ . . . They are supplanting American, 
German, and English in their own country and 
are beginning to turn out machinery of their own 
design.” 


A RARE MINISTER OF COMMUNICATIONS, 


Means of communication are developing amaz- 
ingly, thanks largely to Prince Hilkoff, the pres- 
ent minister of communications : 

‘«There is no member of the nobility more 
popular among English and American residents 
in Russia. This is no doubt largely due to his 
having lived in both England and America, 
speaking English fluently and entering into our 
national sentiments. He is never tired of ad- 
mitting that he worked as an engineer on Amer- 
ican railroads for some three or four years, thus 
fitting him for his post by gaining a practical in- 
sight which theoretical training could never in- 
still. 


SUPERIOR FACILITIES FOR TRAVEL. 


‘¢ Traveling by rail is far cheaper in Russia 
than in most European countries. Long-dis- 
tance traveling is also more comfortable, except- 
ing where the government leases the right to run 
sleeping-cars to a foreign company. In all 
the large towns on railroad routes there are good 
hotels where the cuzsine is equal to that of first- 
class hotels all over the continent, and where 
English is frequently spoken. The steamers on 
the rivers are three-deckers of the American 
type. They have good accommodation for all 
classes of passengers and maintain a fair speed.”’ 

Mr. Lunn remarks on the amusements of the 
Russian as ‘‘simple, few, and unrefined.” 


‘¢ THE RUSSIAN, EDUCATED AND A GENTLEMAN.” 


Personal relations between Russians and Eng- 
lishmen are, fe thinks, improving : 

‘‘Russia herself can boast of some of the 
greatest leaders of the present day in literature, 
music, and the fine arts. The number of Eng- 
lish travelers who visit Russia is increasing, and 
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is certainly not less than five hundred per annum. 
The number is small, but few of these leave 
Russia without having their eyes opened. When 
they meet him they are surprised to find the 
Russian educated and a gentleman, and are 
pleased to have made his acquaintance.” 





COLONIZATION IN SIBERIA. 


N the Revue de Paris M. Haumant describes 
Russian colonization in Siberia. He begins 
by pointing out that for 300 francs—that is, 
$60—a person will be able, when the Trans- 
Siberian Railway is finished, to travel second 
class from Paris to Port Arthur. A steady emi- 
gration from Russia to Siberia has gone on since 
the sixteenth century, for it is a great mistake to 
suppose that Siberia is one vast convict prison ; 
on the contrary, artisans and peasants are en- 
couraged to settle there. For a time the Russian 
woman was very averse to colonization, and the 
government actually exported cargoes of peasant 
girls, recruited in a rough-and-ready method of 
conscription in the villages near the Volga, 
where this way of obtaining wives for the Sibe- 
rian colonist is still remembered with terror, 
though the system has not been resorted to dur- 
ing the last fifty years. Soon, however, the 
Russian emigrants married the native women of 
the country ; indeed, in the eighteenth century 
the Siberian clergy had to preach a veritable 
crusade against the growing habit of polygamy, 
it having become quite usual for a man to have 
three or four wives. 

Probably a great many people who imagine 
Siberia to be a name of terror to Russians will 
be surprised to learn that there has always been 
a great deal of secret emigration from the banks 
of the Volga to Siberia. In 1850 the country 
had a population of 2,500,000 inhabitants, of 
which three-quarters were pure Russian. Curi- 
ously enough in this matter, as in so many others, 
Siberia kept step with Canada; but in 1850 
Canada was a civilized country, while in Siberia, 
to take the school test, in the province of Tomsk 
there were only six schools to 500,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

After the Crimean War Russia obtained by 
virtue of successive treaties new territory six 
times as large as France, and which added fer- 
tile provinces to Siberia. This soon became 
known among the Russian peasantry and a very 
considerable emigration took place, and this in 
spite of the fact that when the emigrant chose 
to go by road it took him three years to traverse 
the distance between his village and the banks 
of the Ousouri! Only from the year 1884 were 
emigrant ships sent from Odessa to Vladivostock. 
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From 1887 to 1893, 94,000 Russian families set- 
tled in Siberia. During the last ten years Siberia 
has had an influx ot population of 1,000,000, 
and this in spite of the fact that no Russian 
peasant may emigrate without having gone 
through a number of legal formalities. 

Of course the future réle of Siberia depends 
entirely upon the great railroad indifferently 
styled the Trans-Siberian and the Trans- Asiatic. 
Any fortunate accident, such as the discovery 
that the air of any special district is good for 
consumptive patients, or, again, the foundation 
of a new industry, might cause Siberia to be 
frequented by the wealthier English and French, 
as are now certain places on the continent which 
have become from some cause or other the fash- 
ion. In any case the Trans-Siberian Railway 
will, when opened for traffic, bring Siberia with- 
in easy reach of western Europe. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY CONCERNING THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


ya the National Review for November Mr. 
John Foreman, whose knowledge of con- 
ditions in the Philippines is especially extensive, 
writes about the expert testimony taken by the 
American peace commissioners at Paris. He 
Says : 

‘¢The inquiry chiefly related to the commerce, 
produce, agriculture, fiscal arrangements, reli- 
gious question, status of the Church, monks, and 
the secular clergy, the character of the natives 
in the different islands, the property rights or 
claims, native aptitude for self-government, the 
annexation of the whole archipelago or retention 
of Luzon only, and on what conditions the re- 
maining islands could be relinquished. The ex- 
pert opinion on these many points was as fol- 
lows: he natives are decidedly incapable of 
forming a stable, satisfactory, and peacefully 
working government. Not a score of individu- 
als could be found to-day with ideas sufficiently 
expansive and far-reaching to successfully ad- 
minister for the real interests of the common- 
wealth, taking into account the rights of the 
large minorities. The Tagalog politicians would 
always resent Visaya codperation, and vice versd. 
The half-castes would undoubtedly try to get, 
and probably succeed in getting, the whole 
government machinery into their hands to the 
exclusion of the pure natives, who form the vast 
majority. Under the old régime the Spanish 
half-castes have been considered the most en- 
lightened of insular classes, but their apparent 
superiority to the thoroughbred native only con- 
sists in the fact that they have adopted many of 
their European fathers’ ways. Hence, if they 
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were permitted to pull the political wires in a so- 
called native government, the system would 
never represent native ideas, but simply assume 
a still more corrupt form of Spanish colonial 
maladministration.” 

Mr. Foreman would have ‘‘ the whole Spanish 
system of intrigue and corruption absolutely 
abolished, and nothing short of American an- 
nexation can effect this.” 


AGUINALDO’S POSITION. 


As to the plans and purposes of the insurgent 
chieftain Aguinaldo, Mr. Foreman says : 

‘¢] gather from the reports I frequently re- 
ceive from his bosom friend that the independ. 
ence proclaimed by him is directed only against 
the Spaniards. His hope is that if America will 
not oust the Spaniards from Luzon he will. 
Until the treaty is signed and made public he 
has no certainty that the evacuation of Luzon 
will be a fait accompli. The United States gen- 
erals can give him no positive assurances in ad. 
vance of the treaty, so he holds himself in armed 
readiness to expel the Spaniards, simply as a 
means of fulfilling the will of the people, who 
crave to be rid of the tyrannical monastic orders. 
The whole of the lowland interior of Luzon is 
practically under rebel control. I have before 
me the list of township presidents, many of 
whom I have personally known for years. The 
commissioners have been rightly advised that 
Aguinaldo, the rebels in arms, and the civilian 
inhabitants of Luzon are, by nature, a peaceful 
people, easily molded and easy to govern, who 
will very soon accept American or any other for- 
eign dominion founded on justice and respect for 
individual liberty. The people of the Visayas, 
or central islands, may prove to be a little more 
turbulent at first, but they, too, will, ere long, 
appreciate the change of masters destined to 
bring them personal freedom, order, and material 
prosperity. In Mindanao special laws will, no 
doubt, have to be temporarily enacted for the 
Mussulman tribes of this large southern island. 
As the Spaniards at the present time only hold a 
few ports and coast settlements. the tribes have 
never experienced subjection to any foreign pow- 
er. The interior is unexplored, but a line of 
railroad would have a most civilizing effect. 
Meantime the isiand would have to be treated on 
the United States system, as a Territory, to even- 
tually rank as a State or province.” 

THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM. 

This reassuring account is given of the re- 
ligious difficulty : 

‘: The commissioners were informed that they 
would have no difficulty in declaring religious 
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freedom and withdrawing state support from 
the Roman Catholic native clergy. ‘The native 
priests, as secular clergy, take no vow of poverty, 
and quite 75 per cent. of them have independent 
means of existence, so that with their fees for 
marriages, sale of indulgences, masses, burials, 
baptisms, scapulars, etc., they could dispense 
with a fixed stipend. Nor are religious fanat- 
ical risings to be feared, for the male natives 
particularly have very elastic consciences in mat- 
ters of faith and devotion. Assuming the whole 
archipelago to be annexed by America, the dis- 
establishment of the Church would show a saving 
to the Philippine treasury of about 9 per cent. 
on the budget of the financial year 1896-97 ; 
and as the cost of consulates in China and a long 
list of pensions to Spanish aristocracy would 
cease, there would be a further economy of about 
64 per cent. on the budget sum.”’ 





THE PHILIPPINES AND PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HE Hon. Hannis Taylor writes on ‘‘ Pend- 
ing Problems” in the North American Re- 
view for November. Mr. Taylor quotes from a 
prophecy concerning our relations in the Pacific 
made by Mr. Seward in 1852, and declares that 
what was then a statesman’s dream has ripened 
into reality ; we are now not only in the islands 
of the Pacific, but far beyond, dividing the com- 
merce of China with the European nations. Mr. 
Taylor closes his article with a brief discussion 
of the bearings of the Philippine question on 
American politics. He says: 

‘+ A certain part of our population, who might 
be called Tories, deem it their duty to fly into a 
passion and then hurl the epithet of ‘jingo’ at 
any man who dares to open his eyes and admit 
what he actually sees before him. Another and 
more reasonable class deem it their duty to rec- 
ognize existing conditions, and to deal with them 
in the same practical way in which we have dis- 
posed of like questions in the past. ‘The only 
matter really at issue at the present moment is 
that involving the disposition to be made of the 
Philippines, provided we shall acquire the right 
to deal with them at all through the award of a 
joint commission in which Spain has an equal 
voice. To the arbitrament of such a commission 
the President has submitted the fate of the Phil- 
ippines under the terms of the protocol; so no 
matter what claim the five American commis- 
sioners may make, it can be promptly vetoed by 
their five Spanish associates. We can hardly 
hope even for the cession of the whole of the 
island of Luzon, except upon the payment of a 
certain compensation. lf a treaty embodying 
such a proposal shall reach the Senate what will 
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be the voice of the nation? It seems more than 
probable that a majority of the Republican lead- 
ers, with the President at their head, will claim 
that the procession must not pause; that we 
must at once possess the Philippines, either 
through the payment of some indemnity to Spain 
or through a fresh appeal to the arbitrament of 
arms. On the other hand, it does not seem 
likely that a majority of the Democratic leaders 
can be brought to accept either alternative. Im- 
pressed as they may be with the historical fact 
that destiny has already irrevocably involved us 
with the affairs ot the Pacific world, whose grow- 
ing greatness can no longer be questioned, they 
will likely deem it prudent to accept Mr. Sew- 
ard’s advice, ‘to hasten nothing, to take time to 
digest one territory before swallowing another.’ 

‘¢While Cuba and Porto Rico are passing 
through the process of digestion we should pre- 
pare ourselves for the inevitable by cutting the 
Nicaraguan Canal and by developing the strength 
of our navy.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


6¢7T*HE LOOKER-ON ” in Blackwood’s Mag- 

azine for November indulges in somber 
reflections about present economic conditions in 
the British West Indies and the possibility of 
those islands securing incorporation with Canada, 
or even annexation to the United States. He 
shows that the islands already have a consider- 
able trade with the United States, which has to 
be carried on under the restrictions of our tariff. 
‘¢ The Looker-on ” suggests a more serious state 
of things in the islands than most Englishmen 
would care to admit. He says: 

‘¢That Mr. Chamberlain became solicitous 
about the West Indies some time ago is true, 
and true that his anxiety was even then consid- 
erable. But is it known why? Only in part, 
and that not the greater part. Mr. Chamberlain 
was touched, no doubt, by the distress into 
which the West Indies had fallen, but he was no 
less disturbed by what he knew of a spirit not 
yet revolt. A great imperialist and secretary 
for the colonies, he liked not even the most dis- 
tant prospect of these islanders knocking at the 
door of the American republic as beggars and 
outcasts. 


SUPPOSED AMBITIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘¢In the short space of six months two things 
have happened to force attention to these neg- 
lected islands and their future. The least con- 
siderable of the two is the appalling hurricane of 
September 11: far more important is the war 
which has made the United States a colonizing 
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‘world power’ and proprietot of West India 
islands already. Look where Cuba and Porto 
Rico lie, and doubt not that the American acqui- 
sitions make a signal difference to our holdings 
in the Caribbean Sea. No visible difference yet, 
to be sure; but nevertheless existent and in 
action even now. Before those two choice isl- 
ands were taken from Spain American rheto- 
ricians were talking of the whole of the West 
Indies as natural appurtenances of United States 
territory. It is not pretended that immediate 
attention need be given to these platform annex- 
ationists, who, indeed, were choked at the mo. 
ment in a counter-current (now much run down) 
of brotherly love for England. But from the 
day when America, changing her old policy of 
self-interest for the grandeurs of conquest, took 
possession of Cuba and Porto Rico, it was never 
too soon to recast the horoscope of our own West 
India colonies. 


COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS. 


‘¢ Without going far into the matter, which is 
not our intention at present, it may be said that 
the whole future of these islands is in danger of 
sharp deflection for two powerful reasons. As 
to the first and more immediately operative, we 
know this: that commercial distress had already 
turned the thoughts of many West Indians—not 
in Jamaica alone, but in Barbados and else. 
where—to some sort of trade affiliation with the 
United States. Fill the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico with the capital and enterprise which 
are soon to pour from America into their broad 
and rich fields, and what is the likelihood that 
the British West Indies will then be more con. 
tented ? To be so they must themselves be more 
prosperous ; and what probability is there that 
they will be better off when these two most pro- 
ductive islands are cultivated by Americans for 
their own markets, with the advantage of duty- 
free admission thereto? Impoverished and han. 
dicapped as they are, our planters and merchants 
must suffer from such competition where they 
now have a sale at some price for their goods ; 
and therefore, unless they find a means of relief, 
will they not look more wistfully still to com- 
mercial union with America, and we know that 
political and commercial union must go together. 


THE APPARITION OF UNCLE SAM AS A ‘‘ POWER.” 


‘¢The other reason starts from military con- 
siderations and ends with them. Let us look 
forward a few years—we need not go beyond 
four or five—and behold the United States in 
the rank of great naval and military powers, and 
of course with the usual jealousies and preoccu- 
pations of such. That time having come, how 
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long will the West Indies remain an uncoveted 
possession ? How long will it be before British 
ownership of islands ‘ geographically American’ 
will hurt the pride of the States militant, or be- 
fore Jamaica in particular (see map) will be re- 
garded as an unendurable menace at the thresh- 
old of the republic? No longer than the first _ 
serious quarrel between the two countries; for 
Jamaica lies in a position of high strategical 
importance, greatly enhanced for both England 
and America by late events. Of course we are 
all aware of the feeling (in this country) that any 
such war has now become morally impossible. 
It is but a feeling, however, and though in 
many respects a charming one, altogether foolish. 
Suppose we were to do the proper thing, consid- 
ering the portentous change in American policy, 
and send out engineers to see to the fortification 
of certain points in the West Indies: how would 
the brotherhood of the two nations stand next 
day ? 
DO WE WANT JAMAICA ? 


‘‘Sir Henry Norman raises the question 
whether either Canada or the United States 
would care to take over the West Indies, or even 
Jamaica. As to Canada, there is more slyness 
than sincerity in the suggestion, more of the 
ridiculous than the real: of course it could 
neither be accepted nor allowed. But who can 
doubt that the United States would be delighted 
to bunch Jamaica with Cuba, its neighbor, and 
Porto Rico? As for the colonies themselves, 
commercial ruin drives them to thoughts of 
refuge under another system of government, and 
Canada is named. But when Canada is named 
the United States are hinted at. There should 
be no mistake about that; neither any doubt, 
even though our West India islands had fewer 
miseries and misfortunes, that they call for very 
particular attention. Their future cannot be 
what their past has been or what their present 
state is. The mere appearance among them of 
the United States as a competing, fighting, ac- 
quisitive naval power begins a change which has 
either to be neglected or attended to, according 
to the value that may now be set upon those first 
beginnings of our empire beyond sea.”’ 

As Sir Henry Norman has said, political and 
commercial confederation with Canada was sug- 
gested by an influential member of the Jamaican 
Legislature fifteen years ago. At that time the 
proposal had no public support; but recently it 
has won favor in certain quarters. ‘‘The 
Looker-on”’ asserts, however, that ‘‘for some 
time past most of the West India Islands have 
been sadly ruminating upon hopes of better days 
from incorporation with the American republic.” 
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IN PRAISE OF THE CUBANS 


Anos GONZALO PEREZ writes in the 

Contemporary on Cuba for the Cubans. 
He is greatly incensed by the calumnies, as he 
calls them, in which Spanish and American 
writers have indulged against his fellow-country- 
men. He says: 

‘¢Cuba may be compared to a rich and beauti- 
ful heiress whose hand is sought by many ad- 
mirers. Realizing that she is unwilling to yield 
to their several importunities or to listen to the 
suit of any one of them, as a base revenge they 
begin to discredit her, hoping by this means to 
drive her to the public market of ignominy and 
thus possess the coveted prey.” 


VASTLY SUPERIOR TO THE SPANISH. 


He proceeds to the defense : 

‘¢To hold the theory that Cuban culture and 
civilization are inferior to Spanish is impossible, 
except to the grossly ignorant or prejudiced. In 
most respects they are vastly superior. The 
growing prosperity of their island contributed 
not a little to develop in the Cubans the habit of 
visiting foreign lands, and since early in this 
century they are to be found in all the principal 
countries of Europe, studying at the most 
famous universities and seeking intellectual in- 
tercourse with writers, philosophers, and scien- 
tists of high standing, France, England, and 
Germany being the countries most favored. 

‘¢The list of Cubans of universal reputation 
living abroad at the present time is a large one. 
The Cubans holding leading positions in public 
life in the different republics of South America 
can be counted by the hundred, not to speak of 
those devoted to science, art, and literature. 
Whenever Cubans have received the slightest 
encouragement or, indeed, only a mere oppor- 
tunity, they have proved themselves especially 
fitted for self-government. 


A COMPARISON WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


‘¢ Furthermore, the standard of culture and 
civilization in Cuba, far from being inferior even 
to that of the great republic, as so often averred 
during the late war, was in many respects abso- 
lutely superior, the number of highly educated 
and extensively traveled individuals forming a 
larger proportion to the population than in the 
United States, where so much of the energy of 
the people is still expended in the race for wealth 
and the material development of the country. 
As has been already shown, Cubans of the wealthy 
and professional classes enjoy all the advantages 
of the most refined culture and most advanced 
thought.” 
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The writer draws a parallel between the ‘‘ mixed 
population” of the State of Alabama and that of 
Cuba. In Alabama there were in 1892 as many 
as 600,000 negroes out of a total of 1,500,000 
inhabitants ; in Cuba in the same vear there were 
only 400,000 negroes and mulattoes out of 1,600,- 
000 inhabitants ; ‘‘so that,” argues the writer, 
‘‘the conclusions drawn by certain newspaper 
correspondents (English and American) as to in. 
feriority of race should apply equally to many 
States of North America.”’ 

The objection based on the alleged unfitness 
of Latin races for self-government the writer 
triumphantly opposes by the example of ancient 
Rome, and less confidently by the continuance of 
the French republic. 


‘¢ HUMANE, HOSPITABE, CHARITABLE.” 


He continues : 

‘«To deny the capacity of the Cubans for self- 
government before they have been put to the test 
is neither logical, honest, nor in accordance with 
moral principles. The charges of cruelty and 
cowardice brought against the Cubans by corre- 
spondents in the pay of trusts and corporations 
do not even deserve the honor of a serious refu- 
tation. They are but libels, inspired by the ene- 
mies of Cuban independence, in order to discredit 
her in the eyes of European nations. No more 
humane, hospitable, and charitable people exist 
on the surface of the globe. During their 
long struggle for freedom, lasting intermittently 
from 1850 until to-day—that is to say, nearly 
half a century—the Cubans have always respected 
the lives of prisoners, notwithstanding the fact. 
that the Spaniards did not reciprocate this gener- 
osity, never sparing the life of a single prisoner 
taken.”’ 


THE FASHODA QUESTION. 

HE Edinburgh gives a very interesting his- 
torical survey of the European powers in 
west Africa, and dealing with the question of 
the Congo Free State, hopes that France may 
yet exercise her right of preémption, and in the 
interests of civilization it is to be desired that 

she should succeed to this heritage. 

‘¢The work done for humanity by France in 
Africa has not been adequately recognized in this 
country. She keeps the peace exceedingly well, 
and maintains an imperial police through her 
wide dominion, which is thus freed from the in- 
cessant slave-raiding that has been the haunting 
curse of Africa. To put down slave-raiding is 
the first duty and the second and the third of 
Europe in Africa, and no power has done more 
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in this direction than France. She has not yet 
made her colonies pay, largely because of her in- 
satiable military ambition; the budget of the 
Krench Congo, which is at peace, has been 
starved to feed the army in Senegambia and Da- 
homey. But the plain truth is that France does 
not want Africa for trade. She wants it as an 
exercising-ground for her army and as an outlet 
for the spirit of militarism which in that country 
demands a war, as Napoleon III. said, every 
four years. So long as Africa pays her enough 
to maintain a large military establishment, France 
gets what she wants.”’ 

The reviewer suggests that England should 
not attempt a European rule of Hausaland and 
Bornu, but should permeate them with English 
influence : 

‘‘We can enormously facilitate the commer- 
cial movement of the country by introducing a 
currency, for none exists except the clumsy sub- 
stitute of cowries. Already the Arab merchants 
in Kano use freely a Maria Theresa dollar, the 
one European coin recognized in central Africa, 
which is still coined for import there.” 

He urges a revision of the clause in the con- 
vention which grants to France the west coast of 
Lake Tchad, and suggests that to secure a free 
hand from the Nile to Lake Tchad England 
would gladly give France an equally free hand 
west of the Niger, even to the point of ceding 
the Gambia. 


THE TEST OF THE STRONGER PURSE. 


In an article entitled ‘‘Many Memories of 
Many People,” the Hdinburgh reviewer quotes 
from Senior’s journals an interesting remark of 
Thiers which he applies to the present situation : 

‘s ¢ War,’ said Thiers to Senior in 1860, ‘is 
now mainly a question of money, and we are 
twice as rich as you are. After deducting the 
interest of your debt you have only £36,000,000 
a year; we have £60,000,000. Your debt is 
£700,000,000; ours is not £400,000,000.’ The 
speaker might have put his case more strongly, 
for our debt in 1860 was very much heavier than 
he supposed, having risen from the Crimean War 
to over £800,000,000; but how strange the 
contrast between then and now! We have gone 
on steadily diminishing our debt, while France 
has gone on as steadily increasing hers. Now 
our debt, huge as it is, does not amount to one- 
half of the tremendous burden which is piled 
upon the shoulders of our neighbors. And yet 
France is the country in which the recent pro- 
posal of the Emperor of Russia has met with 
most opposition. Still cherishing the dream of 
winning back from Germany the provinces she 
lost in the last war, provinces which were even 


in 1870 at least as German as French, she sacri- 
fices everything to increasing armaments, which 
are already altogether out of proportion either to 
her strength or her needs. This extravagance, 
combined with the reckless expenditure on un- 
profitable public works, is hurrying France 
toward a not very distant bankruptcy, and na- 
tional bankruptcy in such a country means social 
disorders of the most formidable kind.” 





COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE SOUDAN. 


HE Quarterly Review, discussing the future of 
the Soudan, anticipates that France will not 
seriously contest England’s hold of the Soudan, 
her occupation of Fashoda being a distinct viola- 
tion of Egyptian territory. The writer is some- 
what skeptical of the transformation which British 
management is said to have effected in the Egyp- 
tian soldier, and insists on the necessity of keep- 
ing British troops in the Soudan. The great 
thing is to get the railroad pushed on to Khar- 
toum, after which the British garrison in the 
Soudan could be reduced to a very small force. 
The only effective way of suppressing the slave 
trade is to do away with the need of slave porter- 
age by opening railroads, roads, and lines of 
river boats. Passing to consider the commercial 
value of the Soudan, the writer mentions that up 
to the date of the insurrection the receipts from 
the Soudan always exceeded the expenditures : 

‘¢Sir Samuel Baker, who was a good judge of 
such matters, concluded that the Soudan as an 
agricultural country would, under decent gov- 
ernment, prove more fertile than any other part of 
Egypt. In support of his own belief in this as- 
sertion we may mention that Sir Samuel, within 
a few years of his death, was in negotiation with 
certain financiers in Berlin, with the view of ob- 
taining a concession from the German Govern- 
ment, in virtue of which the Soudan was to be 
reconquered, with the assistance of German 
troops or of native troops drilled and commanded 
by German officers, and then developed by a 
company holding its charter from Germany. The 
scheme was favorably received at Berlin, but 
was not carried further on representations being 
made to its author that the prosecution of his 
project might hamper the action of our own gov- 
ernment in Egypt.” 

Another proof is cited : 

‘¢ As soon as the advance on Khartoum was 
announced, a group of Egyptian financiers, whose 
houses had formerly been interested in the Sou- 
dan trade, offered a very large sum of money 
down—we believe a million sterling—and ep- 
gaged to undertake the cost of the administra. 
tion of the Soudan for a considerable period at 
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their own risk, provided that they were granted 
a concession to govern the Soudan after its re- 
conquest, on terms which would have left Egypt 
a substantial share in any profit derived from the 
operations of the company which the concession- 
aires proposed tofound. The offer was declined, 
partly from political considerations and partly 
from a general conviction, on the part of the 
Egyptian authorities, that the development of 
the Soudan was too profitable an enterprise to let 
pass out of their own hands.” 





A FRENCH TRIBUTE TO ENGLAND’S AFRICAN 
EMPIRE. 


¢* 7 AM a Frenchman, it is true, but England is 

as dear to me as the country where I was 
born, and I am, therefore, in a position to deal 
with the subject from an absolutely impartial and 
dispassionate point of view.” With this an- 
nouncement M Lionel Décle introduces a bril- 
liant paper in the November Fortnightly on the 
fashoda question. 


ALGERIA A FAILURE. 


He first considers the position of France as an 
African power, adducing proof to show that 
France lacks the capacity for colonizing. He 
says : 

‘¢In the Mediterranean, almost at her door, 
she owns Algeria and Tunis. She has occupied 
the former for half a century, and during those 
fifty years she has tried every mode of adminis- 
tration. Algeria has everything in her favor: a 
grand climate, very similar to the climate of the 
Cape Colony, a most fertile land, industrious na. 
tive races, none of the diseases so fatal to man 
and beast in south Africa, and only a twenty- 
four hours’ journey separates her from the mother 
country. Yet Algeria has never been self-sup. 
porting and depends to this day on the subsidies 
from the metropolis! . Under British rule 
Algeria would become, in less than five years’ 
time, a most prosperous colony, and her trade 
with France alone would be more than doubled.” 


MADAGASCAR STERILIZED. 


No better results appear in Senegal. M. De- 


cle continues : 

‘¢ Madagascar is a striking illustration of the 
ignorance of those men who are constantly lead- 
ing their country into fresh colonial adventures— 
Madagascar, whose conquest cost France more 
than £4,000,000, besides the lives of more than 
6,000 of her children! No sooner was the 
island in the hands of these men than they closed 
it to all foreign prospectors ; they imposed pro- 
hibitive duties on all foreign goods, keeping the 
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country for the French colonists who never came 
and never will come; while if they had opened 
it out as Mr. Rhodes opened out Mashonaland to 
all comers, their new colony would have reaped 
the benefit of the labor of thousands of British 
prospectors and of the millions of British capi- 
tal which would have been invested in the island.”’ 

The writer claims that «‘ France has already 
more work on her hands than she can carry out 
if she wants any of her colonies to pay its own 
way before every one of my readers is dead and 
buried.”” Even supposing that England, in a fit 
of insanity, were to grant France the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and Darfur provinces, they would be 
commercially and practically inaccessible—never 
anything but a white elephant. 


CONTRAST THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


M. Décle then proceeds to show of what inter- 
est they are to Great Britain : ; 

‘¢T am no longer speaking as a Frenchman ; I 
am speaking as a British imperialist. Love of 
adventure has led me for the last eighteen years 
through most of the British colonies, and cir- 
cumstances brought me in contact with many of 
their prominent men. I devoted much time to 
the study of the British administration, and the 
result has been my unconscious but absolute con- 
version to imperialism and unbounded admira- 
tion for British methods of colonization. I was 
thus enabled to judge how mighty has been the 
work of that great Englishman, Mr. Rhodes, and 
of so many others who, like Sir Harry Johnston, 
Captain Lugard, Sir Henry Colvile, and, last 
but not least, the Sirdar and Lord Cromer, have 
covered their country with glory and conferred 
an everlasting benefit on the civilized world. 
Each one of those great men has toiled toward 
the achievement of a great task, the creation of 
en empire from the Cape to Cairo. The concep- 
tion of such an empire is not the mere dream of 
an ambitious nation; it is the outcome of a wise 
and far-seeing policy; it is the only possible 
solution of the great African problem—how to 
make central Africa pay. This can only be 
achieved by a power whose dominions extend 
from Cairo to the Cape.”’ 


WHAT THE UNION JACK WILL EFFECT. 


After glancing at the various territories in- 
volved at present under British sway he says : 

‘+ Taken individually, each one of the provinces 
I have roughly described is of little value ; but 
connected by steam and grouped under a single 
government, there is no limit to their collective 
possibilities. The labor question will no longer 
be a difficulty, and produce of every kind will 
be raised, not only, as at present, to suit the 
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local taste and requirement, but also with the 
object of supplying the demand. What is still 
more important to the European settler, the cul- 
tivation of coffee and tobacco will become pos- 
sible and prove most remunerative with easy and 
cheap means of transport to the coast. Lastly, but 
not leastly, the administration will be simplified.”’ 


THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO POLICY. 


The writer is warm in his admiration of Mr. 
Rhodes and his Cape-to-Cairo policy : 

‘¢Tt was only in 1890 that he was able to lay 
the foundation stone of his gigantic enterprise. 
No one except himself then dreamed of a trans- 
African empire, and the mention of such a 
scheme would have been considered little short 
of insanity. There is already a British steamer 
on Lake Tanganyika, and before long several 
more will have been launched. Ahead of the 
railroad Mr. Rhodes’ trans- African telegraph line 
is being rapidly pushed forward. It nearly 
reaches Lake Tanganyika now, and ere long will 
join the wire which is being laid south of Khar- 
toum. Who can, therefore, fail to see that the 
realization of an empire extending from the Cape 
to Cairo is almost an accomplished fact ?” 

M. Décle laments that there is one single link 
of the chain which is missing, due to the unfor- 
tunate cession to Germany of the strip between 
Tanganyika and Uganda. He suggests that 
England migit recover this strip from Germany 
by offering in exchange Walfish Bay—an ar- 
rangement mutually advantageous. M. Décle 
appends tables of statistics showing what Greav 
Britain has achieved since 1888 between the 
Cape and Cairo, indicating that the distance of 
6,300 miles can be covered now—1898—in 
eighty-one days, but in 1905 is expected to take 
only forty-three days. 


ENGLAND'S ‘‘ SMALL ARMY.” 


The paper closes with a regret that Frenchmen 
do not understand their neighbors : 

‘‘They have been led to believe that Great 
Britain, with her ‘small army,’ would never 
dare to try conclusions with France and her 
millions of soldiers. I wish I could undeceive 
them. I wish I could make them understand 
that behind Great Britain stands Greater Britain, 
with her millions of loyal subjects who would 
rise to the first call of the mother country with 
as much enthusiasm as any Mohammedan ever 
seized his arms when the Jehad was proclaimed.” 

Still, M. Décle regards the mere idea of a con- 
flict between the two nations as ‘‘ too dreadful to 
imagine.” The occupation of Fashoda means 
little to France, while to Great Britain it is the 
keystone of the African arch. 


FRANCE’S SINEWS OF WAR. 


¢¢ HE Financial Strain on France’”’ is the 

subject of a paper by Mr. W. R. Law- 
son in the National Review for November. Be- 
ginning with the pleasantry that ‘‘the Latin 
race, if it could live without politics, might be 
the happiest and most prosperous in Europe,” 
Mr. Lawson proceeds to point out that bad 
finance seems to accompany all the attempts 
of that race at self-government. 


THE SUM TOTAL OF FRENCH WEALTH. 


In the days of Louis XIV. more than half 
the wealth of Europe was concentrated in Eng- 
land and France. What a change now! 

‘¢ Nine or ten years ago an estimate was made 
of the accumulated wealth of Europe by the chief 
of the statistical bureau of the French Ministry of 
Finance. He worked out a magnificent total 
of 1,000,000,000,000 francs, each billion being 
equivalent to £40,000,000. To the six great 
powers he assigned about nine-tenths of the whole, 
or 900,000,000,000. Great Britain he placed 
at the head of his list with 250,000,000,000, 
France second with 200,000,000,000, Germany 
was a bad third with 170,000.000,000, and 
Russia a very poor fourth with 110,000,000,000. 
Austria and Italy brought up the rear with 100,- 
000,000,000 and 60,000,000,000 respectively.” 

France has relatively sunk behind since then. 

‘With a stationary population, an unpro- 
gressive foreign trade, a narrow range of do- 
mestic industry, and productive powers ham- 
vered in almost every direction by restrictive 
laws, her public burdens increase faster than her 
capacity to bear them. While she is indisputably 
first among the nations in the magnitude of her 
national debt, it is doubtful if she now ranks. 
even third as regards national resources.” 

In the seventeenth century France had 38 per 
cent. of the aggregate population of the great. 
powers; in 1789, 27 per cent.; at the end of 
the Napoleonic wars, 20 per cent.; and to-day, 
13 per cent. 

A BAD QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


‘¢The nineteenth century has been a hard time 
for France, and especially the last quarter of it.” 
The Franco-German War, the more costly com- 
mune, the still more destructive phylloxera, the 
Krach of 1883, the colossal losses in the Panama 
Canal, have formed a ghastly procession of dis- 
aster. ‘‘Sir Robert Giffen reckoned that the war 
cost it £1,000,000,000 to start with, and its 
later disasters taken altogether might not be 
overrated at another £1,000,000,000." The 
French debt in 1870 was nearly £500,000, 000 ; 
in 1876 nearly £796,000,000. The service of 
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debt for 1876 was £46,500,000; for 1898 is 
£50,250,000. The public debt swallows up 364 
per cent. of the annual revenue. The French 
‘‘have to spend 1,250,000,000 francs a year 
for interest on lost capital, while they can only 
afford 920,000,000 francs a year for national 
defense.” 


COMPARATIVE PRODUCE OF EUROPEAN STATES. 


The writer appeals to the United States con- 
suls in Europe as an impartial authority : 

‘¢ A year or so ago they were asked’ to esti- 
mate the annual value of the agricultural, indus. 
trial, and other produce of the principal Euro. 
pean states. In their inventory they put Great 
Britain at the head with a total of 20,500,000,- 
000 francs—say £820,000,000. Germany comes 
second with 14,500,000,000, or £580,000,000. 
After another long interval France stands third 
with 11,250,000,000, or £450,000,000. What 
may be even more galling to the French than 
to be outstripped by Germany is to find their 
faithful ally, Russia, stealing a march on them 
also. Her annual production is valued at 9,000,- 
000,000, equal to £360,000,000. It exceeds that 
of Austria-Hungary by nearly 1,000,000,000 and 
exactly trebles Italy’s 3,000,000,000.” 

Adding the proceeds from rent and other 
sources, the writer estimates the total annual in. 
come of the French people at 22,000,000,000, 
or £880,000,000. The leading French author- 
ity, M. de Foville, puts it between 20,000,000, - 
000 and 25,000,000,000. Of this amount close 
on 20 per cent. -is appropriated by the state. 
Leroy-Beaulieu would say 15 per cent. 


FRANCE, GERMANY, GREAT BRITAIN. 


Of the state’s share, only 27 per cent. goes to 
armaments. Germany has fur the same purpose 
36 per cent. of her public revenue. During the 
last twenty years ‘‘the percentages of increase 
are 16 for the army and 50 for the navy, against 
Germany’s 62 per cent. for her army and 100 
per cent. for her navy :” 

‘¢ With less effort than it costs France to de- 
vote 27 per cent. of her national revenue to the 
maintenance of her armaments, Great Britain 
can devote 38 per cent. of her national revenue 
to the same object. The explanation is that only 
24 per cent. of her revenue is pledged in advance 
to the service of the public debt, against 364 per 
cent. of the French revenue.”’ 


HOW COULD FRANCE FIND MONEY FOR WAR? 


Mr. Lawson proceeds to inquire ‘‘ how these 
financial conditions would -hamper France at the 
very outset of a war with any other great power :” 

‘‘Her taxation is already screwed up almost 
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to the highest point of endurance possible in 
times of peace, and a very narrow margin is left 
even for war taxes. . With or without heroie 
measures it is not easy to see how a large increase 
of revenue can be obtained, however serious the 
emergency. A new war would have to be 
financed on the same lines as that of 1870—by 
means of gigantic borrowing. But the 
brilliant loan operations by means of which the 
Germany indemnity was paid and French soil 
emancipated afford no criterion of how a second 
series might succeed. Borrowing now would be 
on a very different basis to what it was in 1871! 
The starting-point then was an existing debt of 
12,500,000,000, and now it would be an exist- 
ing debt of over 26,000,000,000—£1,040, 000, - 
000. <A state handicapped with such a burden, 
and hampered at the same time by an inelastic 
revenue, should not lightly plunge into adven- 
tures likely to cost it billions more.” 

M. de Foville has reminded his countrymen 
that the estimated total of the national wealth 
—put at 180,000, 000,000 or 200,000,000, 000—is 
‘¢scarcely forty times the amount of our annual 
budgets and hardly ten times the cost of the 
Franco-German War and of the commune.” 


THE DREYFUS CASE. 


| igs the November Fortnightly an Anglo-Pari- 

sian journalist discourses on ‘‘ The France of 
To-day.” His diagnosis seems to be that the 
priest and the Jew between them have brought 
France to her present pass. He recalls the heated 
way in which the French clergy flung themselves 
into the Kulturkampf which was raging in Ger- 
many, and the emphatic protest which Bismarck 
in consequence lodged with M. Gambetta. This, 
he opines, sheds a new light on the famous dee- 
laration of Gambetta, that ‘‘clericalism was the 
enemy.” He also recalls that in May, 1881, 
Baron de Rothschild entertained Gambetta ; and 
Gambetta, himself of Italian parentage and Jew- 
ish origin, declared: ‘‘'The priest is the past ; 
the Jew is the future.” 

Gradually all the administration of many de- 
partments was intrusted to Jews. Then came 
the collapse of L’ Union Générale, the avowedly 
aristocratic Catholic bank, owing to a combina- 
tion between la haute finance, which is almost 
purely Jewish, and /a haute banque, which is 
almost purely Protestant. When Gambetta died 
forty-seven out of eighty departments were in 
the hands of Jewish prefects. Anti-Semitism 
was a natural consequence. The Jews had not 
pluck enough to protest against the alliance with 
Jew-baiting Russia, and the grand staff threw in 
its lot with the anti-Semites. ‘‘ From that day 
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the Dreyfus case has practically been used as a 
blister to draw the anti-Semitic movement to a 
head ;” and, until cleared from the charge, the 
grand staff must stand suspected of having de- 
liberately applied that blister. The allies of 
Dreyfus are principally, the writer considers, 
composed of unsuccessful agitators, who have 


not gained the posts they wished for under the - 


republic. ‘The Parisians, they are the nation,” 
and they are tired of government by speech- 
making; but ‘the providential man” has not 
yet arrived to turn their unrest to account. 





MADAME DREYFUS AND HER HOME LIFE. 

M ISS MARY SPENCER WARREN con- 

tributes an interview with Madame Drey- 
fus to Cassell’s Magazine for November. The 
arrangement of the interview and the connected 
correspondence have, it is stated, been attended 
with great difficulties, owing to the espionage 
carried on by the French authorities. Miss 
Warren states : 

‘¢ For some time now madame has resided at 
a quiet little village on the Seine a few miles out 
of Paris. Here she can obtain greater seclusion 
for herself, with fresh country air and the de- 
lights of a garden for her children. The village 
is beautifully situated, and the house stands in a 
charming garden, bright with flower-beds and 
lawn, flanked by pine, acacia, and other trees.”’ 

The writer describes the unfortunate lady as 
‘« tall, majestic, yet graceful, with a wealth of 
dark hair beautifully arranged, a clear complex- 
ion, large expressive eyes, and a sweet though 
sad smile. <A face that shows marks of suffer- 
ing, but on which the predominant expressions 
are straightforwardness and kindness. Km- 
phatically, Lucie Dreyfus is a lady of great 
beauty.” 

Of her home life before the trial the writer 
declares : 

‘‘ Her marriage, unlike many in France, was 
one of pure affection, and over the first few 
years of wedded existence no cloud came: the 
husband was absorbed in his profession and his 
home and the wife in her husband and household. 
When not at his duties Captain Dreyfus was in- 
variably with his wife ; in her own words, ‘ We 
were all in all to each other.’ What it must 
have been to such a couple when they were sud- 
denly and forcibly torn from each other no pen 
can describe.” 

Miss Warren considers that the poor prisoner 
has abundant reason to be proud of his children : 

‘¢ Pierre, his mother tells me, is the living 
image of his father. He is tall, well built, 


and thoroughly manly, giving the impression of 
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a more advanced age than the seven years which 
can actually be credited to him. He has a high 
forehead, large dark eyes, nose of the Grecian 
type, and a firm but sweet-tempered mouth ; a 
very intelligent, bright boy in every respect. He 
still remembers his father, spite of the four 
years which have separated them.” 

Miss Warren mentions that there are ‘not 
wanting many in the country now—and I have 
conversed with numbers this week—who believe 
that Russia, and not Germany, was the country, 
and that in the face of recent events the French 
simply dare not make the papers public, or at 
any rate would resist doing so until the last pos- 
sible moment.” 


THE BOOK THAT MOVED THE CZAR. 


R. E. J. DILLON contributes a paper, 
thirty-four pages in length, to the Con- 
temporary Review. It is entitled ‘‘The Czar’s 
Hirenikon,”’ but its chief value lies in the ac- 
count it gives of a great Russian book on war. 
On the genesis of the rescript Dr. Dillon says: 
‘«The project emanated directly from the Em- 
peror himself, not from any of his advisers. It 
had certainly been suggested in many ways from 
without: nearly five years ago by a British 
statesman, later on by the Czar’s own father, 
Alexander II1., and lastly by a recently published 
Russian book . . . entitled ‘The Future War, 
in Its Technical, Economical, and Political As- 
pects.’ It is composed of six volumes and a 
supplement, and is signed by a Polish publicist 
of leisure and learning named Bliokh, who had 
previously brought out some of the chapters as 
articles in a Moscow liberal journal.” 


WAR AN ANACHRONISM. 


The object of the book is to create a powerful 
public opinion against militarism and wars and 
in favor of peace and arbitration. Its thorough- 
ness, exactitude, and correctness down to the 
last detail «‘lend color to the rumor that accom- 
plished military experts contributed their best 
work to this encyclopedia of war and peace.” 
Dr. Dillon begins his résumé : 

‘¢The author starts from the principle that 
war, which was once the rule, inasmuch as it 
harmonized with the social manners and morals 
that prevailed in the early phases of society, has 
come to be the exception, because it no longer 
fits in with the aims, the maxims, the interesis, 
and the ethics of modern men. . . . Modern 
culture has made all men brothers and partners 
to such a degree that no one nation can strike a 
blow at another without seriously injuring itself.” 

War is thus an anachronism, perpetuated only 
by passion and ignorance. 
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PEACE LEAGUES WITHOUT EFFECT ON WAR-WASTE. 


Every people desires peace. Alliances are 
formed to maintain it, yet ‘‘ although all conti- 
nental Europe is now leagued together for the 
maintenance of peace, the work was conceived 
and executed in such a slovenly manner that 
none of the economic advantages of this vast 
peace insurance has been procured for the peo- 
ples, who still go on spending their earnings in 
troops and armaments, which are so immense 
that they could not possibly be utilized.” 


MODERN WAR COOPERATIVE SUICIDE. 


The murderous precision of modern weapons 
has made war a system of codperative suicide. 
The wounds would be more cruel, the chance of 
aid more shadowy : 

‘« Between two bodies of combatants armed 
with modern magazine rifles of small caliber, 
which can literally mow down whole armies, a 
deadly zone is formed which no living being can 
enter and leave unscathed, so that the wounded 
must lie bathed in blood and writhing in pain on 
the battlefield without help or alleviation, for 
nobody could reach them living. A single bul- 
let can disable five men at a short distance, and 
two or three at a distance of from two to three 
thousand feet.” 

ARMIES TOO HUGE TO USE! 


A most important point put by M. Bliokh, 
and one which has not properly entered the com- 
mon mind, is that the modern armies have grown 
too big to use. The hilt of the sword has been 
made too thick and strong for any human hand 
to grasp it: 

‘¢The continental great powers have trained 
10,500,000 soldiers to take part in the coming 
war. But these numbers are too vast to be use- 
ful. It is a recognized principle that the numer- 
ical strength of armies must be kept within the 
limits of the leader’s capacities to command them 
efficientiy, having their movements, their posi- 
tion, their task and its difficulties constantly be- 
fore his mind’s eye. Now, the generals who 
can direct the movements of a body of 500,000 
men simultaneously are very few, and the com- 
mander who ca. manipulate a still more numer- 
ous army with reasonable hopes of success has 
still to be found. Competent military experts 
aver that whereas the total number of trained 
men, including reserves, whom the five great 
powers of the continent could dispose of in case 
of war amounts to over 17,000,000, the most 
that could be utilized is between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000. And the difficulties of keeping these 
supplied with everything they need are certain 
to prove overwhelming.” 
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UTILIZATION IMPOSSIBLE, BUT COST INCALCULABLE. 


The handling of these great masses for fight: 
ing purposes is one thing: to provide them with 
the immensely complicated requirements of a 
modern army, in the way of commissariat, trans- 
port, telegraphs, sanitation, etc., is another and 
possibly a much more difficult thing. <A single 
break-down would mean immediate failure and 
perhaps irreparable ruin : 

‘¢ And, be it remembered, the sacrifices which 
have been made in order thus to train bodies of 
men so numerous that their numbers alone render 
their utilization an impossibility are practically 
incalculable.” 

FINANCIAL SACRIFICE OF THE ARMED PEACE. 


To increase the numbers of troops their mili- 
tary training is shortened: the three years’ 
course is reduced to two; yet the demands for a 
thoroughly disciplined and inured soldier are 
greater now, for modern weapons make the old 
shock formation impossible and compel advance 
in a more scattered array. Efficiency is sacri- 
ficed to numbers. The argument proceeds : 

‘¢ The financial sacrifices necessary for the sup- 
port and imperfect training of these countless 
troops are as ruinous as they are unprofitable. 
It has been estimated that Europe pays yearly 
for the maintenance of its fleets and armies the 
sum of £225,000,000, and nearly as much again 
in the guise of interest on debts contracted for 
the prosecution of foreign wars. More than one- 
third of all the national revenues are annually 
swallowed up by the budgets of the army and 
navy. And increase is still the order of the 
day. In the countries of the dual and triple 
alliances, and in Spain and England taken to- 
gether, the amount absorbed in one year by 
military preparations is £175,000,000, as com- 
pared with £17,000,000 allotted to educational 
purposes.” 


THE REMEDY—PROPORTIONATE DISARMAMENT ? 


The first hint of the disarmament remedy now 
appears in Dr. Dillon’s résumé : 

‘¢This lamentable disproportion between the 
work of education and that of destruction could 
be easily righted and the military abuses alluded 
to efficaciously remedied by cutting down the 
number of troops in all countries so as to leave 
the respective relative strength of each exactly 
what it now is. Germany possesses a peace 
army of 585,440 and France 16,870 men less. 
If, now, it could be arranged that each country 
should content itself with an army in peace time 
equal to what it had in the year 1870, Germany 
would gradually disband considerably over one- 
half of her troops and keep 230,000 instead of 
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585,440, whereas France would have to support 
only 223,375 men. ‘The tax-payers of the two 
countries would be relieved in consequence of 
£20,000,000 per annum.” 

Without this measure of relief all the people’s 
savings will gradually be absorbed and industry 
correspondingly impoverished. 


WHAT PROFOUNDLY IMPRESSED THE CZAR. 


M. Bliokh goes on to consider the disastrous 
elfects of a war between the dual and triple 
alliances : 

‘¢The statistics which he quotes to show the 
enormous economic progress made by Europe 
since 1870 and the vastness of the interests at 
present at stake are trustworthy, convincing, and 
startling, and produced, it is said, a profound im- 
pression upon the mind of the Czar. . . . The 
main thesis, which the writer founds on a care- 
ful comparison between the interests affected by 
former wars and those which would be jeopard- 
ized to-day, is briefly this—that if people could 
but realize their extent and value they would 
leave nothing undone to render war impossible.” 


WAR'S FIRST FRUITS—AND THE HARVEST OF RUIN. 


The fall in all stocks, the panic on every bourse, 
the closing of most industrial establishments, the 
stagnation of foreign trade, the rise in prices of 
food, the scarcity of breadstufis, would produce 
untold misery before a single blow had been 
struck. And these are but the beginning of woes: 

‘« Taking the statistics of former great wars as 
the basis of calculation, we find that the daily ex- 
penditure needed for a conflict in which the five 
continental great powers were engaged would 
amount to £4,195,600. Over and above this sum 
it would be necessary to expend on the families 
of the soldiers about £198,000. In other words, 
the annual cost of this European war, exclusive 
of indirect losses, would, according to the calcu- 
lations of M. Bliokh and others, reach the fan- 
tastic total of £1,747,120,000. But if, as ex- 
perts believe, this Titanic combat would last for 
two years, the ruin of the belligerents would be 
complete and irreparable.” 


THE KAISER'S POINT—AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


Meanwhile, while Europe was busy bleeding 
herself to death, America would secure forever 
the markets of the world. Even now handi- 
capped by no more than the burden of an armed 
peace, Europe offers no parallel to the industrial 
and commercial advanee of the United States : 

‘The United States are not merely by far the 
richest of the peoples we have been comparing, 
but the rate at which their national wealth in- 
creases is considerably greater than that of any 


other nation. The main cause is the absence of 
militarism. And the more deeply indebted the 
European becomes, the more rapidly the Yankee 
is paying off his financial obligations and the 
easier it is for him to compete with his European 
rivals.”’ 

The great war, if it came, would leave him 
master of universal trade. This aspect of the 
question is said to have appealed with the great- 
est force to Kaiser Wilhelm, whom the Czar 
consulted about his forthcoming rescript, and 
to the Russian Finance Minister Witte. 





WEAK PLACES IN OUR PENSION SYSTEM. 


[* the Forum for November Maj. S. N. Clark 

exposes many inequalities and abuses in the 
administration of our pension laws. Taking, for 
example, the so-called dependent pension law 
enacted by the Fifty-first Congress, he shows 
that the number of beneficiaries under this act 
on June 30, 1898, was 539,638, and that the 
expenditures amounted in 1897 to more than 
$66,000,000, while’ the total disbursements for 
pensions under this act have amounted to $431, - 
908,000, and ‘‘ thousands of’ men who are bene- 
ficiaries of it earn incomes amounting to $3,000, 
$5,000, and even $15,000 a year by other than 
manual labor,” and hundreds, if not thousands, 
of other beneficiaries are men of independent 
means. 

THE CASE OF SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS. 


In 1887 Congress authorized a woman who was 
the widow of a soldier during any period of time 
to apply for and obtain a pension from the death 
of her soldier husband. In many instances al- 
lowances of two dollars a month each have been 
applied for and obtained on account of children 
(minors) who at the time of such allowance had 
reached the age of manhood or womanhood, 
some of them being thirty or forty years of age 
and in good circumstances. 

Major Clark asserts that the expectation of re- 
ceiving life pensions after the lapse of a few 
years leads to the marriage of many young 
women every year to aged and decrepit veterans 
of the Civil War who have only a short time to 
live, and, in fact, a number of death-bed mar- 
riages have been recorded where the only possi- 
ble motive of the brides must have been to 
qualify themselves to receive pensions as soldiers’ 
widows. How far such a practice as this is a 
violation of the original intent of our pension 
legislation is clearly pointed out by Major Clark: 

‘¢The woman who was the wife of a soldier in 
the field during the Civil War suffered untold 
anxiety, and in inany a case her life was one 
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of constant struggle for existence—especially if 
she had small children. If her husband lost his 
life in the service, or subsequently incurred dis- 
abilities therein, or died, her burden was made 
still heavier. The intent of the law-makers in 
granting pensions to soldiers’ widows was to 
recompense them in some degree for the anxie- 
ties, suffering, and privations they had been 
called upon to endure. At the last session of 
Congress the proposition that pensions should 
not be granted to any soldier’s widow unless she 
had been married to him prior to 1898 was de- 
feated in the House Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions by a vote of 8 to 7, solely by the efforts 
and influence of pension-claim agents.” 


THE PENSION-CLAIM AGENT. 


Major Clark pays his respects to that active 
and indomitable patriot, the pension-claim agent: 

‘¢Many of them are honest, high-minded, 
patriotic men; many more belong to the ‘shy- 
ster’ breed, whose sole object in life is to line 
their own pockets at the expense of both the 
Government and their unfortunate clients. They 
are shrewd and untiring ; they understand every 
twist and turn of pension administration ; they 
are adepts in pension laws and decisions ; and 
many of them are as unscrupulous as they are in- 
genious. Some of them are languishing behind 
prison bars to-day because their zeal in the pur- 
suit of pension fees led them to break the law. 
Every man of them is a loud and lusty patriot, a 
devoted friend of the soldier and of the soldier’s 
widow and fatherless children. In their view, 
a Commissioner of Pensions who rejects any pen- 
sion claims is an ‘enemy of the soldier ;’ and by 
vituperation and misrepresentation they succeed 
in impressing this view on the minds of many 
persons, including some Congressmen, whose 
demagogic instincts, or timidity, or desire to 
conciliate and capture the ‘soldier vote,’ make 
them easy prey. Because a candidate for the 
Presidency oncé righteously said that the claims 
of the veterans of the Union and their widows 
should not be weighed in the apothecary’s scales, 
these zealous attorneys have since insisted that 
every pension claim, good and bad alike, should 
be allowed for the fail amount. 

‘«The business of the pension-claim agent has 
been a lucrative one, and he is naturally opposed 
to surrendering any part of it. Some of such 
agents have accumulated large fortunes within 
the space of a few years, and thousands have 
enjoyed handsome incomes, many of which have 
been largely derived from ‘shady’ or unlawful 
practices. They have led hundreds of claimants 
into paths which ended in prison. Every dollar 
that has been paid to pension attorneys has been 
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contributed by pension claimants, many thousands 
of whom have thus been unmercifully fleeced. 
In fourteen years, 1874-98, the total amount 
of legal fees paid by the Government to pension 
attorneys out of the pensions allowed to their re- 
spective clients has been $14,945,317—an aver- 
age of more than $1,067,000 a year. Probably 
these sums, large as they are, do not represent 
more than 60 per cent. of the total amount 
actually received from pension claimants by attor- 
neys and their ‘drummers’ and ‘ dummies’ who 
are scattered throughout the country. In other 
words, the claimants were compelled to pay in 
fourteen years nearly $10,000,000 in illegal fees. 
‘‘If the average yearly fees, legal and other- 
wise, collected by the attorneys and their agents 
during the six years for which no record of the 
legal fees was kept, equaled those during the 
other fourteen years of the period, the aggregate 
revenue of the pension-claim agents and their as- 
sistants and dummies for the twenty years 1879- 
98 amounted to more than $35,000,000. It 
has paid them pretty well to pose as the friends 
of the soldier and his widow and fatherless chil- 
dren; toshout at Grand Army encampments and 
political conventions ; to get up petitions in favor 
of the enactment of more ‘liberal’ pension legisla- 
tion ; to coax and persuade or ‘ bulldoze’ Con- 
gressmen, as necessity might require ; and to get 
on the ‘blind’ side of easy-going pension officials 
whenever it was practicable to do so.” 





HAVE WE NO MORE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS ? 


A* editorial article in the Educational Review 

for November directs attention to the fact 
that at the time of writing such well-known col. 
leges and universities as Amherst, Brown, Cin- 
cinnati, Colgate, Oberlin, Rochester, and the 
State universities of lowa and of California were 
without presidents, while in more than one case 
the governing boards of these institutions have 
admitted their perplexity in the search for suit- 
able candidates. To the question, Where are 
the men for these great positions? the Review 
makes answer as follows: 

‘«The simple truth is that for some reason or 
other the very few men—half a dozen, perhaps, 
in the whole country—who by common consent 
are best fitted by natural endowments, by train- 
ing, and by experience for these high educational 
posts, are unwilling to accept them, even when 
extraordinarily large salaries are offered. They 
are already engaged in congenial and influential 
work, and have little to gain and much to lose by 
the transfer to the average college presidency. 
Some of the unpublished, and for the most part 
unknown, negotiations during the past decade 
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over these positions are full of instruction. Since 
the first-class men hold back, these influential 
educational offices too often fall to second-rate or 
third-rate men; or, worse, conflicting tendencies 
in the governing boards hit upon that most awful 
and depressing expedient, a ‘compromise’ candi- 
date. As a result of these facts many of the 
colleges and universities in the United States are 
to-day simply drifting: they have no unrealized 
ideals except financial ones, and no educational 
policy except to stand still and to beg. 

‘The college faculty is by its very nature a 
debating society ; and debating societies do not 
do things. Without an executive with leisure 
and capacity to study, to think, to plan, to 
initiate, there is no progress possible in an in- 
stitution for higher education. Hence the need 
of a competent president, so busy in planning 
for his college and so skillful in doing it that he 
has no time left to quarrel with his faculty and 
none to allow his board of trustees to quarrel 
with him. He must be a broad man, sympathetic, 
cultivated, well poised, able to draw a distinction 
between his own pet crotchets and the under- 
lying principles of the universe. He _ needs 
ample courage—courage to see and courage to 
do. He is commonly thought to need tact; so 
he does, if tact is used in its proper sense, and 
not as an equivalent either for that adroitness 
which is the vulgarian’s essay to. be at once 
clever and polite or for the strenuous efforts of a 
weak man to please everybody. But if the un- 
usual combination of tact and courage is im- 
possible, then he must have the courage and let 
tact take care of itself. A presidential jelly-fish 
is a terrible incumbrance.” 

The editor scouts the idea that the merely suc- 
cessful business man can develop into a satisfac- 
tory college president. No university, he declares, 
can be run on ‘: business” principles, any more 
than a business can be run on university princi- 
ples. ‘‘A university must be run on university 
principles or not at all.”’ 


THE BOOK CATALOGUE OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

A Rae: first article in the Quarterly Review for 

October gives an account of the compila- 
tion and printing of the book catalogue of the 
British Museum. The printing was begun in 
1881 and will be finished, it is expected, before 
the end of the year 1900. The work when com- 
pleted will consist of about 600 quarto volumes, 
each containing on an average 250 columns. As 
soon as the. printing is completed the question of 
reprinting the catalogue and incorporating the 
accessions of the nineteen or twenty years during 
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which the work has been in progress will arise, 
and the writer estimates that this task, if begun 
in 1901, ought to be finished by the end of 1904. 
The cost might be from $250,000 to $300,000, 
but the price is considerably below that paid for 
the Ansidei Madonna in 1885, and the national 
importance of the acquisition of this picture for 
$360,000 can scarcely be deemed superior to 
that of a reprint of the Museum book catalogue 
with accessions, which would make the work a 
complete record of the library’s possessions in 
every branch of literature at the end of the 
century. 

With regard to the sale of the catalogue the 
writer says: 

‘«The prospects of the reprinted catalogue 
would be widely different from those of the 
edition which went to press in 1881. The re- 
printed catalogue, a great work with a definite 
completeness of its own, would from the first 
excite a much keener interest and enjoy a far 
wider publicity. The unique character and value 
of the work would cause its acquisition to be 
felt as desirable, if not indispensable, by many 
great libraries, universities, colleges, and learned 
societies in every quarter of the globe. The 
proceeds of the sale would, at the best, be far 
from covering the cost; but they would appre- 
ciably reduce it, and the total cost would be 
moderate, relatively to the magnitude of the 
national object attained.” 





THE DECREASE OF AMERICAN BIRDS. 


a the Granite Monthly for October Mr. Clar- 

ence M. Weed reviews some of ‘‘ The Causes 
of the Decrease of Birds.’’ That such a decrease 
is now going on there seems little reason to 
doubt. Birds are believed to be now less numer- 
ous in the United States than they were a century 
or more ago. Some species, under the changed 
conditions of modern civilization, may have be- 
come more abundant, but others are very much 
rarer, and a few seem to be approaching extinc- 
tion. 

Besides the natural and inevitable results of 
the white man’s occupation of this continent, Mr. 
Weed shows that certain destructive agencies are 
at work which are the direct result of human 
greed, cruelty, and ignorance. 

‘¢ Perhaps one of the most constant and serious 
of these agencies is the egg-collecting or nest- 
destroying boy. In almost every town and vil- 
lage there may be found a dozen or more youths 
who have frequent attacks of the collecting fever. 
Unfortunately the fever is often of the intermit- 
tent type, and the season’s collections are allowed 
to go to ruin before the advent of another spring. 
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Every nook and cranny for miles around the head-_ 
quarters of such a coterie is examined by sharp 
eyes, and the great majority of birds’ eggs are 
gathered in. Probably with ninety-nine boys out 
of a hundred these egg collections are soon for- 
gotten, while the hundredth boy is too likely to 
become a mere collector who strives to see how 
many varieties of eggs he can get together with- 
out reference to the natural history of the sub- 
ject. To this class of collectors we owe the ex- 
istence of the egg dealers who collect eggs in 
large numbers to sell.” 

‘¢ Unfortunately the boy of the period does not 
limit his destructive powers to the gathering of 
eggs. The recent increase of cheap firearms has 
placed within his reach the means of killing 
feathered ‘ game’ at all seasons of the year. To 
this fact is due much of the diminution in the 
numbers of small birds in the vicinity of towns 
and cities. Dr. R. W. Schufeldt thinks that the 
wholesale destruction carried on by the army of 
unscrupulous small boys is a reason for bird de- 
crease, before which other reasons ‘stand aghast.’ 
He reports meeting near Washington, D. C., 
‘one such youngster, and upon examining his 
game-bag found it absolutely crammed full of 
dead bodies which he had killed since starting 
out in the morning. One item alone consisted 
of 72 ruby and golden-crowned kinglets. The 
fellow boasted of having slain over 100 cat-birds 
that season.’ ”’ 


THE SACRIFICE TO DAME FASHION. 


‘¢Enormous numbers of birds are sacrificed 
annually for millinery purposes. There is an 
opinion prevalent that the birds worn on women’s 
hats in America are largely derived from the 
faunas of tropical regions. Some justification of 
this is to be found in the impossible colors of all 
sorts assumed by the plainest songsters when they 
have passed through the dye-pot of the pre- 
parator. But there can be no question that an 
immense quantity of bird-life is annually de- 
stroyed in the United States to gratify the caprice 
of fashion, the birds thus killed being very largely 
used within our own borders, while many are 
exported to Paris and other European cities.” 

As evidence on this point Mr. Weed cites a 
statement in Forest and Stream to the effect that 
a dealer during a three months’ trip to the coast 
of South Carolina, some years since, prepared no 
less than 11,018 bird skins. As a considerable 
number of the birds killed were too much muti- 
lated for preparation, the total of the slain must 
have been much greater. The person referred 
to stated that he handled; on an average, 30,000 
bird skins a year, of which the greater part were 
cut up for millinery purposes. 


‘¢ Further south, in Florida and along the gulf 
coast, the herons and egrets have been ruthlessly 
persecuted for their plumage. The heronries, 
where enormous numbers of graceful birds for- 
merly bred unmolested, have been largely broken 
up, and only the shyness of those remaining 
enables them to survive. It is said that a mil- 
liner’s agent recently visited Texas in the hope 
of procuring the plumes of 10,000 white egrets. 
One trusts that it was ‘a hope deferred.’ 

‘This slaughter of the innocents is by no 
means confined to our Southern States. During 
four months 70,000 bird skins were'supplied to 
the New York trade by one Long Island village. 
‘On the coast line of Long Island,’ wrote Mr. 
William Dutcher a few years ago, ‘the slaugh- 
ter has been been carried on to such a degree 
that where a few years since thousands and thou- 
sands of terns were gracefully sailing over the 
surf-beaten shore and the wind-rippled bays, now 
one is rarely to be seen.’ Land birds of all sorts 
have also suffered in a similar way, both on Long 
Island and in adjacent localities in New Jersey. 
Nor have the interior regions of the United 
States escaped the visits of the milliner’s agent. 
An Indianapolis taxidermist is on record with 
the statement that in 1885 there were shipped 
from that city 5,000 bird skins, collected in the 
Ohio Valley. He adds that ‘no county in the 
State is free from the ornithological murderer,’ 
and prophesies that the birds will soon become 
very scarce in the State.” 


SMALL BIRDS AS FOOD. 


According to Mr. Weed, the destruction of 
the smaller birds for food is much greater than 
is commonly supposed. In the larger cities of 
the country hundreds of birds formerly consid- 
ered as non-edible are displayed in the markets 
daily. Besides the reed-birds, robins, meadow- 
larks, and blackbirds that one would naturally 
expect to find, there occur woodpeckers, thrushes, 
sparrows, warblers, wax-wings, and vireos. 





“THE FOOTBALL MADNESS” IN ENGLAND. 


|B hag vec this unflattering title Mr. Ernest 
Ensor delivers himself in the Contempo- 
rary on the abuses connected with the game ‘of 
the season. 
WHY SO POPULAR. 


He seeks to explain the popularity of the sport, 
which shows no diminution of gate-money even 
when a strike or lock-out has reduced a district 
to semi-starvation. He says: 

‘*The astonishing increase in the numbers 
that play and watch others play the great Eng- 
lish games is largely due to the dull monotony of 
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life in our large towns. It is the absolute ne- 
cessity of some change, some interest outside the 
daily work which has long ceased to be interest- 
ing, that causes the huge crowds at the weekly 
football matches. This weariness is also the 
reason for the prevalence of starting price bet- 
ting. Association football as it is now played 
commands more money and support than any 
game the world has ever seen.”’ 


PROFESSIONALS BOUGHT AND SOLD LIKE SLAVES. 


The effect on the professionals is painted in 
very gloomy colors. The cricketer must work 
hard to win his pay, and after he has passed his 
prime can find plenty of openings as paid trainer. 
But compared with him ‘the football profes- 
sional is an idler.”” His training is nothing like 
so continuous or exacting. He is continually 
tempted to drink. And when his career is over 
he has no occupation to take to, except perhaps 
that of the publican. 

‘«The worst feature of professional football is 
its sordid nature.” Players are hired, bribed, 
bought from all parts of the kingdom : 

‘¢ Stringent legislation has been found neces- 
sary by the chief clubs to protect themselves 
from one another. <A professional is registered 
for one league club and one only. If the club 
wishes to part with him he is sold to the highest 
bidder, the club receiving what is delicately 
called ‘transfer money.’ . . . Ridiculous as it 
seems, the advertisements in a leading athletic 
weekly remind one of those once published by 
Southern newspapers in the American slave 
States.”’ 

In these days, moreover, ‘‘a team must win 
its matches or it is ruined.” Everybody must 
win, but that being impossible each team must 
win on its ground—which the league tables show 
to be the case. 

A VIGOROUS INDICTMENT. 


The writer goes on to declare : 

‘«The effect of league matches and cup ties is 
thoroughly evil. Men go in thousands, not to 
study and admire skill or endurance, but to see 
their teaan gain two points or pass into the next 
round. The end, not the means, is everything. 
Rough play, so long as it escapes punishment 
from the referee, is one means to the end and 
delights the crowd. Nothing but the firmest 
action by the association prevents assaults on 
referees and players. The passions are excited 
to the highest pitch of human feeling. . . . The 
excitement during the match is epidemic, and 
twenty thousand peeple, torn by emotions of rage 
and pleasure, roaring condemnation and applause, 
make an alarming spectacle. Every Saturday in 


winter more than a million people are cheering 
and hooting round the football grounds. The 
tendency of it all is toward brutality. Protests 
are laid on all kinds of grounds, and as very few 
clubs have clean records there is no lack of 
material. Charges are met by counter-charges, 
and all the details.are swallowed with avidity by 
the public. The dirty linen is washed over and 
over again and never becomes cleaner. ‘The 
newspapers fatten upon the garbage ; in fact, the 
behavior of the press is one of the most lamenta- 
ble features of the football mania. . . . One of 
the worst signs of the times is that the infection 
is spreading to other games. 


BAD FOR PLAYERS, WORSE FOR SPECTATORS. 


‘¢ Professional football is doing more harm 
every year. It has already spread from the 
north to the south. The southern clubs held out 
for a long time, but have succumbed generally 
during the last two years. The system is bad 
for the players, worse for the spectators. The 
former learn improvident habits, become vastly 
conceited, while failing to see. that they are 
treated like chattels and cannot help but be bru- 
talized. The latter are injured physically and 
morally. Instead of playing themselves or taking 
other exercise on their only half holiday, they 
stand still during cold, wet afternoons on cold, 
wet ground. The number of lives indirectly 
sacrificed to football must be enormous.” 

As regards morality, the old English feeling 
for ‘‘sport” or ‘‘fair play’’ has receded to 
thinly populated or remote districts where ath- 
letics cannot be exploited for money. 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, THE PAINTER. 


ie the Magazine of Art for November Prince 

Karageorgevitch contributes a review of the 
work just brought out in Paris by M. Marius 
Vachon, dealing with the work of the great 
French artist, Puvis de Chavannes, whose death 
is chronicled in our obituary column this month. 
We quote a portion of the article in which the 
reviewer gives his own impressions of the artist 
(written, of course, while the latter was still 
living) : 

‘¢M. Vachon tells us that ‘Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, as he is known to all, isa proud and noble 
artist, devoted to his art, and, above all sectarian 
views, to art for its own sake only. He leads a 
dignified and laborious life, and in Paris—where 
everything is a subject for ‘‘ chaff and nothing 
is treated with reverence—he has succeeded in 
winning a place for himself far above the crowd 
and a halo of respect and admiration.’ It is well 
to repeat this once more. 
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‘¢On a ‘first night’ at a theater, a short time 
since, I was a very early arrival and I watched 
the people coming in—famous literary men, mu- 
sicians, financiers, critics—bowed to or named 
and then lost in the throng; and then, with his 
lordly and deliberate gait, Puvis de Chavannes 
appeared. There was no whispering, no staring 
through opera.glasses, but the crowd parted, 
leaving a path to the master’s stall, and for some 
minutes a quiet group of friends and pupils stood 
round him. 

‘*T called to mind this same Puvis de Cha- 
vannes sixteen years since, one day at the Salon, 
laughed to scorn by an idiotic mob that had 
gathered to stare at his ‘Pauvre Pécheur,’ giggling 
rudely in front of that pure picture, which im- 
pressed me so deeply that I can call it to mind 
now as clearly as if it were before my eyes. 

‘¢And this man has risen now to a height 
whence he towers over that very crowd, which, 
in spite of itself, has simply followed the stream 
leading to the type of beauty which Puvis de 
Chavannes has at last succeeded in forcing on 
modern painting, by his firm persistency, ever 
since he first took up his brush, in elaborating 
his own esthetic ideal, not caring whether or not 
his critics approved of his work or a jury of en- 
lightened artists would blunder into rejecting his 
pictures—a thing that has been known to happen 
year after year without affecting the master’s 
conduct in the smallest degree. 

‘¢ Between two acts, on that same evening, we 
were discussing Lamartine, and his high concep- 
tion of beauty was in a moment made real to me 
simply by the way in which the great painter 
spoke the name of the great poet. It is the ad- 
miration for art, for beauty pure and supreme, 
which has been the rule of life to Puvis de 
Chavannes, and the inspiration of his work and 
the spring of his regard for every sincere effort 
in others—this has won him the respect of all.” 


ETHEREAL TELEGRAPHY. 
ARCONI’S miracle of wireless telegraphy 
is the theme of much congratulatory 
writing in the reviews. The speculations to 
which these achievements have given rise are 
illustrated by the Hdinburgh in this citation from 
Mr. Preece: 

‘«« Strange mysterious sounds,’ he tells us, 
‘are heard all along telephone lines when the 
earth is used as a return, especially in the calm 
stillness of night. Earth currents are found in 
telegraph circuits, and the aurora borealis lights 
up our northern sky when the sun’s photosphere 
is disturbed by spots. The sun’s surface must 
at such times be violently disturbed by electrical 
storms, and if oscillations are set up and radiated 
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through space, in sympathy with those required 
to affect telephones, it is not a wild dream to say 
that we may hear on this earth a thunder-storm 
in the sun. If any of the planets be populated 
with beings like ourselves, having the gift of 
language and the knowledge to adapt the great 
forces of nature to their wants, then if they 
could oscillate immense stores of electrical energy 
to and fro in telegraphic order, it would be pos- 
sible for us to hold commune by telephone with 
the people of Mars.’” 
THE INVISIBLE AID-DE-CAMP. 


Yet the reviewer does not consider any revo. 
lution to be imminent : 

‘The addition to the resources of civilized 
mankind made by wireless telegraphy is of a 
subordinate, if of an extremely significant, kind. 
In the exigencies of war, above all, it might 
prove of vital consequence. The hostile raids 
of wire-cutters would, by its means, be rendered 
comparatively innocuous. . . . The mischiefs of 
cable-lifting would similarly be in part neutral- 
ized. Submarine connection will almost certain- 
ly very soon become superfluous between ad- 
jacent islands—between, for instance, Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Orkneys, Shetlands, 
Hebrides, and the Channel group. In military 
and naval operations this mode of signaling ought 
to prove invaluable. The galloping aid-de-camp 
may perchance be eliminated from the battle- 
field ; the flutter of tell-tale bunting need no 
longer be anxiously watched for at the mast- 
head ; and the flag code may rest undisturbed 
in the captain’s cabin. 

‘« Hertzian waves are as indifferent to weather 
as stormy petrels; they travel with the same 
ease in tempest, fog, or sunshine. This robust- 
ness of constitution adapts them peculiarly for 
one of their primary tasks—the office, that is, of , 
keeping up communication with light-ships and 
island light-houses . . . the sunken defenses of 
a fort can be entirely isolated, and need no longer 
offer to an enemy vulnerable lines of connection 
with batteries on terra firma.”’ 

WHAT IS ETHER ? 


The Edinburgh concludes its article by recog- 
nizing in an ethereal telegraphy the finishing 
touch to the discovery of the luminiferous ether, 
and quotes Dr. Lodge’s sketch of nature’s pene- 
tralia : 

‘‘One continuous substance filling all space, 
which can vibrate as light, which can be sheared 
into positive and negative electricity, which in 
whirls constitutes matter, and which transmits 
by continuity, and not by impact, every action 
and reaction of which matter is capable. This is 
the modern view of the ether and its functions.” 








THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 
THE CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES. 


N the December numbers of the American illustrated 
I magazines there is distinctly less than usual of the 
purely Christmas feature, and a decidedly laxer devo- 
tion to reproductions of famous Madonnas and concep- 
tions of the Christ child. Perhaps this is partly due to 
the distracting influences of the war features, which are 
beginning to take a still more prominent part than 
they had during and immediately after the fighting in 
Cuba. Yet Harper’s tor December, which is a delight- 
ful number, full of readable literature and charming 
pictures, celebrates the season with the publication of 
an ambitious poem by Louise Imogen Guiney, entitled 
‘“The Martyr’s Idyl,” which recites in blank verse and 
with dramatic setting a story of the early Christian 
times. Mr. Alden is one of the very few editors of pop- 
ular magazines in the world who has the courage of his 
convictions in matters of literature proper so firmly set 
as to print such poems as these, and it gives one a feel- 
ing of security in his editorial guidance to find how un- 
erring is his judgment in these unconventional editorial 
excursions. Miss Guiney’s poem is illustrated with 
half-decorative drawings by Grasset, the French artist 
who was responsible for the striking cover of the No- 
vember Century. Miss Guiney’s poem is illustrated 
with half-decorative drawings by Grasset, the French 
artist who was responsible for the striking cover of the 
November Century. Miss Guiney’s poem is easily the 
most important appearance of literature, pwr et simple, 
in the magazines of this month, and will add to the 
fame of a gifted woman and a sincere poetess. Virginia 
Woodward Cloud, a younger writer of verse from Bal- 
timore, contributes another Christmas poem to this 
number ; still a third poetess, Louise Morgan Sill, ap- 
pears with illustrated verses, ‘‘Kre Christ, the Flower 
of Virtue, Bloomed ;” while when one finds a fourth 
illustrated poem over the name of Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, one is impressed with the activity and the good 
work of the feminine members of the craft. This, too, 
just after the Century has announced the award of all 
three of its prizes to college graduates to women, al- 
though there were «a larger number of the male sex 
“competing than of the female. Among the capital fea- 
tures of this Christmas number of Harper’s which 
make it as fascinating an issue as we have ever seen, 
Bret Harte’s story stands out, ‘‘ An Esmeralda of Rocky 
Canyon.” The opening story is ‘‘Old Captain,” by 
Myles Hemenway, with a number of noble illustrations 
by Howard Pyle. Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, with 
the aid of Mr. A. B. Frost’s pictures, makes a deli- 
ciously humorous skit in ‘‘The Second Wooing of Sa- 
lina Sue;” Frederic Remington writes and illustrates 
‘‘The White Forest,” being an account of an excursion 
in the Canadian north, with snow-shoes and caribou 
tracks abounding, and there are still more scarcely less 
attractive productions. We have reviewed the strik- 
ing paper from Prof. Ernest F. Fenollosa, “The Com- 
ing Fusion of Kast and West,” in another department. 
The December Century also is strong in Christmas 
poems. The number begins with the pictures, printed 
in soft brown tints, which Maxfield Parrish has drawn 
to accompany Mrs. Ednah Proctor Clarke’s hymn, 
‘““Christmas Eve.” Dr. S. Weir Mitchell follows with 


“Verses to a Magnolia Flower,” with abundant and 
quaintly arranged illustrations ; and Helen Gray Cone 
describes in a dashing ballad the fire-engine incident of 
‘¢Calnan’s Christmas.” J. J. Tissot, the famous French 
artist, several of whose wonderful pictures of scenes 
from Christ’s life are reproduced in this number of the 
AMERICAN MONTHLY, contributes to the Century an ac- 
count of a modern ‘“‘Christmas at Bethlehem.” Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, who seems to be much in evi- 
dence in the production of Christmas tales, tells about 
“Uncle ’Riah’s Christmas Eve,” and Jacob A. Riis sat- 
isfies that turning of the heart toward the poor which 
Christmas brings with his description of ‘‘ The Passing 
of Cat Alley.” The bright particular contributions of 
this number of the Century are the second chapter of 
Captain Sigsbee’s ‘‘ Personal Narrative of the ‘ Maine’” 
and the first chapter of Lieutenant Hobson’s own story 
of ‘‘ The Sinking of the ‘Merrimac,’” in which he tells 
of the scheme and the preparations. 

McClure’s restricts its formal recognition of the 
Christmas season to a frontispiece, ‘‘Shepherds Abiding 
in the Field,” a scene painted at Bethlehem in this year 
for this magazine by Corwin Knapp Linson, and “ An 
Engineer’s Christmas Story,” by the railroad romancer, 
Mr. John A. Hill. The number begins with one of the 
much-heralded stories of boy life from Mr. Kipling’s 
pen, one of the stories which a meditative Britisher has 
calculated brings Mr. Kipling about eight thousand 
dollars. As the text only fills twelve pages, with abun- 
dant illustrations to help, Mr. Kipling is certainly well 
paid if this statistician is accurate. Yet from another 
point of view it can certainly be said that he is not too 
well paid, for there is no one else in the world who could 
see boys just as Mr. Kipling has seen and painted them 
in these ‘“‘Stalky” stories. In this number Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell begins ‘‘ The Later Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
covering the period in which Mr. Lincoln was Presi- 
dent-elect and seeking members of his Cabinet. 

The Chautauquan recurs to the reproduction of pic- 
tures of the Madonna and of the Nativity in its double 
frontispiece, but in its text remains true to its informa- 
tional ideals. Mr. John Gennings attempts to give an 
idea of ‘‘The Immensity of London,” and Charles Bar- 
nard writes on “‘Telegraphs and Telephones.” There 
are economic and scientific papers in several fields, and 
Mrs. E. R. Goodwin describes ‘‘ Woman’s Work in the 
War,” chietly the work of the Red Cross. 

Lippincott’s, which, being unillustrated, is as usual 
without reference to Christmas numbers, begins as 
always with a complete novel, this month by Annie E. 
Brand. There are articles on ‘“ Philadelphia a Century 
Ago,” ‘Babylon the Great,” ‘Signature in Newspa- 
pers,” and several short stories. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, being very much illus- 
trated, and being designed especially to please the softer 
sex, appears in a resplendent cover, showing a populous 
drawing-room, with a crowd of little ones dancing 
around a big Christmas tree. The Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford begins the number with a pleasant exegetical 
account of “‘The First Christmas Present ;” William 
Perrine describes ‘“‘Washington’s Christmas at Valley 
Forge ;” and the negro poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
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contributes ‘“‘Dat Christmas on de Ol’ Plantation,” 
while there are other Christmas sketches and tales. 
The first page of the Journal for this month is occu- 
pied with one of W. L. Taylor’s series of illustrations, 
‘‘The People of Longfellow.” This portrays Minnehaha 
and Hiawatha, walking hand in hand ‘‘through the 
woodland and the meadow”—a very beautiful concep- 
tion of the characters and the verse and well executed. 

The New England Magazine prints a Christmas 
sketch by Arthur W. Colton, and for the rest proceeds 
in its usual tenor. Edith P. Thompson tells of ‘‘ A Re- 
markable Boys’ Club,” at Fall River, where the boys 
employed in the huge cloth mills come together to en- 
joy the advantages of a handsome building which Mr. 
Borden, the great cloth manufacturer, erected in the 
town at a cost of eighty-five thousand dollars. <A pleas- 
ant nature study is from the pen of William E. Cram, 
on “The Red Squirrel at Home,” with illustrations by 
the author. W.H. Winslow has a study of Menzel, 
‘*Prussia’s Greatest Artist,” and there are other es- 
says, poems, and stories. 

The Atlantic Monthly for December is without ref- 
erence to Christmas. The magazine follows its usual 
custom of late of printing the more elaborate papers on 
political and economic subjects of present interest in 
the first pages and following them with the always ex- 
cellent contributions from essayists, story-writers, poets, 
and biographers. The opening article this month is 
Benjamin Kidd’s scholarly discussion of ‘‘The United 
States and the Control of the Tropics,” who agrees with 
Professor Seeley’s saying that ‘in a truly living insti- 
tution the instinct of development is wiser than the ut- 
terances cf the wisest individual man.” W. A. Ireland 
follows with ‘European Experience With Tropical 
Countries,” and Mr. Carl E. Boyle has a cognate sub- 
ject, ‘‘Our Government of Newly Acquired Territory.” 
Mr. W. D. Howells gives a pleasant batch of ‘‘ Confes- 
sions of a Summer Colonist,” and the naturalist, John 
Muir, writes from ‘* Among the Birds of the Yosemite.” 
The most notable contribution of the number is the 
fourth installment of the ‘‘ Unpublished Letters of Car- 
lyle,” a deeply interesting literary ‘‘ find” which is given 
a most advantageous setting in the very discriminate 
editing of Charles Townsend Copeland. 

Neither does the Cosmopolitan show in its December 
number any festal or religious influences. To Mr. 
Julian Ralph’s essay in answer to the title question, 
“What Is a Gentleman?” Mr. John Brisben Walker, 
the editor of the magazine, appends a page of his own 
opinions. in which he argues that the British have de- 
parted very much further from the original and right 
conception of what makes a gentleman than the Amer- 
icans. ‘‘The American ideal gentleman does not lie. 
He does not ungenerously seek a mean advantage over 
his neighbors. He is not a coward. He is never brutal. 
The English gentleman, as accepted by a considerable 
class in Great Britain, sometimes does or is all of these 
things without sacrificing the title ‘gentleman.’” A 
scientific article of considerable interest is from Sir 
Norman Lockyer, “The Eclipse Expedition to India.” 
There is a short story by Henry Seton Merriman, lacon- 
ically entitled “The Mule,” and a symposium of 
answers from well-known people to the question, ‘* What 
Do You Fear?” 

The Bookman makes no special holiday pretensions. 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck talks about ‘‘ Names” in 
fiction in alittle essay which seems to us as keen-witted 
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and true to the mark as anvthing he has ever done. 
Jean Jacques writes of Tissot and his remarkable paint- 
ings under the title “An Artist’s Conception of the 
Life of Christ.” 





THE FORUM. 


N another department we have noticed Major Clark’s 
article entitled ‘‘Some Weak + laces in Our Pension 
System,” appearing in the November Forwm. 

The opening article in this number is concerned with 
the Dreyfus case, and is contributed by M. Yves Guyot, 
the editor of Le Siécle. M. Guyot’s article is rather 
difficult to summarize, but it can hardly fail to make a 
powerful imoression on the unprejudiced reader, by the* 
sheer cumulative force of its statements. M. Guyot re- 
views the whole affair from the beginning with great 
care and thoroughness, explaining the origin and de- 
velopment of his own belief in the innocence of Drey- 
fus, exposing the hollowness of the pretensions of 
justice in connection with the Zola trial, and present- 
ing the real facts of the case so far as they have been 
developed. M. Guyot says in conclusion: ‘By lay- 
ing the matter of revision before the Court of Cassation, 
M. Henri Brisson, despite the weakness and hesitancy 
of his ministry, appears as the great judiciary ; and the 
Court of Cassation, in annulling the Zola verdict, has 
proved that there are still magistrates whose sole care 
is for justice and law.” 

Ex-Minister Charles Denby contributes a brief but 
vigorous plea for the retention of the Pailippines. His 
argument is the practical one: ‘If it be ascertained 
or believed that the acquisition of the Philippines would 
be of advantage to this country, then mere sentiment 
must give way to actual benefit.” 

Prof. Goldwin Smith expresses characteristic views 
on “The Moral of the Cuban War.” Precisely what this 
“moral” is that the war points, according to Professor 
Smith, we are not sure; but the principal portion of 
the article is devoted to a warning against the threat- 
ened imperialistic policy toward which the United 
States is tending. The writer admits that his warning 
is at present unpopular, but demands consideration for 
the points of weakness that he claims to have detected 
in the American system, disclaiming any motive based 
on jealousy of our national greatness. 

Mr. Fred. T. Jane, author of ‘ All the World’s Fight- 
ing Ships,” deduces certain ‘“‘ Naval Lessons of the War.” 
Articles under this caption have been so common in the 
magazines during the’ last few months that there is 
really very little left for the naval expert to say that 
has the charm of novelty. Mr. Jane’s principal conclu- 
sion is that ‘the ship of the future for battle purposes 
is the ship with plenty of armor, and since the bigger 
the ship the more armor and guns can she carry, virtue 
may well seem to lie also in size.” 

In this number the Hon. Warner Miller presents the 
familiar arguments in behalf of “The Nicaravua 
Canal,” while Gen. H. L. Abbot writes on the less fa- 
miliar subject of ‘The New Panama Canal.” General 
Abbot asks if it may not be wiser for our Govern- 
ment to extend its powerful assistance to what nature 
has determined as the best route, rather than toexpend 
more time and more money for what, in his opinion, 
must remain a distinctly inferior canal, unable to com- 
pete with its rival for the commerce of the world. It 
should be said, however, that General Abbot’s com- 








parisons between the two canal projects as regards cost 
and difficulty of construction will not be accepted as 
altogether conclusive. 

Prof. John C. Jones undertakes to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Does College Education Pay?” His article, how- 
ever, is almost wholly devoted to a showing as to the 
comparative number of college-bred men occupying 
government positions. He summarizes the facts as fol- 
lows: 

“1. The 1 per cent. of college graduates in our male 
population of graduate age is furnishing 36 per cent. of 
the members of Congress, and has supplied 55 per cent. 
of the Presidents, 54.16 per cent. of the Vice-Presidents, 
nearly 55 per cent. of all the Cabinet officers, nearly 69 
per cent. of the Justices of the Supreme Court, and 85.7 
per cent. of the Chief Justices. 

“2. The proportion of graduates increases in direct 
ratio to the importance of the office, if we consider 
elective and appointive offices separately. In the latter 
class the order of the officers, arranged according to 
percentage of graduates, is as follows: Chief Justices of 
the Supreme Court, Justices, Attorneys-General, Secre- 
taries of State, and other Cabinet officers, where the 
margin of difference is quite small. 

‘*3. More college graduates than formerly are being 
chosen to the Presidency, to the House of Representa- 
tives, to the most important positions in the Cabinet, 
and to the Supreme Bench.” 

In a paper on ‘The Change in English Sentiment 
Toward the United States” Mr. Sidney Low shows how 
great a change has taken place in British public opinion 
within the last few months. Not long ago it was a 
common idea in England that ‘“‘ John Bull’s difficulty 
would be Uncle Sam’s opportunity, and that if ever 
England found herself seriously involved with a com- 
bination of European powers, she would be more likely 
to find American sympathies with her enemies than 
with herself. A man who would say that in print 
to-day would be laughed at by the great majority of 
readers.” 

An appreciation of Hermann Sudermann is contrib- 
uted by Prof. Benjamin W. Wells, of the University of 
the South. Albert von Schiffle, formerly Austrian min- 
ister of commerce, contributes the first of an important 
series of papers on the relations between Germany and 
Great Britain. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N our department of ‘Leading Articles of the 
Month” we have quoted from A. R. Colquhoun’s 
article on **The Far Eastern Crisis” and from the Hon. 
Hannis Taylor’s discussion of ‘Pending Problems” in 
the November number of the North American. 

The question of ‘‘ National Public Health Legisla- 
tion” is taken up again by Dr. U. O. B. Wingate, who 
advocates what is known as the ‘‘ Spooner bill,” which 
was under discussion in the United States Senate at 
the time when war with Spain was declared. The 
writer strenuously opposes any legislation increasing 
the powers of the Marine Hospital service, holding that 
quarantine is an antiquated method of dealing with in- 
fectious diseases, and that it is objectionable, expen- 
sive, and works great hardship, while the ‘whole trend 
of modern sanitation is toward rendering quarantine 
less and less necessary and ultimately doing away with 
it altogether. 

Some fresh and interesting information about the 
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Maroons of Jamaica is furnished in an article by Lady 
Blake. Though coming of the same race as the other 
negroes, the Maroons look down on the latter and hold 
them in contempt, on the theory that the Maroons were 
never slaves to the English. The Maroons are freed 
slaves of the Spaniards, left behind by the latter on 
quitting Jamaica, on the understanding that the blacks 
were to wage unceasing war on the English. These 
freed slaves retreated to the mountains, and for over a 
century made raids on the English settlers, which be- 
came known as the Maroon Wars. Lady Blake says of 
these Maroons that they have the failings of a wild, 
half-civilized people ; they are idle, not ashamed to beg, 
can steal upon occasion, and do not feel much ashamed 
when detected. When aroused they are fierce and 
vindictive ; on the other hand, they are courteous, loyal 
to their word, faithful to their friends, active and 
plucky. 

In connection with the final installment of the Bis- 
marck and Motley correspondence published in this 
number, Mr. James Pemberton Grund describes the 
last meeting of the two friends. It was at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Bismarck’s marriage that Motley 
proposed the health of his old friend in a speech he 
describes as a “‘masterly effort in the German tongue, 
lasting twenty-five seconds.” 

Edmund Gosse writes on ‘‘ Norway Revisited ;” the 
Hon. Charles A. Prouty on ‘‘The Powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ;” W. H. Hotchkiss on 
“Bankruptcy Laws: Past and Present;” Andrew 
Lang on “ Literary Shop:” Prof. M. F. Egan on ‘The 
Passion for Distinction ;” and Professor Nitti on ‘“‘ Ital- 
ian Anarchists.” 

In the department of ‘‘ Notes and .Comments” the 
Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes describes the Zionist Con- 
ference ; C. W. Post sets forth the advantages of ‘‘ Post- 
al Currency for Small Remittances ;” Edward Porritt 
sums up the results of the recent Canadian plebiscite 
on prohibition; Mary Clark Barnes writes on ‘The 
Science of Home Management ;” and Gilbert Tomp- 
kins contributes a brief study on ‘‘ The Unlucky Right 
Wing.” 





THE ARENA. 


HE Arena’s suspension of publication was briet ; 
the October number appeared early in November 
under new ownership and with a new editor at the 
helm, Mr. Paul Tyner. The character of the magazine 
is not materially changed. It still aspires to be ‘‘the 
foremost radical review in the world,” and it helps 
make good this claim by its hearty commendation of 
Governor Tanner, of Illinois, as a follower in the foot- 
steps of Governor Waite, of Colorado, in ordering out 
State troops to restrain the corporations. 

Mr. Frank E. Anderson writes on ‘‘ America and the 
European Concert,” taking an aggressive, chip-on- 
shoulder attitude, while Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen holds 
up ‘‘ The Specter of Imperialism” as a menace to free- 
dom, and Mr. Elbert D. Weed defines ‘‘Our Duty in 
the Philippines” as strictly in the line of the dreaded 
imperialistic tendencies. The editor’s own views are 
not disclosed. 

Mr. Charles Johnston has found in recent Russian 
literature several extremely interesting experiences of 
visitors at the home of Count Tolstoi. From these he 
has evolved a paper that affords a unique view of cer- 
tain of Tolstoi’s most puzzling mental traits. 
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To one of his visitors, a Russian prince, Tolstoi said : 

“For me, with my convictions, this anti-Semitism in 
France is very odious; and all this Chauvinism and 
outcry for the army, too. And I confess that I strongly 
sympathized with this movement of Zola’s until I dis- 
covered that the students were against him. I believe 
in the students, and hold that truth dwells ever with 
the young.” 

Alice Rollins Crane writes in strong condemnation of 
our Indian policy. Her chief point of attack is the 
reservation system. 

Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby writes about ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of the Spirit,” a movement initiated at Budapest 
in 1890 by Prof. Eugene Heinrich Schmitt, who has 
lately given up a position in the Hungarian civil service 
on the ground that he cannot conscientiously continue 
in the service of the state. Mr. Crosby is confident 
that the philosophy of Dr. Schmitt ‘shows the work- 
ingin Hungary of that age spirit which is daily mani- 
festing itself on every side.” 

A posthumous paper by the late William W. Allen, 
of Madison, Wis., discusses the growing power of the 
trusts and other forms of consolidated capital, and J. 
Enoch Thompson describes ‘‘Capitalistic Abuses in 
Canada.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE October number of the Contemporary opens 
with Dr. Dillon’s paper on the Czar’s Eirenikon, 
which along with several other articles has been freely 
quoted from elsewhere. Most of the contents are solid 
and weighty. 


WITH THE ‘** LOYAL MAROONS” IN REVOLT. 


Phil Robinson writes from Annotto Bay, Jamaica, 
where he has just witnessed by moonlight the camp of 
the Maroons, who have taken possession of lands legally 
held by white owners, but claimed as rightly their own. 
The writer is very wroth with owners and authorities 
for allowing this defiance of the law to break out at all, 
and then to be kept up: 

‘Suffice it to say that several hundreds of Maroons 
and other negroes under a ‘colonel,’ ‘ major,’ and ‘lieu- 
tenant,’ as they style their leaders, are in forcible pos- 
session of private lands, and that they have the avowed 
sympathy of all the blacks of the immediate district. 
What their actual numbers are no one can tell, for they 
come and go by night, as well as by day, and the gath- 
ering of one day is not the gathering of the next. They 
‘hold the fort’ by relays, the whole of the tribe thus 
getting a taste of law-breaking with impunity. ‘Have 
they arms?’ I asked a negro of the town the question. 
‘Plenty of arms in the bush,’ was the reply. I asked 
the same question of an English official. ‘ Depend upon 
it, they can put their hands on plenty if they need 
them.’ .. . It was a queer, rather weird quarter of an 
hour out there under the Maroon flag, the bright full 
moon, the great camp-fire in the black tree-shade, the 
negroes all gesture, the women all excited, and the 
knowledge behind that this was a camp of law-break- 
ers, and the scene, perhaps, the opening one of a 
tragedy.” 

He calls it ‘‘a dress rehearsal of rebellion.” 


FINDING OUT WHAT IS IN THE AIR. 


“The Kinetic Theory of Gases” is the title of a 
learned paper by Prof. William Ramsay, who is good 
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enough to condense his contribution in the following 
summary : 

‘We have seen that the discovery by Lord Rayleigh 
of a discrepancy in the density of atmospheric nitrogen 
has resulted in the discovery of a new constituent of 
air, argon. Its discovery has led to that of a constitu- 
ent of the solar atmosphere, helium ; speculation on 
the ultimate nature and motion of the particles of 
which it is believed that gases consist has provoked the 
consideration of the conditions necessary in order that 
planets and satellites may retain an atmosphere, and of 
the nature of that atmosphere ; the necessary existence 
of an undiscovered element was foreseen, owing to the 
usual regularity in the distribution of the atomic 
weights of elements not being attained in the case of 
helium and argon ; and the source of neon was there- 
fore indicated. This source, atmospheric air, was in- 
vestigated and the missing element. was discovered.” 


THE LATE MR. BAYARD. 


Mr. George F. Parker concludes a warm eulogy on 
Thomas Francis Bayard with the words : 

‘‘Mr. Bayard passed nearly half a century of active 
life before the public, more than thirty years of this 
time being spent in office of one grade or another. 
During all this time—and for a circle constantly widen- 
ing from the very beginning—he stood as the represent- 
ative of lofty ideals in character and principle. Rec- 
ognition of this came without conscious seeking on his 
part, and as he was absolutely free from cant of any 
kind, he never posed because of it. He has gone out of 
the world leaving a character, public and private, free 
from insincerity, sordidness, or self-seeking. As became 
his origin and traditions, he was a man without fear 
and without reproach.” 

A NEW VOCATION FOR THE NOVELIST. 

“The Drama of Ideas” is the subject of a paper by 
Mr. Norman Hapgood. Of Ibsen he says: “ He is a 
great playwright because he is still in some degree a 
poet, and because he is always a distinguished workman ; 
but what success he has is in spite of his infatuation 
with sociology and heredity.” He rejoices that ‘‘the 
gallery will protect us from mystery, surgery, and 
problems.” It is an effective generalization to say : 
“Not everything which the public likes is good art, but 
nothing which the public dislikes is great art.” The 
paper concludes with this hint : 

“Tn our stronger novelists we see the greatest prom- 
ise for a drama of larger ideas than any now animating 
English comedy. . . . When the world has decided that 
the novel is an inferior form, some of the ideas which 
have recently been absorbed by fiction will animate the 
drama, the Tolstois of the future will be our tragedians, 
and the Thackerays our comedians.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE is a fine range of variety in the sixteen 
articles of the November number of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
A WIFE AND MOTHER ON CONFESSION. 

The Hon. Mrs. Chapman, writing ‘‘as wife and 
mother,” asks that Anglican clergymen on ordination 
give assurances not to turn the optional practice of con- 
fession into a duty. She points out the difference re- 


sulting from the fact that Anglican priests are not, 
like the Romans, necessarily celibates. 


She says: 
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‘‘ A shrewd observer of life is reported to have said 
that there would be very little habitual confession if 
men heard confessions from men only and women con- 
fessed only towomen. Perhaps the remark was some- 
what cynical and worldly, but there is truth in it—a 
stinging truth. The sting of course is in the tracing of 
a supposed spiritual necessity to another and, as is in- 
sinuated, a cause the reverse of spiritual. Yet the sneer 
need not distress us. It is natural, and right, and 
profitable that in many things the sexes should take 
counsel each of the other. But in matters of sexual 
morality it is, as a rule, neither wholesome nor ex- 
pedient that women should make confidants of men or 
men of women ; and this alone, it appears to me, suffices 
to bar the establishment of habitual auricular confes- 
sion to the priest in a wise Christian community.” 


REVIVAL OF THE OLD IRISH LANGUAGE. 


Lady Gregory contributes a sprightly narrative of 
two recent Irish movements—one, Lord Plunket’s 
coéperative societies for farmers, which have increased 
with swift success, and the less known revival of Gaelic 
language and literature. Gaelic is still spoken, it ap- 
pears, by half a million Irish. It is taught in seventy 
nationa) schools as against seven in 1884. Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Healy took to learning it while in jail. She 
further reports : 

‘““The Gaelic League, founded in 1893, aims not at 
getting rid of English, but at ‘keeping Irish spoken 
where it is spoken still.’ Forty-three branches have 
now been founded. A bi-lingual weekly paper, Fainne 
an Lae (The Dawn of Day), is published and has a 
large circulation. Sets of ‘Simple Lessons in Irish’ 
are selling by the thousand. A yearly festival, the 
‘Oireacthas,’ has been founded and is held in Dublin. 
This year Highland delegates attended it, and the first 
telegram in Gaelic crossed the Atlantic, bringing a 
greeting from America. For Ireland in America has 
come into the movement.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON FREEMAN, 


The historical method of Professor Freeman is the 
subject of an examination by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Freeman may fairly, he holds, ‘‘be regarded as the 
foremost English exponent of the testing of historical 
evidence, whereon he labored so conscientiously both in 
theory and in practice.” He amply recognized the unity 
of history and its value as the indispensable basis of 
social philosophy. But ‘though not a philosophical 
historian at all, he was a consummate master of his- 
torical research.” 

“The life work of Professor Freeman is as yet the 
most memorable type of that which is the peculiar note 
of our age, the minute subdivision of history into 
special periods and the multiplication of petty detail. 
The evil comes in when research into myriads of special 
periods, topics, institutions, is mistaken for history, 
supersedes history, chokes off serious history. That is 
our danger. . . . Thesystem of ‘ periods’ and of minute 
realism is the very life-biood of examining ... The 
examination virus is eating away the very brain fiber 
of our age—just as it has done in China.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. A. S. Hurd presents an optimistic view of Great 
Britain's coal trade and empire. He observes that Eng- 
!and has taken control of a coal-field in China which 
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could supply the whole world for thousands of years. 
The English need only two more naval bases, one at 
Durban in southeast Africa, and the other at Port 
Kennedy, Thursday Island, to protect the north Aus- 
tralian coast. Sir John Robinson, of Natal, pays a 
warm tribute to the memory of Sir George Grey. Mr. 
Harry L. Stephen gives a humorous account of his first 
experiences as judge in the Gambia, and his difficulties 
with the deep-seated faith of the natives in witchcraft. 
Cornelia Sorabji pleads for women agents and women 
lawyers to protect the legal rights and property of In- 
dian women who cannot mix with men. Lawrie Mag- 
nus bears interesting witness to the effect which the 
industrial expansion of modern Germany has on the 
ideals of the universities, laying stress on the modern 
commercial and economic studies, rather than on the 
more classic and abstruse. Mr. W. B. Paley sketches 
with a map the Roman roads of Britain, and concludes 
with the remark that England never recovered the art 
of road-making until revived about a century ago by 
Telford. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE November number is chiefly notable for Lionel 

Décle’s paper on the Fashoda question, which has 

received separate notice, together with the Anglo-Pari- 
sian journalist’s article on France of to-day. 


CAPE POLITICS. 


Mr. H. L. W. Lawson discusses very discursively 
‘Cape Politics and Colonial Policy.” He observes that, 
according “to our lines of cleavage, both bondsmen and 
progressives are of a decidedly conservative type.” He 
remarks on the advance of Mr. Rhodes’ policy from 
that of conciliation and compromise to an uncompro- 
mising assertion of Britisn claims. He says that the true 
statesman’s work is ‘‘ to allay irritation, to convince the 
Africander that what is good for the British empire is 
also good for the Cape Colony,” and to efface the pres- 
ent racial line of cleavage. Incidentally, he observes 
that the perfervid protestations of French-Canadian loy- 
alty square badly with the fact that every French-Ca- 
nadian village flaunts the tricolor, and that young 
French-Canadianus who have worked in New England 
factories are notoriously anti-British. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Cloudesley Brereton writes on secondary educa- 
tion. He complains of the English teachers’ lack of 
academic status : 

‘““We are confronted with the following figures, 
which, in comparison with France, where over 90 per 
cent. of the teachers are diplomés, and Germany, where 
no one may teach at all without due qualifications, are 
absolutely appalling. Only 55 per cent. of the resident 
male statf in boys’ schools are of graduate rank, 29 per 
cent. in the girls’, and 28 per cent. in the mixed, and the 
female staff in these school is still more inferior, while 
the visiting staff of both sexes is infinitely worse: But 
the true inwardness of these figures is shown when we 
find 32 per cent. of the boys’ schools, 73.8 of the girls’, 
and 81.3 of the mixed have no resident graduate on the 
staff.” 

MALLARME’S PLACE IN LETTERS. 

A very suggestive study of Stéphane Mallarmé is con- 
tributed by Mr. Arthur Symons. He says: 

“It is the distinction of Mallarmé to have aspired 
after an impossible liberation of the soul of literature 
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from what is fretting and constraining in ‘the body of 
that death,’ which is the mere literature of words. 
Words, he has realized, are of value only as notation of 
the free breath of the spirit ; words, therefore, must be 
employed with an extreme care, in their choice and ad- 
justment, in setting them to reflect and chime upon one 
another ; yet least of all for their own sake, for what 
they can never, except by suggestion, express... . And 
it is on the lines of that spiritualizing of the word, that 
perfecting of form in its capacity for allusion and sug- 
gestion, that confidence in the eternal correspondences 
between the visible and the invisible universe, which 
Mallarmé taught and too intermittently practiced, that 
literature must now move, if it is in any sense to move 
forward.” 


THE ‘‘SPACIOUS DAYS” IN VERSE. 


Elizabethan adventure in Elizabethan literature is 
the subject of an interesting study by Mr. George Wynd- 
ham, M.P., under secretary of state for war. Caught 
by the phrase ‘“‘ Cherish merchandise, keep the admi- 
raltie” in an Elizabethan poet, he sets to work to com- 
pare ‘‘the portentous volume of the adventure and the 
portentous volume of the literature which may fairly 
be called Elizabethan.” He is struck with the narrow- 
ness of the area with which the two overlap : 

‘Indeed, in dramatic and lyrical poetry, which form 
the chief features of Elizabethan literature, it is only 
here and there that you discover a transient allusion to 
the national ferment which carried all kinds and con- 
ditions of men to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


ORIGINS AND ISSUES OF RELIGION, 


Theology is prominent thismonth. Vamadeo Shastri 
reviews the theological situation in India. He says: 

‘“‘TIn short, for us salvation comes not by righteous- 
ness, but by knowledge ; not by the casting out of sin, 
though we long to be delivered from it, but by emerging 
out of ignorance. . . . In India, therefore, you may be- 
hold at this moment an immense and intelligent society 
much given to dreamy meditation over insoluble prob- 
lems, and practically unanimous in rejecting any solu- 
tion that stops short of pantheism.” 

Mr. John Robertson assails and Mr. Andrew Lang 
defends his ‘‘Making of Religion.” Mr. Lang de- 
clares : 

‘“‘T prove by recent evidence that ‘the God-idea,’ 
sanctioning an unselfish morality, is most powerful, 
while the ‘spirit-idea,’ or worship of ghosts, is least 
powerful among certain of the lowest-known savages, 
where the borrowing of the idea is nearly or wholly im- 
possible. . . . Animism comes from one source, theism 
from quite another; and the history of religion has 
been the history of the relations between the ghost-idea 
and the God-idea. How the God-idea arose I do not 
pretend to know—I disclaim any theory.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Judge O’Connor Morris holds that the report of the 
Fry commission proves that recent legislation on the 
Irish land has been productive of grave wrong, to which 
the land commission has seriously contributed. Mr. 
Escott reviews the biography of the late Henry Reeve. 
Mr. T. C. Down tells the story of certain adventurers 
in the Klondike country, brought under his notice 1n 
their letters during the summer of 1897. The writers 
advised later comers to bring nets for salmon and also 
small stocks of books. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE articles in the November National Review on 
the Philippines and on the financial condition of 
France have been noticed elsewhere in this number. 


THE DREYFUS CASE. 


It is said that the October number of the National 
Review ran through several editions in consequence of 
its articles on the Dreyfus case. The November num- 
ber has two papers on the same subject. 

Mr. F. C. Conybeare writes on French military jus- 
tice. He quotes a description of the scene of the pris- 
oner’s degradation from a French journal of 1895. He 
goes over the counts in the indictment of Dreyfus, and 
shows how every virtue he possessed and the difficulty 
found in finding zolorable evidence against him were 
twisted into offenses. Mr. Conybeare insists on the 
French adopting a simple reform if they wish to be pro- 
tected from sinister comedies like this miserable affair : 

‘“‘They must adopt the law which exists in Germany 
and elsewhere, and enact that a court-martial shall 
never sit without a civil assessor, who shail be a trained 
lawyer and whose consent shall be necessary to their 
verdict. It would also be well to make the revision of 
a court-martial dependent not on the good pleasure of 
the keeper of the seals or minister of justice, but on 
the demand of private individuals. France has had to 
wait nearly four years before it could get a ministry 
possessed of the moral courage that was wanted to re- 
open this infamous case.” 


THE CZAR A DREYFUSARD. 


The editor, Mr. J. L. Maxse, reviews the orthodor 
theory of the case, the unorthodox theory set forth by 
Cavaignac, and ‘the Russian legend.” Russia, he says, 
has markedly altered her attitude from the time when 
her military attaché in Paris was loud in affirming the 
prisoner’s guilt. The affair being now no longer a 
domestic question, the Russian Government has made 
independent investigations. As a consequence, “his 
imperial majesty is said to have become a convinced 
Dreyfusard and to take a sympathetic interest in the 
-alamity that has overtaken an unhappy French officer.” 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


The chronicler of Greater Britain reports on the ‘‘com- 
prehensive and heroic” bill which has just passed the 
upper house of our ‘‘ most progressive colony :” 

‘*Henceforward in New Zealand every man or woman 
of the age of sixty-five and upward, of good moral 
character, whose yearly income does not exceed thirty- 
four pounds and who has resided for twenty-five years 
in the colony, will be entitled to a pension of eighteen 
pounds. New Zealand has counted the cost of this mo- 
mentous departure and is acting with ber eyes wide 
open.” 

THE ANGLICAN CONFESSIONAL. 

Rev. H. H. Henson insists that ‘the toleration of the 
‘confessional’ is the condition of preserving the unity 
of the national Church.” It must be maintained as an 
optional and not as an obligatory practice. He grants 
that securities are needed against abuse : 

“The public ought to receive assurance that confes- 
sions are only heard by those who are authoritatively 
certified to be qualified for the task ; that they are heard 
under suitable and recognized conditions; that the 
moral principles which govern the confessors are sound. 
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The English clergy would welcome the action of au- 
thority in restricting the right to exercise this ministry 
to those of their number whose age, learning, charac- 
ter, and position marked them out as meriting the pub- 
lic confidence.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
HE November Westminster is one of the liveliest 
numbers of that review which we remember 
having seen. Archeology is entirely absent. 

Much the most striking paper is that on ‘‘Our Sol- 
diers in the East,” by Frederick W. Tugman. The writer 
has very decided views and says his say plainly and 
directly. He is strongly in favor of reverting to the 
long-service system. He points to the men of the 
mountain batteries who enlist for twelve years as 
specimens of the kind of soldier it produces. On the 
moral question he would forfeit to the state the pay of 
the man who contracted disease. 

Disgusted by the majority with which Parliament 
voted confidence in Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
while both party and country detested it, Mr. J. D. 
Holmes feels that the supremacy of Parliament is en- 
dangered by this ‘tyranny of the party whip.” He 
contends that the party should not stand or fall with 
the government, but should dismiss its government 
when it wanted to. ‘The time has arrived when mem- 
bers of Parliament should begin to realize that in every 
party there exists the material for forming more cab- 
inets than one.” 

Mr. A. Arnold is led by ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale” to 
propound to the Protestant the alternatives of Catholi- 
cism or rationalism ; with a yet more excellent way— 
that of ‘Christian agnosticism.” ‘‘W. G. 8.” pro 
nounces a yet more certain funeral oration over Protes- 
tantism, whose dominions are now being occupied by a 
great and growing Catholic revival. Either the Catho- 
lic religion or pure reason—aut Cesar aut nullus—is 
the option offered. Whether progress can get on with- 
out religion the future elone will show. 

Mr. W. Fleming Phillips hails in Edward Bellamy 
the advent of the new political economy, ‘‘so admirably 
reasoned that rational dissent is impossible.” He men- 
tions in a note that the actual property of the Glasgow 
corporation is valued at nearly twelve millions sterling 
(sixty million dollars). 

Under the title ‘‘ The Niobe of the Nations” Mr. E. 8. 
Morgan traces the decline of Italian politics from 
Cavour to Rudini, who touched the lowest point of 
political profligacy. Mr. Walter Lloyd argues that as 
sanitation does not prevent small-pox spreading, the 
decrease in small-pox is due to vaccination. Mr. F. R. 





Statham writes on ‘‘Magnetism and Morals” to sug- 
gest that ‘the indestructible energy” known as mag- 
netism, ‘‘which has taken from us a personal impress, 
may still belong to us,” and so impart after death “a 
sense of self on dawning shores.” 





BLACKWOOD. 


¥ ‘HERE is good reading in Blackwood this mont» 
Papers on the Chinese Empress and on the Brit 
ish West Indies have claimed separate notice. 

Severe strictures are uttered on ‘“‘the press and 
finance,” apropos of the late city editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, with the practical conclusion that it is 
best ‘‘to keep the city editor strictly within his limits 
as a recorder of indisputable facts : all beyond that is a 
pestilential region of bribery, blackmail, and corrup- 
tion.” 

A warm appreciation of Mallarmé, whose chief 
power is said to lie in speech and gesture—in the spoken, 
not the written word—ends by citing his copyright 
proposals, that ‘‘the ancient masterpieces should still 
pay a royalty to the state, and that the fund thus con- 
stituted should provide pensions or fellowships for poets 
and scholars.” 

The Salisbury maneuvers are highly commended as 
the first on a large scale which have been held in Eng- 
land. The militia battalions are spoken of as having 
‘*won golden opinions on all sides” and having raised 
men’s hopes of ‘“‘ the old constitutional force.” 

The ‘‘ Looker-on ” thinks the “curt, challenging, per- 
emptory” tone of England’s Fashoda dispatches was a 
“considerate brutality,” leaving France in no uncer- 
tainty as to her purpose. 

CORNHILL. 

HE November number of Cornhill is scarcely up to 

the high standard which we have learned to ex- 

pect. Mr. Fitchett’s ‘Fight for the Flag” is a charac- 
teristically vivid description of Inkermann, which he 
declares to be ‘‘one of the most distracted, planless, 
muddle-headed, yet magnificent battles in British his- 
tory,” illustrating as scarcely any other “the chivalry 
and daring of the British officer and the doggedly 
fighting quality of the British private.” Reminiscences 
of bombardments in the Baltic during the Crimean War 
are supplied by the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
Canon Wood recalls some of the horrors and iniquities 
of prosecutions for witchcraft. ‘‘An Old Whig” fur- 
nishes memories of Kensington Palace from the time it 
was purchased by William III. to the advent of the 
present Queen. 

















FICTION, POETRY, AND THE LIGHTER NOTE IN 
THE SEASON’S BOOKS. 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER. 


T looks a little as if the condition of the civilized 
l world as regards current literature were rapidly 
approaching the state of those Lofoden Islanders who, 
according to Dr. Johnson, eke out a precarious exist- 
ence by taking in each other’s washing. ‘Is all the 
world to write books?” queries a literary paper plain- 
tively, referring to the sudden extension of authorship 
caused by the unlimited “copy” which the Spanish- 
American War provided. It is to be feared that in such 
an event there would be trouble, for authors seem to 
care but little for other people’s books. Reading would 
become strictly a matter of reciprocity. 

In point of fact, at the present rate it will soon be a 
distinction not to have written either a published or 
unpublished book. ‘The number of stories produced 
each year which do not get into print is only less ap- 
palling than the fewer thousands which do. Probably 
more than half of the latter number see the light be- 
tween October 1 and December 15, and although the 
critics groan and protest at this autumn avalanche, no 
publisher has yet been hardy enough to attempt to 
change the custom of reserving all the best books on 
his list for this season. It may be—indeed must be— 
true that the public demand justifies these short pub- 
lishing seasons ; but obviously no magazine which does 
not give up its entire space to such subjects can hope to 
cover the ground at all adequately. I have attempted 
to notice most of the more prominent books of 1898 of 
which reviews have not already appeared in these col- 
umns, especially in the classes of fiction, poetry, and 
“juveniles,” and notes on other recent publications fol- 
low this article. In spite of all, however, many of the 
holiday books have had to be reserved for a later issue. 


FICTION, GOOD AND BAD. 
RUDYARD KIPLING AND ‘ ZACK.” 


A book of stories just published by a new writer is 
so often cited nowadays in discussions of ‘‘the short 
story” that it may be mentioned here, although there 
are others of more importance. Miss Gwendoline Keats, 
a lady of Devonshire, who, the literary papers say, has 
veiled herself under the pseudonym of ‘ Zack” in order 
to have the estimate of her work unbiased by so illus- 
trious a surname—this Miss Keats published just two 
years ago a short story in Blackwood’s called ‘Life Is 
Life,” which caused some talk among the literary folk 
of England. Other tales followed at intervals in the 
same magazine, and last spring these were collected into 
a volume under the title of her first venture. ‘‘ Zack’s” 
“day’s work” is a far grimmer and more tragic af- 
fair than most of us have to face, fortunately for us. 
When a youth brought up as a gentleman has gone out 
to Australia in order to solve the mystery of his birth 
and has been brutally man-handled (to such an extent 
that he comes out of it stone blind) by a human savage 
who proves to be his own father: through violence: 


when he has learned from this father’s lips the terrible 
story of his own birth and of his mother’s madness, has 
watched him die raving, in prison for murder, and has 
then been thrown out on the world to sink or swim— 
under such a crushing series of blows a mere boy might 
well be excused for giving up the game as not worth 
while. That Humphrey doesn’t quite do so, then or 
after a final calamity. is half the strength of the story, 
which is startitiz im its forceful realism. Two other 
tales in the book, ‘The Storm” and ‘Rab Vinch’s 
Wife,” are also quite extraordinary for their tragic 





MISS GWENDOLINE KEATS (**ZACK”’), 


force and intensity. The remaining numbers are decided- 
ly inferior, yet of course this does not in the least 
lessen the power and promise of the three mentioned. 
‘‘Zack” may safely be set down as one of the writers 
worth remembering and reading. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) ‘ 

There are at least three excellent reasons against any 
attempt to find the “meaning” of oneof Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s books. In the first place, these incomparable 
stories are far too satisfying, as stories, for a reader over- 
whelmed each year by several thousand new manufac- 
turings of mediocrity or worse, not to accept them at 
their face value—and be thankful. Moreover, the ge- 
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nius which can produce in prose those Soldiers Three 
(who conquered greater worlds than Alexander’s), the 
Jungle Books, aud the stories that may be said to be- 
long to the Song of Steam, which in poetry already 
ranges from The Oonts and Danny Deever to that 
eerie and exquisite Last Rhyme of True Thomas, from 
the Recessional to the Truce of the Bear—such a 
genius would seem to be far too Protean in its manifes- 
tations to admit of tracing through them many distin- 
guishing characteristics. And finally, the books them- 
selves convey whatever significance lies in them with 
such infinitely greater vigor, subtlety, and effectiveness 
than any analysis could hope for that the effort becomes 
an impertinence. 

Yet Mr. Kipling has, by the title of his newest volume, 
directly challenged the million or more people all over 
the world who will read it to some such investigation. 
The Day’s Work {Doubleday & McClure Company) asa 
name for the twelve stories just collected stimulates 
one’s mind into applications of its significance. The au- 
thor’s point is such a big, manful, healthy, out-doors 
one that the enjoyment of his work can but be height- 
ened by recognizing it. In the ‘Bridge Builders,” 
‘“‘ William the Conqueror,” ‘‘ Bread Upon the Waters,” 
and ‘“*The Bushwood Boys” the story in each case cen- 
ters about a man who accepts as ‘‘all in theday’s work” 
whatever comes in the guise of ‘‘ russet-coated”” duty— 
not the duty whose performance brings glory and “long 
obituary notices in the newspapers,” but the every-day 
stress of a man’s daily life. In ‘‘The Tomb of His An- 
cestors”” the interest of the tale results from just this 
attitude on the part of John Chinn’s ancestor and its 
effect upon the wild Bhils over whom he had ruled. 
‘“‘The Maltese Cat,” that unforgettable polo pony, ap- 
peals to one on precisely the same ground ; while ‘‘The 
Walking Delegate” is a satire through the animals upon 
the rejection of this gospel. To rivet the idea immov- 
ably, all this is rounded out with a bewildering applica- 
tion of the doctrine to the component parts of an ocean 
steamer (‘‘ The Ship That Found Herself”) and to ‘‘ 007,” 
the locomotive, who is depicted in his first accession of 
Responsibility. It is interesting to see how invariably 
Mr. Kipling’s men and animals and engines do things : 
he is the very apostleeof Action. 

The whole spirit of the book is calculated to make 
one take a deeper breath, to give a man firmer grasp of 
the existence which may be infinitely different from 
what he would select. And with what force does such 
trite moralizing come home to him who reads these 
astounding stories ! There is certainly nothing in Eng- 
lish literature in the way of short stories to compare 
with Mr. Kipling at his best, and much of The Day’s 
Work is his strongest and most mature prose-writing 
thus far. I mean nothing which in the same compass 
displays such irresistible appeal to the human love for 
‘‘a story ;” such primeval world-truths in the simple 
appeal of contemporary daily life ; such power to present 
in a phrase the deepest characteristics of an animal, of 
a man, of a nation, of an age; and, greatest of all, such 
an unparalleled intuitive sympathy with things ani- 
mate and inanimate. For it is perhaps the nearest 
approach to explaining the effect of his work when we 
say that he always writes from the inside, that with 
his rare imagination he so penetrates the barriers be- 
tween man and the surrounding world that even his 
readers can follow him into regions hitherto unknown. 

Mr. Kipling has lately been off on .a cruise with the 
channel fleet, so it is probable that we may hope for 


some naval poetry or tales before long—indeed, a series 
of poems on The Cruisers is definitely promised, and 
the London dispatches say that a ‘series of vivid ar- 
ticles, picturing the British sea-fighter, from the ad- 
mire! to the midshipman,” has already been written 
for v. » Morning Post of that city. The story is told 
that at an entertainment on board the Majestic the 
author read some of his poems, winding up with ‘The 
Flag of England.” Immediately he was seized and 
hoisted on the shoulders of a group of subalterns, who 
“‘cantered” around the quarter-deck to the strains of 
“Ror He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” from all the bands of 
the fleets and the throats of two hundred officers. The 
announcement that he is to write a series of eight 
school-boy stories, to appear next year in magazines on 
either side of the ocean, has set his less-favored brethren 
of the pen to figuring in the public prints upon his 
remunerations. They work it out that between maga- 
zine payments in England, America, India, and the col- 
onies, and the same round of book royalties, he is receiv- 
ing about five thousand dollars a story—or, say, a dollar 
a word. And the only satisfaction they can get out of 
it is to declare gloomily that it cannot last. 





ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE ADVENTURES OF FRAN(OIS.” 


DR. WEIR MITCHELL, GILBERT PARKER, AND THOMAS 
NELSON PAGE’S FIRST NOVEL. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell follows up his Hugh Wynne— 
which enjoyed the distinction of standing at or near the 
head of the list of ‘‘ best selling books” through a large 
portion of the past year—with The Adventures of 
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MR. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


Francois. (The Century Company, New York.) The 
tale of this ‘“‘foundling, thief, juggler, and fencing- 
master during the French Revolution” is so thor- 
oughly entertaining that it seems ungracious to cavil 
at any of his chronicler’s methods; yet it must be 
confessed that the author’s apologies for his hero’s 
lack of morality do not assist the reader to lose himself 
in enjoyment or to believe in what he is reading. It is 
the more pity, since Francois is a unique character 
quite capable of standing by himself and reflecting 
credit upon his creator. One does not get much of the 
feeling of the ‘‘Terror” in these pages. Frangois is 
fleeing from the law so continually in normal times 
that his point of view is not greatly changed during 
the reign of Citizeness Guillotine. After further ad- 
mitting that the epilogue is distinctly not an addition 
to the book’s interest or effectiveness, it may be said 
without reserve that Dr. Mitchell has provided an 
altogether entertaining volume which rises to a high 
level of dramatic interest in that chapter where the 
thief and the Marquis St. Luce hold the staircase 
against the Revolutionist mob. M. Castaigne has given 
fresh proof in the illustrations of the admirable dis- 
cernment and sympathetic insight which nearly always 
reénforce his technical abilities. His picture of Fran- 
cois in the fortune-telling booth, only the grotesque face 
and head visible, is most unusually successful. 
Rarely does an author find an artist so capable of vis- 
ualizing his conceptions, and Dr. Mitchell is certainly 
to be congratulated upon his good fortune in this re- 
spect, for Frangois cannot fail to assume a definite and 
attractive personality in the mind of the dullest reader 
who has seen these spirited drawings. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s first long nevel, Red 
Rock: A Chronicle of Reconstruction Days (Scrib- 
ner’s), is founded in part on happenings which his boyish 
recollections of the troublous times of the carpet-bag- 
gers make especially real to him. It is a very long 
story, containing fully two hundred thousand words, 
hingeing almost entirely upon the sufferings of the 
whites in Virginia while the State was under military 
government, and chronicling two or three rather com- 
plicated and interwoven love-affairs. It is impossible 
to avoid judging the book in the light of Mr. Page’s 
former work, and compared with Marse Chan it really 
does not seem worth while. In the first place there is a 
great deal too much of it, and the author has been so 
occupied with the shameful historical facts that the 
story suffers somewhat. It is told, moreover, in a 
strangely impersonal way : one does not really get into 
touch with Blair and Steve and Ruth and Jacquelin and 
Reely Thurston during a large portion of the time, but 
is told about them by a half-concealed narrator. The 
reality of thestory, the flesh-and-blood quality, the illu- 
sion which attests the story-teller’s art, is quite lacking 
—strangely enough when one remembers the sureness 
and the sharply defined personalities which marked 
some of Mr. Page’s early short tales. Red Rock cannot 
possibly be considered as fine a performance, cannot be- 
gin to play the part in the contemporary development 
of American fiction, that even the dialect-haters would 
not hesitate to ascribe to Meh Lady or Marse Chan 
or The Burial of the Guns. 

Gilbert Parker’s story is, like Dr. Mitchell’s, in the time 
when ‘France danced and the world became giddy,” 
but it does not lead one into that whirlpool itself, only 
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into some of its outer eddies. Mr. Parker is treading 
upon classic ground in The Battle of the Strong. Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea has already given the 
Channel Islands an undying place in literature, and 
one now realizes more than ever some of the peculiari- 
ties of the fierce and treacherous tides and gales that 
encircle the ever-faithful island of Jersey, for Mr. Par- 
ker’s sea and rock sketches serve to reénforce those 
monstrous, almost antediluvian, impressions which 
Hugo’s storm of a story created. The Battle of the 
Strong is a strong, sincere, and honest piece of work. 
No one can fail to be impressed with the lofty, heroic, 
and yet intensely human plane upon which Guida Lan- 
dresse de Landresse is pictured. If the tale is not 
altogether convincing at times (particularly in the easy 
transition of Philip @ Avranche from the position of an 
unknown English captain to the supreme ruler of one of 
the greatest of French duchies), it is perhaps due to the 
staccato division into five or six ‘“‘ books,” each opening 
from five months to twelve years after the close of its 
predecessor. But one can heartily forgive the author 
this and much more for the sake of a story that strikes 
such a high note while it keeps as a rule firm grasp 
of the reader’s interest. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
>. 


A NEW-COMER AND THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE PAGANS.” 


David Gray is a new name among fiction-writers, 
but his pleasing little stories; which appeared one or 


es __., two ata time in the Cen- 
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| Galloys and are now gath- 
| ered into a volume with 
the same name, have no 
touch of amateurishness. 

Nothing more deft and 
| light and amusing and 
|| novel has appeared in a 
long time. Mr. Gray’smen 
and women talk horse and 
think horse whenever they 
are not riding or driving, 
and Bishop Cunningham, 
himself a clerical thor- 
oughbred if ever there 
was one, calls his parish 
“St. Thomas Equinus.” 
The author does not at- 
tempt anything but 
amusement and entertainment in these ten tales of 
fox-hunting, steeple-chasing, racing. and horse-swap- 
ping, and he succeeds admirably. There is real humor 
and a sort of idealized reality in the little book that 
makes it strangely attractive. 

According to Mr. Arlo Bates’ own statement as to 
why he wrote The Puritans (Houghton), this work be- 
longs to a trilogy—of which the other two parts are The 
Pagans and The Philistines—designed to show how 
Puritanism affects the character even after one has ap- 
parently outgrown it. The present novel centers about 
a famous Episcopal election which once took place in 
the Diocese of Massachusetts, attended by ardent lob- 
bying, wire-pulling, and intriguing which would have 
done credit to the most expert machine politician. <Al- 
though the book chronicles the defection of two deacons 
from the Church, one being drive: by self-deception 
into unbelief, the other becoming a Catholic, it is not at 
all a contribution to the school of religious controversial 
fiction of which Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Helbeck of 
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Bannisdale and George Moore’s Evelyn Innes have 
been recent notable examples. It will be a wonder, 
however, if the church members who happen tc read 
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the book do not write letters of protest to their particu- 
lar ‘‘organs,” for Mr. Bates is extremely outspoken in 
some matters, and no matter how careful an author 
is to make his characters of such stuff that their say- 
ings shall belong to themselves alone, he is sure to be 
held responsible for the opinion expressed. Really one 
rather envies the ex-Puritan who turns agnostic, for we 
leave him just engaged to the girl of his choice and 
without a qualm of any sort—“ He tried to answer, but 
the words stuck in his throat. He sprang forward and 
gathered her into his arms. It is an act which even 
deacons may know by nature.” 


A GROUP OF ENGLISH AND SCOTCH WRITERS. 


Mr. Guy Gissing, the author of The Whirlpool and 
several other novels, as well as of a recent critical study 
of Dickens, has written a volume which he calls The 
Town Traveller—i.e., Americanized, drummer. It is 
a tale of lower middle-class London life, fantastic, un- 
real, and without much logical sequence. There is a 
certain amount of individuality about Gammon, the 
good-humored traveler, and martial Polly Sparkes 
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comes near being interesting occasionally; but the 
whole plot of the missing husband is vague and mean- 
ingless : even when one reaches the dénouement one’s 
dominant feeling is much in key with Dickens’ charity 
boy, who upon finishing his alphabet bewaile. the ne- 
cessity for ‘‘goin’ through so much to get so ltue.” 
(Stokes. ) 

“ Quoth Jaafar, bowing low his head: ‘ Bold is the 
donkey-driver, O Ka’dee! and bold the ka’dee who 
dares say what he will believe, what disbelieve—not 
knowing in any wise the mind of Allah—not knowing 
in any wise his own heart, and what it shall some 
day suffer.” 

Upon this text is constructed the novel which Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton has just given to the world 
after keeping it locked away for a term of years alto- 
gether fabulous in these days of high-pressure produc- 
tion and incessant publication. It would be strange 
indeed were a man who had been the intimate friend of 
Rossetti, Swinburne, Tennyson, Browning, Meredith, 
and William Morris, and whose book contains portraits 
of several members of this unique artistic group, to 
produce a really commonplace novel, and it may be 
stated at once (the New York Tribune and some other 
critics to the contrary notwithstanding) that Aylwin 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is very far from that. The author 
seems to have started out with the idea of arguing to 
a skeptical world that the mysticism, spiritualism, 
symbolism, gnosticism, and all the other obscure isms 
with which the atmosphere surrounding the pre-Raph- 
aelite brotherhood was charged, were perhaps, after 
all, worthy of something more than ridicule. 

In whatever respects of literary art Aylwin may fall 
short, it certainly does give one the peculiarly eerie, 
Cymiic superstitions with delicate and poetic charm as 
well as force, and its nature appreciation is thorough- 
ly sincere, if somewhat marred by over-protestation. 
Once, at least, it rises to a tragic height—where Wini- 
fred, ethereal, sensitive, and saturated with Romany 
beliefs in things supernatural, comes face to face at 
the foot of the great landslide with the body of her 
own drunken, grave-despoiling father, on whose breast 
shines that mysterious ‘‘ Moonlight Cross of the Gnos- 
tics” which has been placed in the coffin of her lover’s 
father with a parchment scroll, calling down a terrible 
curse, unto the second generation, upon him who shall 
lay sacrilegious hands upon this memory of an adored 
wife. Aylwin, overwhelmed in body and mind by his 
fears lest this very catastrophe should take place, is 
lying sick in bed while his unsuspecting physician tells 
him, with a horrible professional absorption, of the very 
scene with which his tortured imagination has been 
crazing itself: 

“¢The men landed,’ continued Mivart—too much in- 
terested in the case tc observe my emotion—‘and then 
they found a dead body—the body of the missing organ- 
ist here, who had apparently fallen with the landslip. 
The face was horribly distorted by terror, the skull 
shattered, and around the neck was clung a valuable 
cross made of precious stones. But the most interesting 
feature of the case is this, that in front of the body, in 
a fit of a remarkable.kind, squatted his daughter... 
and on her face was reflected and mimicked, in the 
most astonishing way, the horrible expression on the 
face of the corpse, while the fingers of her right hand 
were so closely locked around the cross hy 

Such a picture on top of the fragilely fascinating im- 
pression one has received of Winifred is enough to 
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THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


haunt the dreams. There is much interest, too, in the 
careful pen.pictures of some of the author’s famous 
friends, among which perhaps the most noticeable is 
that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who figures as D’Arcy 
the painter. 

Mr. Le Gallienne undoubtedly succeeds in his struggle 
for originality. The Romance of Zion Chapel details 
how Theophilus Londonderry, genius, with the assist- 
ance, or rather at the instigation, of Mr. Moggridge, a 
‘jovial and ruddy” merchant with a need for a Sunday 
business—how these two rejuvenated Zion Chapel in 
the little primitive town of Coalchester. In the proc- 
ess Theophilus and Jenny decide that they are meant 
for each other. But presently the rejuvenation extends 
to matters artistic, musical, and literary ; and with the 
“wicked” Morris wall-paper, Dvorak music, and Whit- 
man poetry comes Isabel—the incarnation of them all. 
She and Jenny and Theophilus all love one another 
very dearly. But, alas! presently Theophilus realized 
that ‘Isabel was the woman God had made for h*m, 
sweet, dear Jenny the woman he had made for himself, 
and he bowed before the work of the greater artist.” 
He and Isabel agree, however, that Jenny must never 
know. But Jenny, with a fatality traceable through 
the fiction of all ages, finds them in each other’s arms, 
so she gives him up. So far Mr. Le Gallienne’s tale is by 
no means differentiated from the common herd, but 
there is still time, for this is but page 163. Theophilus 
at this display of magnanimity decides he loves her too 
much to give her up, and the wedding is arranged. 
Meanwhile Jenny’s heart has broken, and without the 
“will to live” she dies of consumption. Theophilus 
cannot for a long time think of Isabel. Then he goes 
to her, but she is out, and presently he is overwhelmed 
by remorse and hastens back to Coalchester. He, too, 
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develops consumption from Jenny’s kiss, and telegraphs 
Isabel that Jenny is dead and he is dying. 


TWO NOVELS OF LONDON. 


Tt is not too sudden a transition from Mr. Le Galli- 
enne to the author of The Green Carnation and Flames. 
There is much the same dilettante, hyperesthetic, in- 
finitely finical attitude apparent in their writings. But 
in the extravaganza which he calls The Londoners 
Mr. Hichens forsakes his “purple sins” and mystic 
tongues of flame; in their place he has given us a 
screaming farce, evidently designed as an elaborate sa- 
tire on London society, which is rather good of its 





NEIL MUNRO, 


kind. The blasé Mrs. Van Adam, wearied of society and 
enamored of the simplicity she finds in a country lout, 
and the types of the beaw monde who make up her 


party at Ascot are amusing, even if so stagily over- | 


drawn. There is a decided Archibald-Clavering-Gun- 
ter flavor to Mrs. Van Adam’s adventures in man’s 
clothes, but the Bun-Emperor and Empress, induced to 
rent their home for the week only through the prospect 
of securing Lady Sophia’s testimonial to their buns, 
are depicted with a good deal of humor. The sugges- 
tion that The Londoners (H. 8. Stone & Co.) is a play 
elaborated into a story seems quite probable. At any 
rate, with all its incredible buffoonery it is better worth 
while than the “purple sins,” and it should meet with 
keen appreciation from the crowds who are nightly 
convulsed with delight over the fun provided by our 
modern theaters. 

Mr. William Le Queux’s London is a very different 
affair from that of Mr. Hichens. ‘'To my brother 
‘vagabonds,’” says he on the dedicatory page of Scribes 
and Pharisees (Dodd), ‘those merry bohemians who 
write and paint, I inscribe this story of literary and 
journalistic London in the hope that they will forgive 
any criticism and not seek to discover the originals of 
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certain characters I have herein attempted to draw.” 
With such an elaborate warning of caricature as this, 
the paragraphers have had little trouble in picking out 
many prominent figures, among them Mr. A. P. Watt, 
the famous literary agent, eulogized as the “ King of 
Fiction,” and Mr. S. R. Crocxett, who is handled rather 
slightingly. 


ROMANTIC TALES OF ADVENTURE--ENGLISH, 
SCOTCH, WELSH, AND FRENCH. 

The frontispiece to Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s new 
story, The Castle Inn, is more than usually successful 
in keeping the reader’s mind up to what is in hand. (It 
is, by the way, from the brush of that exceedingly 
clever young illustrator, Walter Appleton Clark, who 
seems to be decidedly one of the coming men, and who 
already possesses a strength and dash and technique 
which few among our artists who devote themselves to 
books and magazines can surpass.) Pistols blazing into 
the darkness, lights flaring into scared, white faces, 
figures scrambling from over-toppling coaches, horses 
madly rearing—the whole is an epitome of the modern 
development of the eighteenth-century historical novel. 
The Castle Inn, however, is really by no means to be 
classed with the ordinary run of such fiction. Mr. 
Weyman has stood sponsor for a deal of second-rate 
writing during the last couple of years—writing which 
seemed to belie altogether the promise and performance 
of the work which first gave him an international repu- 
tation. But this latest tale is one that is very hard to 
put down when once begun; the plot develops with no 
lack of adventurous interest, yet with those rarest of 
qualities in the work of the new ‘‘romantic school,” 
reality and convincingness. Julia and Thomasson and 
Bully Pomeroy and the foppish Lord Almeric—even Sir 
George and his moral evolution—are flesh-and-blood 
characters who belong to their age and to the setting 
given them ; and, all in all, the reader who still pos- 
sesses those primitive emotions to which the romance 
of action appeals need not ask for better entertainment 
than The Castle Inn (Longmans, Green & Co.) to while 
away an evening. 

There is a word in a recent issue of a literary journal, 
intimately connected with the editor and publishers 
who were perhaps foremost in that eager quest after 
Scots genius which followed hard upon Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
great success with The Little Minister—a single word, 
well calculated to give one pause and to cause a 
moment’s reflection upon the mutability of all things 
human. ‘Mr. Munro,” runs the context, ‘is one of the 
few Scottish authors now writing who knows anything 
about the Highlander, and it is with the Highlander 
that John Splendid is concerned, so let nobody trem- 
ble with fear at being coerced into reading the work of 
another Kailyarder.” Coerced—from the source which 
has given us, in the wave of a hand as it were, twelve 
volumes of ‘‘Jan Maclaren.” Apparently a modern lit- 
erary reputation is of much the same ‘‘ easy come, easy 
go” nature as was California gold in 1849 ; and the con- 
scientious reviewer may breathe more freely in realiz 
ing that perhaps the world is not quite so full of literary 
genius as appears—from the publishers’ announce- 
ments. Mr. Munro’s novel is not at all a pretentious 
one; if anything the author has been a little bit too 
carefully subdued, for the novel of adventure is apt to 
be ‘poor pickings” in between the framework of thrills 
that should support it. John Splendid carries one 
back to Highland feuds of two hundred and fifty 
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years ago, when Montrose and the Macdonalds, with 
their ferocious Irish allies, harried the Campbells of 
Argyll and finally smote them hip and thigh at Inver- 
lochy. There is some excellent character-drawing in 
the book—indeed, the fighting and duels are invariably 
slurred over, the object evidently being to contrast the 
three main figures. (Dodd.) 

Mr. Joseph Conrad seems to be beyond a doubt one of 
the ‘‘coming men.” In fact, there have been some critics 
not wont to enthuse easily who say he is the coming 
man among the reputations which can still safely be 
called minor. His Tales of Unrest are admirably 
named indeed. Such stories as ‘‘An Outpost of Progress” 
or “The Idiots” are enough to create a nightmare in their 
sheer bald horror. Most of these restless narratives 
deal with the Malay, whom Mr. Conrad has made pecu- 
liarly his own, and who stalks through his pages with 
a certain natural dignity that is very striking. The 
two themes upon which Mr. Conrad produces most 
etfective variations are the Sea and Fear, and in dealing 
with both he proves himself so masterful a writer that 
it is not easy to set any limit to what he may do. The 
most conservative critical journals of Great Britain 
have not hesitated to place his pictures of the ocean, his 
feeling for and expressions of its infinite mystery, above 
those of any other living author. Meanwhile the most 
jaded palate can hardly fail to find variety in the five 
stories which make up his Tales of Unrest. (Scribner'’s.) 

The Adventures of Captain Kettle (Doubleday) ought 
to fill the most eager longing for excitement. Heisa little 
red-bearded, poetry-making, dare-devil of a sea-rover, 
whom his creator, ‘‘C. J. Cutcliffe Wright Hyne,” puts 
through a series of extraordinary paces, from pearl- 
poaching in Japanese waters to smuggling arms into 
Cuba, initiating a revolution in Chile, and a dozen 
similar desperate adventures, in all of which situations 
the captain proves himself a man of inexhaustible re- 
source and a most sensitive trigger-finger. Without 
the least thought of raising the silly cry of plagiarism, 
it is impossible for any admirer of Mr. Kipling not to 
compare these yarns with The Devil and the Deep 
Sea, Engineer McTodd with Mr. Wardrop, and Captain 
Kettle himself with the unnamed “skipper” of the 
many-named Aglaia. It is but natural that such 
points of similarity should make Mr. Hyne’s stories 
seem a little unpruned and diffuse, but there is origi- 
nality in his work. 

It would be interesting, if somewhat Herculean, to 
collate all the novels which have dealt with the French 
Revolution. That Dickens in the Tale of Two Cities 
has made it so impossible for all his successors not to 
suffer by comparison, seems to have no deterring effect 
upon the romancers. Already in this article mention 
has been made of two new books, each dealing more or 
less directly with the Terror, and now comes Mr. Ber- 
nard Capes with his Adventures of the Comte de la 
Muette During the Reign of Terror. (Dodd.) It is an- 
other proof of the danger in choosing a topic over which 
so much ink has been spilled to compare this with Dr. 
Mitchell’s Adventures of Francois, noticed above. 
In both there is much the same sketching of citizen 
deputies, of flight through the forests, of a life saved in 
La Force by precisely the same trick of tearing a name 
from the end of the death-list, of subterranean shelter, 
and so on. This is the more striking in two stories 
which are as widely separated as these. Mr. Capes 
does not omit the love interest which serves to bind 
together his rather episodic and fragmentary chapters, 


and his hero and heroine finally attain safety and each 
other through the awakening of a better nature in a 
former brutal persecutor. 

A prodigal young Trevanion, owner of ancestral es- 
tates which his folly has put into a money lender’s 
power, is the hero of Joseph Hocking’s Mistress Nancy 
Molesworth. Cornwall was a lawless region in the 
days when the Pretender’s struggle against the house 
of Hanover had set all England by the ears, and Tre- 
vanion is nothing if not dare-devil ; so when the Shy- 
luck who has despoiled him offers to release his heritage 
upon condition that he shall carry off, for the benefit 
of his amorous and cowardly son, a maiden held pris- 
oner by the Killigrews at their neighboring castle, the 
young man speedily accepts. Upon reaching his des- 
tination and gaining access to the lady he finds her 
‘‘very beautiful ”—and the rest may be imagined by the 
reader of romances. After he has rescued her not more 
than three times he falls madly in love with her him- 
self, and during the exploits that are left to him to 
round out the tale—captures, betrayals, duels, and the 
rest—it is Mistress Nancy’s blue eyes for which life is 
worth living, and the Trevanion estate may go hang 
along with the usurers. (Doubleday.) 





MR. MAURICE HEWLETT. 


SOME OLD AND NEW NAMES AT HOME. 


Every one who reads The Forest Lovers must feel for 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett the gratitude that springs toward 
the creator of some well-nigh perfect thing. Inter- 
woven with its poetry, its intimate nature understand- 
ing and sympathy, its elevated humanity and mystic 
allegory—through and beyond all these and ever pres- 
ent in this woodsy idyl there is a fascination not easy 
to put into words. It isa fairyland similar to that of 
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Arthur and his knights into which the author leads: a 
land where knightly love and purity go hand in hand 
with knightly valor, where a humble serving of Christ 
is not in the least incompatible with hot blood and a 
mighty sword-arm. The story has much of the primi- 
tive poetry and strength that have made those old 
legends immortal, yet it is thoroughly individual and 
exactly like nothing else in the world of books. Its 
charm is too delicate not to vanish before the clumsy 
touch of description or explanation—the only proper 
comment in such a case is to advise a reading. Read of 
Prosper le Gai, a knight of ancient chivalry with a 
strangely modern definiteness of personality about him, 
a true believer and great-hearted fighter, a man adored 
of men and women, and yet an infinitely human hero ; 
read of Isoult la Desirous, desirous of being desired ; 
of the beautiful, terrible lost soul Maulfry and the 
equally lost burly monk Galors; read this allegory of 
love and its workings: in the heart of a strong man, in 
the heart of an ignorant maid, quickly surpassing her 
teacher, in the heart of a ‘light o’ love,” in the heart of 
a human beast. In fact, The Forest Lovers is pretty 
well filled with love: Isoult loves Prosper, who finally 
comes to love her; the Countess d’Hauterive loves Pros- 
per ; Galors loves Isoult ; Mélot loves Isoult, fancying 
her a boy; Falve, the charcoal-burner, loves Isoult ; 
Vincent, the page, loves Isoult and dies for her; Maul- 
fry has loved many times—and hated as often. Mr. 
Hewlett has to my mind produced the most strikingly 
poetic and original novel that has seen the light for a 
long time. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Castle have achieved swift popularity 
with their Pride of Jennico (Macmillan), and the story 
well merits its success, awkward as the telling of it is. 
Captain Basil Jennico, the upholder of an ancient name 
and an overweening pride, meets on hisown vast estates 
two mysterious ladies, whom he discovers to be the 
princess of a neighboring state and her maid of honor. 
Love for a pretty face and leaping ambition carry him 
to the altar with a short shrift. Married secretly and 
at night and returning to his castle in his carriage, he 
finds to his disgust and rage that his bride is the lady 
he has known as servant. How by arash insult to her 
pride he presently drives from him this wife—whom he 
then discovers he loves more than anything in the world 
—and how his subsequent search for her is at last ended, 
it would hardly be fair to state. The method of the 
narrative is so strikingly unfortunate, its frequent and 
sudden transition from diary to narrative so needlessly 
involved and confusing, that it is an added tribute to 
the story to find one’s memories of it pleasant upon fin- 
ishing. 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton forsakes for a time his prac- 
tice of leading the helpless reader, by steps so gradual 
as to be imperceptible, from things obvious to those 
ludicrously impossible, and gives us an entertaining 
volume on Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts. 
(Macmillan.) <A long list of famous sea-robbers figure in 
these pages after Columbus and Sir Francis Drake have 
been disposed of : John Esquemeling, Dutch author and 
pirate, who took anticipatory revenge for a deal of 
‘*nirating ” since his day in which foreign authors have 
been the victims, and whose well-known book is one of 
the few authentic contemporary histories of ‘‘ Those 
Tragedies ;” Captain Morgan, who, after a long career 
of inconceivable cruelty, trickery, and brutality, “ re- 
formed” and became Sir Henry Morgan ; M. Raveneau 
de Lusson, like Esquemeling, author and robber; the 
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redoubtable Blackbeard ; Mary Reed and Annie Bonny, 
two women who figure prominently among the short 
list of female buccaneers ; Lafitte, whose name was long 
a terror to the dwellers on the gulf coast ; and finally, 
after many minor figures, that most renowned of all 
American pirates, Captain Kidd, whose treasures are 
buried the whole length of the Atlantic coast. 

The Uncalled is the title of a novel by Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, the negro poet, whose Lyrics of Lowly Life 
were so much discussed a year or more ago. It describes 






Pe 


the development of a poor waif born amid poverty and 
sin who rises from his surroundings and becomes a 
minister in his native town, but whose “career” is 
ruined by the discovery of his parentage. With bitter- 
ness and fierce invective he takes leave of his congrega- 
tion and goes to Cincinnati. Here, after varied ex- 
periences, he has a chance to forgive the drunken 
father, then dying, who has darkened his life, and 
finally wins to a broader Christianity than he had ever 
known before. 

Five of his well-known short stories, garnered in 
from the various magazines in which they first ap- 
peared, make up Mr. T. R. Sullivan’s latest volume, 
which takes its title from the opening tale, Ars et Vita. 
(Dodd.) Mr. Sullivan writes always with literary dis- 
tinction, with dignity, and with finish. 

‘““Uncle Remus” has but to open his mouth to secure an 
audience. Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and 
War is an informal volume containing a dozen stories, 
some of the best of which detail incidents of the war 
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from the experiences of the good people of middle 
Georgia. A whole group of these, ‘‘ The Comedy of War,” 
‘‘A Bold Deserter,” ‘‘ A Baby in the Siege,” ‘* The Baby’s 
Fortune,” and ‘“ An Ambuscade,” introduce the same 
cl aracters again and again, and present a vivid picture 
of what the Southern soldiers and non-combatants went 
through between ’61 and 65. ‘‘ How Whalebone Caused 
a Wedding,” ‘The Colonel’s ‘Nigger Dog,’” and “A 
Run of Luck” are ante-bellum tales of love and 
slavery. We are always grateful for anything ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus” chooses to give us. (Houghton.) 

There is an especial and mournful interest attached to 
Pearce Amerson’s Will, which now appears for the first 
time in book form. The recent death of Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston removed a writer whose quietly humor- 
ous Georgia tales had endeared him to an even wider 
circle than that of the many friends who appreciated 
his thoroughly lovable personality. A fine old-fash- 
ioned simplicity and gentle courtesy were apparent in 
everything he ever wrote, and his unpretentious stories 
are a permanent contribution to that “geographical” 
fiction which has received so many accessions of late 
years. This novelette, reprinted from Lippincott’s 
Magazine, is a good example of the colonel’s non- 
humorous work—a simple narrative of several life his- 
tories, with a forged will as the center around which 
the plot forms. (Lippincott.) 

Co]. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, whose Cheerful 
Yesterdays supplied such pleasant autobiographical 
history, has gone much further back—to the ages when 
‘“‘maps swarmed with fabulous islands”—for the in- 
spiration of his Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the 
Atlantic. If one is tempted to smile indulgently at the 
aged astronomer Toscanelli advising Columbus to make 
the imaginary island of Antillia a half-way station on 
his voyage, it were wise to remember that it was pro- 
posed but a few decades ago to utilize the equally imag- 
inary island of Jacquel as a station for the ocean tele- 
graph. It is a strange, weird company of legends: 
“Atlantis,” ‘‘ Taliessin of the Radiant Brow,” ‘ Merlin 
and Lancelot and King Arthur at Avalon,” “ Antillia,” 
“ Norumbega,” ‘‘ The Island of Demons,” and such dim 
old legends are here brought together between a single 
pair of covers. The younger readers for whom Colonel 
Higginson has chiefly performed this service will hardly 
find anything more attractive. (Macmillan.) 

Harold Frederic’s name, too, is one around which 
1898 draws a black line. As this is being written the 
news comes from London that the fanatical ‘ Christian 
Scientists” who seem to have been responsible for Mr. 
Frederic’s death have been held for manslaughter ; 
but while this may have some beneficial effect in the 
future, it cannot, unfortunately, take anything from 
the loss the world of letters has sustained in one whose 
literary career showed such steadily uninterrupted 
progress and such high performance as well as promise. 
A collection of his short stories has been made, intended 
largely for boys, under the title of The Deserter, and 
Other Stories. Two of these are tales of our own Civil 
War, the others dating back to that fierce and bloody 
strife known as the ‘‘ Wars of the Roses.” They are 
naturally all narratives of action and adventure, but, 
as the title of the volume indicates, not only the 
glorious and bloody side of war enlisted the author’s 
pen. 

Few statistics can give one such an idea of the extent 
in variety of these United States as may be obtained by 
reading the ‘local fiction,” of which there are now so 


many examples each year. New England has long been 
a somewhat overworked field, but there are to-day few 
representative localities from Maine to Texas, from 
Florida to Puget Sound, whose inhabitants have not 
been presented to some extent in fiction. At You-All’s 
House is Mr. James Newton Baskett’s contribution to 
this mass ef geographical literature, taking the reader 
out upon the Missouri farms. (Macmillan.) 


Robert Herrick calls his new book The Gospel of 
Freedom. 


It has much the same relentlessness, the 





same realistic depiction of moral tragedy that appeared 
in The Man Who Wins, Literary Love Letters, and all 
of Mr. Herrick’s former work. Unlike these, however, 
there seems to be a gleam of hope in a black world at 
the end of the tale, and its moral—for it obviously en- 
forces one—is wholesomely old-fashioned. Chicago is 


_ the prison from which the chief figure in the book longs 


for release ; and the crudity of the artistic and social 
life in that city is forcibly contrasted with Parisian 
existence. (Macmillan.) 

Armageddon, to Mr. Stanley Waterloo’s prophetic 
vision, is not so very far in the future. In this last 
great war resulting in the millennium and universal 
peace itis the Anglo-Saxon and Japanese fleets against 
the rest of the world. Before this culmination the 
hemisphere has been split by a tide-water ship canal 
along the Nicaragua route, constructed at an expense 




















MR. CY WARMAN, 


of four hundred million dollars in eighteen months, 
and “The Wild Goose,” a flying machine that flies, has 
been brought to something like perfection. When the 
monstrous navies join in battle ‘“‘The Wild Goose” 
soars up above the enemy and drops packages of dyna- 
mite upon the helpless foe. each annihilating at least 
one warship per drop. No wonder that there was soon 
“a flutter of white flags to the east,” signifying sur- 
render. (Rand & McNally.) 

Cy Warman, ex-railroad engineer and author of a 
couple of volumes of fiction and poetry dealing with 
railroad subjects, has a new book this season of Fron- 
tier Stories. Nobody knows his frontier life better 
than Mr. Warman, and his yarns of Indians, striking 
miners, cowboys, half-breeds, and railroad men are full 
of vivid reality. There is plenty of romance and ex- 
citement in this score of stories, and in many of them 
the author appears to better advantage than in almost 
anything else he has produced. (Scribner’s.) 

The American railroad is rapidly coming into its own 
as far as exploitation in fiction is concerned. Besides 
Mr. Warman’s books just mentioned we have this year 
The General Manager’s Story (Macmillan), by Herbert 
EK. Hamblen, and A Romance in Transit, by Francis 
Lynde, both of them old railroad men, though in dif- 
ferent capacities. Mr. Hamblen’s book is the record 
of forty years’ experience, from brakeman to general 
manager, and it gives probably a better idea of every 
side of railroad lifein this country than anything which 
has yet appeared. Needless to say, it makes most in- 
teresting reading, for Mr. Hamblen’s writing is always 
strong and forceful, and his subject in this case is one 
which needs no touching-up to make it effective. Mr. 
Lynde’s Romance in Transit (Scribner’s) is in very dif- 
ferent vein, although marked by the same thorough 
grasp of all the intricacies of the life depicted. It is an 
exceedingly bright and vivacious little love-story. 

Revolutionary annals have already supplied Mr. Clin- 
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ton Ross with the materials for several books, and in 
Chalmette he does not forsake the period with which 
his name has become associated. The present tale is 
‘“‘The History of the Adventures and Love Affairs of 
Captain Robe Before and During the Battle of New 
Orleans: Written by Himself,” and its crisis is in the 
portion of that stubborn conflict which centered around 
Chalmette’s and Villére’s, down by the bayous and 
canals. Lafitte, the famous pirate, plays a prominent 
part in the tale, and his buccaneering operations have a 
potent influence upon the result of thestruggle. (Lip- 
pincott.) 

A Man-at-Arms, by Clinton Scollard, is builded after 
well-known architectural styles. It is ‘‘A Romance of 
the Days of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the Great Viper,” 
and is filled to the brim with Italian intrigue, love, 
and adventure. The motive of the story is supplied by 
the forlorn state of Italy at the end of the fourteenth 
century, when the Visconti were terrorizing prince 
and peasant and laying a curse “worse than the 
plague” upon all the land. Appropriately enough, the 
hero rescues his lady and himself ‘‘from the viper’s 
coils” in an exciting duel, which contains the usual 
complement of unique strokes known only to some one 
living maitre @armes. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


TWO VOLUMES FROM HENRY JAMES, 


Mr. Henry James is represented this year by two vol- 
umes, exhibiting the extremes of his art. In the Cage 
(Stone), if any name less well known appeared on the 
title-page, might be pronounced stupid, strained, and 
overdrawn without much compunction. Inthe light of 
Mr. James’ former work one can recognize some of its 
subtlety, some of its laboriously intricate analysis and 
complex psychology. 

What a relief is it to turn from this dreary monotone 
to The Two Magics! This astonishing book contains two 
stories, ‘‘The Turn of the Screw” and ‘‘Covering End,” 
and the present reviewer must confess to no little rack- 
ing of brains in the search for the author’s meaning in 
classing them together. Apparently the first shows 
the mysterious legacy of evil that may continue in 
force after death: the second that peculiar, manifold, 
and irresistible influence which breathes from a dwell- 
ing for many generations the habitation of a line of 
sturdy ancestors—or is it the ‘‘magic” of a charming 
woman’s personality ? Although, if either happen to be 
the right guess, the general title is not at all felicitous, 
and the two tales might far better go merely as a couple 
of stories ; although the introduction to ‘‘ The Turn of 
the Screw ” seems a needlessly awkward method of start- 
ing the story. In spite of any criticisms that may be 
made, it isimpossible to read this horribly absorbing nar- 
rative without recognizing that it is a notable achieve- 
ment. Itisinan entirely new vein for Mr. James and one 
in which his delicate, subtle psychology shows to best 
advantage, for the foul breath of the bottomless pit 
itself, which strikes the reader full in the face as he fol- 
lows the plot, puts to shame by its penetrating force 
and quiet ghastliness the commonplace, unreal ‘‘hor- 
rors” of the ordinary ghost-story ; it does indeed give 
an extra “tugn of the screw” beyond anything of the 
sort that fiction has yet provided. There is something 
peculiarly against nature, something indescribably hell- 
ish in the thought of the beautiful little children hold- 
ing unholy communion with the wraiths of two vile 
servants who had, when alive, corrupted them ; and it 
would be difficult to find anything so unpretentious 
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capable of producing such a living, vivid, indelible im- 
pression upon the mind. Let us hope that Mr. James 
will soon again give his unique gifts another chance in 
a field so congenial. To my mind it is the finest work 
he has ever done: there is a compieteness, a finish, a 
sense of easy mastery and boundless reserve force about 
this story which are entirely fascinating. Looking back 
upon the tale when one has finished it, one instinctively 
compares it to a beautiful pearl: something perfect, 
rounded, calm, unforgettable. It would not require a 
rash prophet to predict that The Two Magics (Macmil- 
lan) will outweigh a score of such books as In the Cage 
in the future estimate of later nineteenth-century lit- 
erature. 


A FEW TRANSLATIONS OF CONTINENTAL NOVELS. 


The extraordinary success of Quo Vadis has greatly 
stimulated the publishers of foreign fiction in English 
guise. Hardly a firm this year but announces at least 
one novel from the Polish, or French, or Hungarian, or 
Norwegian, or some other tongue. New editions of the 
former stories by Sienkiewicz are especially plentiful. 
There, for instance, is an ‘authorized and unabridged 
translation by Jeremiah Curtin” of With Fire and 
Sword, that tremendous romance covering those fate- 
ful years to Poland, 1648-51. This has for many years 
been a prime favorite with the great army of readers 
who like their romances “hot and hot,” @ la Dumas, 
Indeed, it is perhaps more justly to be compared with 
The Three Musketeers than any of the scores of other 
tales whose friends have claimed for them the honor of 
such 2 similarity. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Quo Vadis, too, is largely responsible for Trimal- 
chio’s Dinner, the unique fragment by Petronius Arbi- 
ter (mentioned in the aforesaid popular romance) which 
has been ‘translated from the original Latin, with an 
introduction and bibliographical appendix,” by that 
indefatigable gentleman of numberless diverse activi- 
ties, ‘‘ Henricus Thurston Peck”—as he appears on the 
duplicate Latin title-page with which the volume is 
furnished. It must be confessed, not critically, but 
merely by way of comment, that there is as much Peck 
as Petronius in the book : the preface, introduction, ap- 
pendix, index, and so on, take up almost exactly half 
the space, and the translation itself must be exceedingly 
free. Here’s a graphic description of a meal as a sample 
of the professor’s rendering : 

“Tet’s see. We had for the first course pork washed 
down with wine, and cheese-cakes and chicken livers, 
mighty well cooked, and also beets and graham bread, 
which for my part I prefer to white, for it makes you 
strong and helps along your digestion. The next course 
contained little tarts, with a hot sauce of honey and first- 
rate Spanish wine. As for the tarts, I didn’t eat a mouth- 
ful of them, but I just smeared myself up with the 
honey, I can tell you! At the same time, there were 
peas and nuts and apples for each of us. I carried off 
two of these last, and I have them here in my napkin. 
Just look, for if I shouldn’t carry away home something 
for my pet slave I should get a blowing up, and my 
wife reminded me of it just in time. We had set before 
us also a piece of bear’s meat. When Scintilla had un- 
wisely eaten some of this she nearly threw up her in- 
sides. For my part, however, I ate more than a pound, 
for it tasted like wild boar ; and if, says I, a bear eats a 
man, all the more ought a man to eat a bear when he 
gets the chance. Finally, we had pot-cheese and jelly 
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and snails, and a dish of heart and liver, and eggs and 
turnips, and some kind of a dish fixed up with mustard : 
but so much for that. There were also proffered to us 
[this is the same gentleman speaking who was to be 
‘*blown up” and whose wife “threw up her insides ”!] in 
a dish pickled olives, of which some one who had no 
manners took three fistfuls, for we gave the go-by to 
the ham.” (Dodd.) 

A new edition of Zola’s La Débdcle, translated by 
E. P. Robins and entitled The Downfall, is also among 
the holiday books. 

Much further back in French history. but to a time 
no less shameful than 1871, does Félix Gras, the Pro- 
vencal author, go in his new novel. The Terror is, of 
course, a romance of the French Revolution, and is a 
sequel to The Reds of the Midi, also translated by Mrs. 
Catharine A. Janvier. As has been already suggested 
in this article, the Revolution has been too much _ be- 
written to afford anything strikingly, new, but M. Gras 
certainly managesto infuse rather more of detailed and 
sickening brutality into his descriptions of those hor- 
rors than any of his predecessors. (Lippincott.) 

“Hungary,” says Neltje Blanchan in her introduc- 
tion to The Nameless Castle, ‘boasts four great men, 
Liszt, Munkacsy, Kossuth, and Jokai, who was the 
intimate friend of the other three.” Indeed, Maurus 
Jokai is the patron saint of Hungarian literature, for 
although ‘‘the very virtues of his work, its intensity, 
and the bonndless scope of its imagination sometimes 
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produce a lack of unity and an improbability to which 
the hypercritical in the West draw attention with a 
sense of superior wisdom,” yet ‘the Hungarians them- 
selves, who know whereof he writes, can see no faults 
whatever in his work.” The Nameless Castle is an im- 
passioned story of conspiracy, espionage, and mystery, 
taking the reader finally into the Hungarian army 
which fought against Napoleon in 1809. The lack of 
unity and probability is often apparent in the narra- 
tive, yet the author’s resources are certainly boundless. 
(Doubleday.) 


SOME AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WOMEN 
NOVELISTS. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison is nothing if not contemporary 
and topical in her’Good Americans. Duveen’s Fifth 
Avenue ‘emporium ” ‘‘for the sale of effects from for- 
eign palaces,” Paul Bourget’s mot upon Sybil, ‘this 
Revolutionary-Sons of the Cincinnati-Colonial Dames 
business,” society reading from Miss Wilkins, and such 
cullings from newspaper “social world” columns are 
plentifully besprinkled through these pages. Every 
scene is marvelously correct in its details, and, viewed 
as a manual on polite etiquette, the book must be pro- 
nounced an even greater success than the author's re- 
cent telling work on The Well-Bred Girl in Society. 
(Century.) 

There are very few American women who are doing 
as good, conscientious, and strong work as Miss French 
(Octave Thanet). She has made the laboring man, the 
toiler in the mills, of the middle West peculiarly her 
property, and it would be hard to pick out any cther 
writer, man or woman, who writes at once so interest- 
ingly and with such entire understanding of -both capi- 
talistand laborer. Her new volume, The Heart of Toil 
(Scribner’s), contains half a dozen stories, each of which 
deals more or less directly with labor troubles, and it is 
safe to say that the average man will get far more in- 
sight from this “fiction” into the real conditions from 
which arise those most terribly wasteful and futile 
strikes and lock-outs than could be obtained from many 
clever reporters’ stories and Congressional reports. It 
need hardly be said that anything Octave Thanet writes 
is amply worth reading for the sheer pleasure of its 
human life and interest, but the group of stories in 
A Slave to Duty, also just published, are certainly not 
as distinguished as the sketches of labor referred 
to. 

In The Shape of Fear Mrs. Elia W. Peattie has gath- 
ered together a baker’s dozen of very short tales, all 
dealing with ghostly happenings in every-day surround- 
ings. This is rather a dangerous style of writing, re- 
quiring unusual ability to avoid the ridiculous, and it 
must be confessed that the author does not always 
evince such capacity. (Macmillan.) 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle makes good use of her special 
researches into the home life and domestic peculiarities 
of colonial New England in the little book of stories 
and legends which she calls In Old Narragansett. 
She says in a “foreword:” ‘Old Narragansett was, 
properly, all the lands occupied by the Indians at the 
coming of the English. Narragansett is now, popu- 
larly, the coast sweep of the western shore of Narra- 
gansett Bay from Wickford to Point Judith.” It was 
held by a few great land-owners, one family having an 
estate nine miles long and three wide, and the adher- 
ence to the Church of England as well as “the uni- 
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versal prevalence of African slavery” made the life far 
more like that of the Virginia plantations than like the 
surrounding Puritan colonies. The traditions of which 
the book is composed have consequently an original 
and unique flavor. (Scribner’s.) 

Kate Douglas Wiggin has been indulging in a progress 
through Scotland, and has given us her experiences in 
the form of fiction : Penelope’s Progress: Being Such 
Extracts from the Commonplace Book of Penelope 

















ILLUSTRATION (REDUCED) FROM “THE HEART OF TOIL.” 


Hamilton as Relate to Her Experiences in Scotland. 
(Houghton.) I see that the New York Times declares 
that ‘‘some of the minor personages in this work of 
fiction, well disguised as truth, are actually worthy of 
Galt and Sir Walter or Stevenson.” 

Ellen Olney Kirk has two short love-stories in her 
little book, which takes its name from the first, _A Rev- 
olutionary Love Story. Thisisaromantic and pathetic 
tale of Connecticut in the days of the Revolution, 
wherein Cicely is separated from Sidney by a jealous 
lover, Sidney marries the deceitful Ruth, and Cicely 
dies after making a marvelous robe for Ruth’s child. 
In “The High Steeple of St. Chrysostom’s,” too, the 
motive is love and jealousy, but in this case the revenge- 
ful one, who attempts to kill the ‘‘ steeple jack,” Will 
Ware, by cutting the ropes of his bosun’s chair, does 
not succeed in his villainy, Annie deciding to marry 
what is left of her lover. (Houghton.) 

Miss Molly Elliott Seawell calls her new story The 
Loves of the Lady Arabella. Lady Arabella’s hate 
really figures rather more prominently than her af- 
fections. She brings one man to the verge of the gallows 
fér abducting her, has the Methodist Philip Overton, 
who had scorned her wild love for him, sentenced to be 
whipped at the cart’s tail, and drives up in triumph 
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while he sits in “he pillory to exhibit the child who is 
now to have the inheritance that would have been his. 
The scene is laid about the beginning of the century, 
when the French and English were hammering each 
other’s frigates whenever they met, the fight between 
the Xantippe and Indomptable being one of the dra- 
matic incidents of the story. (Macmillan.) 

Mrs. Maria Louise Pool’s Friendship and Folly 
contains a very American bad boy and a crow named 
Devil, who vie with each other in mischief. Rodney 
Laurence, whose engagement to Prudence Ffolliett has 
been broken off, decides to marry her cousin, Carolyn, 
who happens to be in love with him. Prudence, who 
has been in Paris, comes back. She wires her cousin to 
have a bicycle to meet her at the station, and Leander, 
the bad boy aforesaid, undertakes this duty. Miss 
Ffolliett stood in a full bicycle suit of white flan- 
nel. It was then that Leander noticed that her shoes 
and hat were white, as he said, “to begin with.” 

Inside the station the ticket agent was shocked ‘but 
extremely interested.” 

This unconventional maiden rescues Rodney on the 
way home, he having been thrown from his horse, and 
ere long they are blown out to sea ina sail-boat. They 
find they still love each other, head for Boston, get 
married, and sail for Europe on the steamer in which 
Rodney had engaged passage for Prudence and himself. 
This venture not bringing happiness, Prudence elopes 
with the Lord Maxwell for whom she had at first 
thrown Rodney over. Departing on bicycles, they are 
run into and Prudence is killed. Whereupon. Rodney 
becomes ill again, and when he recovers goes off 
“to make something of his life,” assuring Carolyn 
that he will come back for her. (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston.) 

The author of Jerry, Sarah Barnwell Elliott, can be 
depended on for good, honest work, and T'he Durket 
Sperret is no exception to this rule. It is a straight- 
forward story of life in the Cumberland Mountains, 
the town bearing the classic name of Sewanee; and 
although it certainly cannot be compared in strength 
or interest to Jerry, it has many touches of distinction. 
When a strong man, still young, handsome, rich, and 
accustomed to demanding of the world and getting 
what he wants, has remained unmarried for years solely 
because of a very definite ideal woman he has never 
met; and when he finally discovers this ideal beneath 
the bride’s veil at the marriage of his dearest friend, it 
is but natural that he should go to Africa. And that is 
what Philip Drury does in A Realized Ideal, by Julia 
Magruder. But he builded better than he knew, for 
his friend dies while he is away and he returns famous, 
and it is not so very many months later that his lady- 
love becomes convinced that her first union was not a 
perfect one and makes hiin happy. (H.S. Stone & Co.) 


RECENT VERSE AND DRAMA. 


Dr. Conan Doyle’s Songs of Action (The Doubleday 
& McClure Co.) are aptly named, for they are, without 
exception, devoted to sport or fighting or seafaring. 
Many of these verses are somewhat labored, but there 
is at least one tale which runs along with much smooth- 
hess, spontaneity, and humor. This volume is especially 
notable in being Dr. Doyle’s first excursion in poetry. 
In “The Groom’s Story” the groom is telling how the 
big bay, who had always refused to stretch himself, 
had once beaten the record on a ten-mile trip. 
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It was all along o’ master, which master ’as the name 

Of a reg’ lar true blue sportsman, an’ always acts the same ; 
But weall’as weaker moments, which master ’e ’ad one, 
An’’e went an’ bought a motor car when motor cars begun. 


I see it in the stable yard—it fairly turned me sick— 
A greasy, wheezy engine as can neither buck nor kick. 
You’ve a screw to drive it forrard, an’ a screw to make it 
stop, 
For it was foaled in a smithy Store an’ bred in a blacksmith 
shop. 
But one day the motor car refuses to mote, and de- 
spite the shock to master’s pride the bay is brought to 
haul it home. 





CONAN DOYLE, 


That was the ’orse we fetched ’im; an’ when we reached the 
car 

We braced ’im tight an’ proper to the middle of the bar, 

An’ buckied up ’is traces an’ lashed them to each side, 

While ’e ’eld ’is ear so ’aughtily, an’ looked most dignified. 


Well, master ’e was in the car a-fiddlin’ with the gear, 

An’ the ’orse was meditatin’, an’ I was standin’ near, 

When master ’e touched somethin’—what it was we'll never 
know— 

But it sort o’ spurred the boiler up an’ made the engine go. 


. . . . 


At first ’e went quite slowly an’ the ’orse went also slow, 
But ’e ’ad to buck up faster when the wheels began to go; 
For the car kept crowdin’ on ‘im an’ buttin’ ‘im along, 

An’ in less than ’alf a minute, sir, that ‘orse was goin’ strong. 


At first ’e walked quite dignified, an’ then ’e ’ad to trot, 
An’ then ’e tried a canter when the pace became too ’ot. 
‘E looked ’is very ’aughtiest, as if ’e didn’t mind, 

An’ all the time the motor car was pushin’ ’im be’ind. 


Now, master lost ‘is ’ead when ’e found ’e couldn’t stop, 
An’’e pulleda valve or somethin’ an’ somethin’ else went pop, 
An’ somethin’ else went fizzy wiz, an’ in a flagh or less 

That blessed car was goin’ like a limited express. 
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’E was stretchin’ like a grey’ound, *e was goin’ all ’e knew; 
But it bumped an’ shoved be’ind’im, for all that’e could co3 
It butted ’im an’ boosted *im an’ spanked ’im on a’ead, 

Till ’e broke the ten-mile record, same as I already said. 


. . . ° . 


You see that ’orse’s tail, sir? You don’t! No more do we, 
Which really ain’t suprisin’, for ’e ’as no tail to see. 
That engine wore it off ’im before master made it stop, 
An’ all the road was littered like a bloomin’ barber shop. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has gathered between the 
covers of From Sunset Ridge (Houghton) a large pro- 
portion of her poetical expressions during thirty or 
forty years. There are in the volume a number of in- 
teresting personal tributes to Abraham Lincoln, Victor 
Emanuel, Henry Ward Beecher, Lowell, Bryant, and so 
on; but there is nothing to compare at all with that 
superb ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which made 
Mrs. Howe famous : 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his terrible swift 
sword : 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundyed circling 
camps; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps: 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel: 

“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall 
deal; 

Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 


heel, 
Since God is marching on!”’ 


He has sounded forth his trumpet that shall never call 
retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-seat: 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


Surely that is one of the great hymns of our language. 
Whether one be still abolitionist or unreconstructed 
Southerner or too modern to care about the question of 
slavery at all, there is no possibility of resisting its pas- 
sionate thrill, its magnificent appeal to Jehovah, God 
of Battles. 

Mrs. Ella Higginson, whose volume of verse, When 
the Birds Go North Again (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), has just been published, hails from the far north- 
western corner of that part of the United States which 
lies in the temperate zone. Mrs. Higginson is sincere 
in her verse ; even where she is least successful in con- 
veying her impressions the reader is left with a certain 
respect and sympathy, aroused by her modesty and con- 
scientiousness. This volume covers a wide gamut of 
subjects. The verses deal with love, with classical 
themes, with ‘“ Awakening,” ‘‘Sleep,” ‘ Humility,” 
‘*The Czar of All the Russias,” and many another topic. 
But we applaud Mrs. Higginson most when she is de- 
scribing to us ‘*The Low Brown Hills,” a “June 
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Night,” and when she is writing ‘‘In a Valley of Peace.” 
Perhaps these stanzas form one of the most successful 
bits in the pretty volume: 


BESIDE THE SEA. 


Daily the fishers’ sails drift out 
Upon the ocean’s breast, 

But nightly, like white carrier doves, 
They all come home to rest. 


Would my lost faith and trust in thee 
Were sails far out the main— 

That in these lonely, sleepless nights® 
They might come home again. 





MRS. ELLA HIGGINSON. 


It is a sudden transition from this big cry of an over- 
burdened heart to Mr. Oliver Herford’s The Bashful 
Earthquake, and Other Fables and Verses. Perhaps 
as neat and characteristic a touch as the amusing little 
books contains is to be found on the dedicatory page. 
It must be explained that Mr. Herford is responsible 
for both verses and pictures, the latter being, as a rule, 
decidedly better than the poetry. 


TO THE ILLUSTRATOR, 

IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF HIS AMIABLE 
CONDESCENSION IN LENDING HIS EXQUISITELY 
DELICATE ART TO THE EMBELLISHMENT 
OF THESE POOR VERSES, FROM 
HIS SINCEREST ADMIRER, 

THE AUTHOR. 


Mr. Herford makes one think of Max Beerbohm 
occasionally, but he is little more original and less liter- 
ary. His sense of humor is certainly exquisitely fine, 
and the laugh within a laugh of which he is so fond 
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offers a pleasing contrast to the German broad-buttocked 
humor with which some of our so-called comic papers 
have made us only too familiar. (Scribner’s.) 

The sensation of the year in the dramatic world has 
been Mr. Edmond Rostand’s extraordinarily poetic 
masterpiece, Cyrano de Bergerac. Not only has the 
play, as acted by Mr. Mansfield, been a popular success 
such as is rarely seen, but there are already at least 
half a dozen editions of the drama in book form. Of 
these, one, translated, largely in verse, by Gladys F. 
Thomas, the author’s sister-in-law, and Miss Guille- 
mand, is published by Heinemann, in London, and im- 
ported by R. H. Russell. Two or three piratical pub- 
lishers have not been slow to take advantage of its 
uncopyrighted state, and have put it on the market at 
as low a price as the “‘dime novels.” <A prose translation 
by Gertrude Hall, upon which a copyright is paid to M. 
Rostand, is brought out by the Doubleday & McClure 
Company; Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. have the 
rhymed translation by Howard Thayer Kingsbury, which 
Mansfield has been using; the J.S. Ogilvie Company gets 
out The Story of Cyrano de Bergerac, a paraphrase 
whose quality may be judged from asingle sentence: 
‘“‘Now a swagger [sic] seizes a kiss from a pretty shop- 
girl;” and finally, I believe the somewhat mutilated 
version in which Miss Ada Rehan has appeared is to be 
found between covers. One of these editions is already 
in its eighteenth thousand—a striking evidence of the 
widespread interest in the play which has come from 
France with such extravagance of laudation. M. Ros- 
tand may or may not be a great genius; time alone can 
decide that. Certainly he has produced such a drama 
as has not seen the light in the last fifty years. 

Mr. Bliss Carman’s collection By the Aurelian Wall 
does not lend itself readily to quotation. Indeed, it 
hardly shows the author at his best. His muse seems 
to be strikingly responsive to the appeal of personality, 
for nearly half of these eighteen poems are to or on 
some special person. Keats, Shelley, Lovelace, Phillips 
Brooks, John Eliot Bowen, Henry George, Raphael, 
Andrew Straton—'tis surely as miscellaneous an assem- 
blage as one could easily get together. (Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co.) 

Uniform in binding and general make-up with the 
above is New York Nocturnes (Lamson), by Charles G. 
D. Roberts. This little bit seems more felicitous than 
its fellows: 

LIFE AND ART. 


Said Life to Art, ‘* I love thee best 
Not when I find in thee 

My very face and form expressed 
With dull fidelity, 


“But when in thee my craving eyes 
Behold continually sae 
The mystery of my memories _ 
And all I long to be.” 


Sam Walter Foss, author already of several volumes 
of verse—Back Country Poems, Whiffs from Wild 
Meadows, Dreams in Homespun, and so on—is repre- 
sented this year by a long list of Songs of War and 
Peace (Lee & Shepard). Here is a fragment from his 
‘Song of the Cannon :” 


When the diplomats cease from their capers, 
Their red-tape requests and replies, 

Their shuttlecock battle of papers, 
Their saccharine parley of lies; 





EDMOND ROSTAND, 


When the plenipotentiary wrangle 
Is tied in a chaos of knots, 
And becomes an unwindable tangle 
Of verbals unmarried to thoughts; 
When they’ve anguished and argued profoundly, 
Asserted, assumed, and averted, 
Then I end up the dialogue roundly 
With my monosyllabic word. 


BOOKS OF VARIED INTEREST AND NEW EDITIONS. 


‘‘Sapient Guesses and Foolish Conceits About the 
Tender Passion” is the sub-title of Mr. Frederick W. 
Morton’s Love in Epigram. We notice that the author 
has also compiled Women in Epigram and Man in 
Epigram, and ‘this little volume completes the tril- 


ogy.” ‘Given men and women—conditions being 
favorable—and love is seen to follow. Why not the 
same of books? .. .” (MecClure.) 


A handsome imperial octavo volume, with a couple of 
dozen photogravures and facsimiles of drawings and 
manuscripts, is devoted by Elizabeth L. Cary to Tenny- 
son: His Home, His Friends, and His Work. The 
authcr adds to her brief outline of the main incidents 
in the poet’s life a number of critical estimates of his 
poetry. (Putnam’s). 

I fear that Southey’s The Doctor is but little known 
to the modern generation. Indeed, even the erstwhile 
laureate’s poetry is not in high favor at the present day 
—though where a boy fond of adventure stories could 
find anything more absorbing than ‘“‘The Curse of 
Kehama,” with judicious skipping, I don’t know. Mr. 
R. Brimley Johnson has made some selections from 
the seven hundred double-columned pages over which 
Southey rambled in this quaint production and has 














ILLUSTRATION FROM ** FLYING LEAVES.” 


Mrs. Porkoponis (from Chicago, at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art): “ Ah, William, one can see that she never 
had trouble with her servants!” 

Mr. PorKOPOLIS (well posted and of a practical turn of 
mind also): “You can’t tell. Cheznola may have repaired 
her.” 


prefixed a brief biographical and critical sketch of the 
author. Southey himself said of The Doctor: ‘Such 
a variety of ingredients, I think, never before entered 
into any book which had a thread of continuity running 
through it. I promise you there is as much sense as 
nonsense there. It is very much like a trifle, where you 
have whipped cream at the top, sweetmeats below, and 
a good solid foundation of cake well steeped in rabifia.” 
(Putnam’s.) 

Under the title of Flying Leaves comes a selection of 
pictures and jokes from that inimitable ‘“‘comic” peri- 
odical Fliegende Blitter, in the oblong picture-book 
form so much affected nowadays. It is impossible to 
compare different sorts of humor, but these jokes have 
an odd fun that is very refreshing after the excessive 
doses of alleged humorous columns in our newspapers 
and magazines. 


Theodore O’Hara and his one famous poem are the 
subjects of George W. Ranck’s The Bivoude of the 
Dead and Its Author (The Robert Clarke Company). 
Every one knows the lines : 


On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


A new and revised edition of the Complete Works of 
Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Browne) has a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author by Melville E. Landon 
and a number of humorous illustrations. This biog- 
rapher declares that Artemus with all his life’s joking 
never made an enemy. (G. W. Dillingham & Co.) 

Tony Drum, by Edwin Pugh, is the story of a cock- 
ney boy which is chiefly notable for the remarkable 
illustrations by William Nichoison. The frontispiece 
and some others of the drawings are entirely in line with 
the splendidly forceful and individual work which has 
made Mr. Nicholson a marked man among modern 
portrait artists ; in some cases a fondness for bizarre 
effects seems to have led him temporarily astray. The 
novel itself is the life history of a poor hunchback. 
(Macmillan.) 

A slim little volume contains Mrs. Browning’s forty- 
fourSonnets from thePortuguese (Macmillan), with dec- 
orated borders and initials by Messrs. Duncan and Dean. 
Patten Wilson has illustrated in pen-and-ink the Cole- 
ridge (Macmillan) volume in the ‘‘Selections from the 
Poets” series, edited hy Andrew Lang, who calls atten- 
tion in his introduction to the difficulty of finally “ plac- 
ing” poets—especially Coleridge—“‘ like undergraduates 
in an examination.” Mr. Oscar Lovell Triggs has per- 
formed a similar service in his Selections from the 
Prose and Poetry of Walt Whitman. He declares 
that as Whitman himself was ‘‘a new type of man—a 
man who was wholly love, who could not harbor hate 
or jealousy—so his book is a new type of book—a book 
that not only has love as its ground, but ‘that also re- 
quires the comprehension of love from the reader.” 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Immortal Songs of Camp and Field is a collection 
made by the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., and in- 
cludes a long list of such songs, from *‘ Yankee Doodle” 
to ‘The Recessional.” The compiler gives the verses 
themselves, the ‘“‘story of their inspiration,” and any 
striking anecdotes possible connected with their his- 
tory. (The Burrows Brothers Company.) 

Undine, De La Motte Fouqué’s classic romance, ap- 
pears in a new edition with sixty rather clever pen-and- 
ink illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. We have 
also the Cambridge edition of Tennyson in one hand- 
some volume, with portrait, and a biographical sketch 
and notes by W. J. Rolfe; and Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans, in two volumes, with a couple of dozen illus- 
trations in color by H. M. Brock. (Macmillan.) 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Undoubtedly the most unusual and attractive volume 
for younger readers which has come to us this year is 
Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson’s Wild Animals I Have 
Known. This is ‘‘the personal histories of Lobo, the 
wolf, King of Currumpaw; Silverspot, the crow ; 
Raggylug, the cottontail rabbit ; Bingo, the dog; the 
Springfield Fox ; the Pacing Mustang ; Wully, the yal- 
ler dog; and Redruff, the Don Valley partridge.” Mr. 
Thompson assures us in his preface that the stories are 
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alltrue. They certainly read as if they were, and they 
unquestionably succeed in presenting the personalities 
of the various animals in a way to which it would be 
hard to find any parallel. So real are these life his- 
tories that their tragic ending, which is the inevitable 
lot of the wild animal, causes one lively pangs; one 
wishes that Vix and her frolicsome cubs might just for 
once be translated into a fairy tale and ‘live happily 
ever afterward.” But this isin itself an admirable proof 
of the fascination which the book exercises. If one can- 
not Llace it beside Mr. Kipling’s Jungle Stories, it is 
certainly in advance of anything else dealing with our 
four-footed brethren that has yet appeared in America. 
The author has the great advantage of having himself 
made the two hundred drawings contained in the vol- 
ume, and the consequence is a rare unity of text and 

















ILLUSTRATION FROM “* WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN.” 


pictures. The book will be as interesting to the elder 
generation as to boys and girls, (Scribner’s.) 

One of the most praiseworthy war books that has 
appeared is A Gunner Aboard the Yankee. From 
the Diary of Number Five on the After Port Gun. In 
this unpretentious little book are described the excit- 
ing adventures of the naval reserves during the Span- 
ish war, and Rear Admiral Sampson has contributed 
an introduction in which he speaks very appreciatively 
of the way in which the reserves suddenly transformed 
themselves into efficient members of Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ing force afloat. The bombardmentof Santiago, brushes 
with Spanish gunboats, the drills--all the life is here 
described exactly as it was and from the peculiarly in- 
teresting standpoint of the ‘‘men behind the guns.” 
Four colored plates picturing the wig-wag and signal 
systems, the flags, pennants, etc., together with a lot of 
illustrations from photographs and drawings, add to 
the volume’s attractiveness. (Doubleday.) 

There are already over seventy volumes for boys to 
Mr. G. A. Henty’s credit on the list of a single publish- 
ing firm, yet he goes calmly ahead producing each year 
at least three new books of the sort all boys know. For 
this season his regular trio is: Under Wellington’s 
Command: A Tale of the Peninsular War; At 
Aboukir and Acre: A Story of Napoleon’s Invasion 
of Eqypt; and Both Sides the Border: A Tale of 
Hotspur and Glendower, of which no description is at 


all necessary. (Scribner’s.) Besides these Mr. Henty’s 
name appears as editor of the dozen exciting stories, 
elaborately illustrated, which make up the portly vol- 
ume called Yule Logs—Longmans’ Christmas Annual 
for 1898. (Longmans.) 

The author of On Many Seas seems ina way to rival 
Mr. Henty some day. His General Manager's Story 
has already been noticed, and besides this come two 
volumes bearing his name, and both of this fall’s vint- 
age. The Story of a Yankee Boy (Doubleday) details 
the adventures ashore and afloat of Willie Kimball, 
ranging from his skunk-catching and the tricks he 
and his chum played on the neighbors to his compul- 
sory voyage aboard a whaler. Tom Benton's Luck is 
a sea-story straight through, filled with mutiny, storm, 
and wreck, the whole told in Mr. Hamblen’s usual 
forceful style. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Edward Vernon Lucas has compiled a Book of 
Verses for Children, making his selection out of every- 
thing available, from James Hogg and Robert Herrick 
down to Stevenson and Lewis Carroll. Mr. Francis D. 
Bedford has supplied illustrations in color which are 
used as lining pages and title-page. The poetry of 
Charles and Mary Lamb has also been called upon for 
the same purpose, and Israel Gollancz has selected from 
the exceedingly rare edition in two volumes of their 
Poetry for Children, published about 1808, thirty- 
eight poems, for which Winifred Green has made a 
series of colored pictures. (Macmillan.) 

Capt. Charles King, whose stories for the older 
folks are so popular, has a new tale for boys this year, 
called From Schoolto Battlefield. It deals at first with 
school life in New York City forty years ago, and has 
some interesting scenes of fires in the days of the old 
volunteer fire department, when hose and engine and 
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hook and ladder companies raced to the fires on foot, 
dragging their engines, trucks, and carriages with 
them and going out of their path to upset a rival en 
route. Then, when the attack on Sumter raised such 
a blaze in the hearts of the people as had never before 
been known, it was a slight change for these firemen to 
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turn soldiers, and they fought the enemy as valiantly 
as they had formerly combated fire and rivals. (Lip- 
pincott.) 

Since the using up of all the colors has put a stop to 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s rainbow-hued fairy books, that in- 
defatigable purveyor of good literature to old and 
young is represented this season by an edition of The 











COVER DESIGN (REDUCED) OF LONGMANS’** ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


Arabian Nights. In this the tales have been selected 
and edited by Mr. Lang, leaving out the parts fit only 
for ‘Arabs and old men” to read, and he has also sup- 
plied a short introduction which contains a few facts 
about these ever-fascinating stories. Mr. H. J. Ford 
has supplied seventy or eighty excellent illustrations, 
which add to the effectiveness of the work, and that 
is very high praise in the case of such a unique classic 
work. (ILongmans.) 

W. Gordon Parker is the author of Six Young Hunt- 
ers; or, The Adventures of the Greyhound Club, he 
having also supplied the illustrations. The six boys 
are spending their vacation at a lodge in the Indian 
Territory owned by one of the party, and their adven- 
tures while hunting, fishing, and coursing with hounds 
have an added excitement from the element of danger 
introduced by the presence of a band of desperate out- 
laws. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Jessie Anderson Chase has written for girls a college 
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story, Three Freshmen: Ruth, Fran, and Nathalie, 
which ends up, as is the lot of so many college careers, 
with a wedding; and Sir Jefferson Nobody, by Effie 
W. Merriman, the story of two homeless boys, has a 
hint of the same fate in its finale, although the ages of 
the participants do not admit of its consummation. 
(McClurg.) 

No matter what new favorites in the way of ro- 
mancers may arise, Jules Verne can never be displaced 
from his preéminent position as an entertainer of the 
younger generation. His latest translated volume is 
called An Antarctic Mystery and exhibits the same 
quality of breathless interest which has made his name 
a synonym to boys for the highest enjoyment books can 
supply. (Lippincott.) 

Dick in the Desert, by James Otis, is the story of a 
Western lad who is caught with his father and mother 
on the edge of the Smoke Creek Desert in western 
Nevada, but, though suffering from a wound, makes a 
desperate dash across the sandy waste and succeeds in 
bringing aid to his parents. (Crowell.) 

Elizabeth Glover is the author of an unusual little 
volume called The Gentle Art of Pleasing. She says: 
“During much association with young people my 
thought has been often drawn toward the unpopular 
among their mates. Keenly conscious of social exclu- 
sion, they have seldom any inkling of its reasons. Not 
all these sufferers are of age or capacity to be helped by 
such writers on social topics as Emerson or De Quincey. 
Hence came this little book ; and it is lovingly inscribed 
to all who would unveil and adorn that individual 
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COVER DESIGN (REDUCED) OF “‘ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


beauty of soul sure to have been impressed by the hand 
of the Maker.” 

Warren Lee Goss has gone to the Civil War for the 
scene of his new story, In the Navy, as wouid be ap- 
parent from the sub-title, or, Father Against Son. The 
tale carries the reader chiefly over the inland waters of 
Virginia and North Carolina, the blockade-running 
and the various minor fights all leading up to the great 
climaxes of the Merrimac-Monitor fight and Cushing’s 
destruction of the Albemarle. The fact that the two 
heroes, on different sides, were of the same blood and 
household helps to emphasize the horror of that fratri- 
cidal conflict. (Crowell.) 

William O. Stoddard is a writer to whom boys need 
no introduction. Unlike most of his books, his latest 
volume, The First Cruiser Out, contains three stories : 
‘The First Cruiser Out : A Cuban War Story,” ‘ Visit- 
ors at Grampus Island,” and ‘The Tale of an Oar,” and 
all are written with accurate knowledge of the best 
ways to tickle a boy’s mental paiate. 

Lucas Malet appears in rather a new role in her Lit- 
tle Peter, which is described as ‘‘ A Christmas Morality 
for Children of Any Age.” (Crowell.) 

The Ranche on the Oxhide, by Col. Henry Inman, 
is “A Story of Boys’ and Girls’ Life on the Frontier.” 
Taking up a Kansas claim, house-building, fishing, 


hunting lynx and buffaloes and wolves, Indian raids 
and massacres, shooting wild turkeys and capturing 
mustangs—these and a hundred other real happenings 
of that life Colonel Inman relates with unfailing inter- 
est and charm. It is a book which gives the youngsters 
a hoard of information about the life of the Western 
pioneer thirty years ago, while for entertainment it can 
hold its own with nearly anything in its class. (Mac- 
millan.) 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. 


From Lewis Carroll’s inimitable Alice in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking Glass and What Alice 
Found There, Emily Prince Delafield has prepared a 
play, which was presented at the Waldorf Hotel last 
year for the benefit of the Society of Decorative Art, 
and is now printed for the firststime. The author de- 
clares she got the idea from attending a performance 
in Japan where children gave scenes from the Alice 
in Wonderland with such success as to open her eyes 
anew to the book’s cleverness. (Dodd.) 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, who has produced several 
books himself this year, has translated from the Italian 
a very novel little tale called Pinocchio’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. While the translator’s comparison of 
this tothe immortal Alice is perhaps hardly justified, 
the story is certainly very original, its idea consisting 
in chronicling the adventures of a wooden puppet who 
comes to lifeas he is being carved into shape by Gep- 
petto. (Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston.) 

Jack the Giant-Killer appears in slim paper guise 
with drawings by Hugh Thomson, whose conception of 
the ogre will satisfy the most imaginative child. (Mac- 
millan.) A Mince Pie Dream (Herrick) consists of 
rather silly verses by Emily D. Elton, with pictures 
to match by Blanche McManus. The Second Froggy 
Fairy Book is the continuation of the Froggy Fairy 
Book whose popularity has carried it into several 
editions. The books are by Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
the illustrations by Anne Pennock. Mr. Biddle seems 
to occupy the enviable position of his own publisher. 
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Bertha and Florence K. Upton furnish this year an- 
other of their remarkable Golliwogg books, this one 
being devoted to The Golliwogg at the Seaside. (Long- 
mans.) 








NOTES ON VARIOUS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF HISTORY AND HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE. 

The most richly illustrated of the season’s historical 
books is Senator Lodge’s Story of the American Revo- 
lution (Seribner’s). This work has received frequent 
mention in these columns in the course of its publica- 
tion in Scribner’s Magazine. Itstwo hundred pictures 
—the work of such: masters as Pyle, Yohn, Chapman, 
and de Thulstrup—are veritable helps in this reinter- 
pretation of the beginnings of our national life. 

Prof. Francis Newton Thorpe has made a solid con- 
tribution to political science in the form of two sub- 
stantial volumes entitled A Constitutional History of 
the American People (Harper & Brothers). This work 
deals with social as well as political conditions. Pro- 
fessor Thorpe holds that constitutional history has to 
do primarily with persons and not with documents. 
Although most writers of constitutional histories would 
admit the truth of this proposition readily enough, 
their books very generally ignore it. Professor Thorpe, 
on the other hand, has studied the people themselves, 
in their local civil organizations and also in their racial 
and social relations. This adds to his work a vital ele- 
ment which in most treatises of the kind is likely to 
be absent. Professor Thorpe’s treatment of the State 
governments is especially satisfactory. This, indeed, 
is the strong point of the book. It is significant of the 
changed view-point adopted by the newer school of in- 

*terpretation of our national history that the author 
does not deem it necessary to devote a separate chapter 
to the proceedings of the federal convention of 1787. 

Another sketch of our constitutional development 
has been written by Mr. Henry Jones Ford, of Pitts- 
burg, and published by the Macmillan Company (The 
Rise and Growth of American Politics). Mr. Ford’s 
book well supplements the more exhaustive work of 
Professor Thorpe; its function is to explain the na- 
ture and interpret the characteristics of our politics, to 
give an exposition of causes rather than a narrative of 
events, ‘‘so that the reader may understand the actual 
system of government under which we live.” In other 
words, Mr. Ford’s treatise is largely a study of party 
organization. 

Historic Towns of New England (Putnam’s) con- 
tains sketches of Portland, by Samuel T. Pickard ; old 
Rutland, in Massachusetts, by Edwin D. Mead ; Salem, 
by George D. Latimer ; Boston, by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and Edward Everett Hale; Cambridge, by 
Samuel A. Eliot ; Concord, by Frank B. Sanborn ; Plym- 
outh, by Ellen Watson; Cape Cod towns, by Katha- 
rine Lee Bates; Deerfield, by George Sheldon ; New- 
port, by Susan Coolidge; Providence, by William B. 
Weeden; Hartford, by Mary K. Talcott; and New 
Haven, by Frederick H. Cogswell. The volume is 
edited by the Rev. Lyman P. Powell, the successful 
promoter of the ‘‘ historical pilgrimage” idea as adapted 
to educational and patriotic uses. An introduction is 
furnished by Mr. George P. Morris, of the Congrega- 
tionalist, and the names of the contributors given 
above are in themselves a guarantee of the value and 
interest of their papers. 

When we have said this, however, we realize that a 
very imperfect idea is conveyed of the importance of 
Mr. Powell’s services to the cause of American history. 


The conception of a series of volumes on ‘“ Americar 
Historic Towns” is his, and we trust that this excellent 
project may have a speedy fruition. Historic Towns 
of New England, both in plan and in execution, is a 
unique and valuable contribution to the literature of 
our national origins. 
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Illustration from ‘* Historic Towns of New England.” 


Agnes Repplier, whose published work has heretofore 
been confined to a series of delightful volumes of essays, 
now appears in the réle of historian. Her home city, 
Philadelphia, is the subject of her first venture in this 
field (Philadelphia: The Place and the People). The 
publishers (Macmillan) have given the book an attractive 
garb, and the author’s descriptions of the social life of 
old Philadelphia at the successive stages of her existence 
as a city have a unique interest and value, to which the 
numerous pictures contribute not a little. 

Cy Warman’s Story of the Railroad (Appleton) is 
really the story of the opening to civilization of the 
great West; for th» engineers who located the first 
transcontinental lines were truly the pioneers of civi- 
lization between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Warman has here a theme in which he is 
quite at home and at his best. He has been a railroad 
man himself and he always writes of the life with a 
genuine enthusiasm and with a brilliancy, moreover, 
that fascinates. 

But even earlier plains pioneering than that of which 
Mr. Warman writes is described in The Great Salt 
Lake Trail (Macmillan), the joint work of Col. Henry 
Inman and Col. William F. Cody, illustrated with 
seven full-page plates by F. Colburn Clarke, who is 
proving a worthy competitor with Remington in depict- 
ing Western life. Much of the most thrilling history of 
the West is connected with the old Salt Lake trail, and 
who can better tell it than these two veteran plainsmen ? 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth’s South America (Double- 
day & McClure Company) is a popular illustrated 
history of the revolutions that resulted in the founda- 
tion of the various Latin-American republics, together 
with an account of the unsuccessful attempts in the 
same direction in Cuba and Porto Rico. Simon Bolivar 
is the hero of this volume, which is said to be the first 
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general history of South America in the English lan- 
guage. 

History is often presented in the guise of fiction, and 
this year we find that the publishers are bringing out a 
large number of tales based on historical incidents. 
Some of these stories are little more than narratives of 
certified facts, with but the slightest sugar-coating in 
the form of plot and character-sketching. Others are 
mere pretentious as literary creations, but a great 
many authors seem to find the strangeness of historic 
truth more attractive than present-day invention. 

Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks’ The Master of the Strong 
Hearts (Dutton) is an attempt ‘‘to tell, in story fash- 
ion, but as correctly as the sifted reports and records 
of both sides render possible, the real tale of Custer’s 
last rally and heroic death.” While Mr. Brooks in- 
tended the book primarily for young Americans—such 
as delight in adventure—it is really a serious and 
studied account of one of the most intensely tragic 
episodes in American history; it appeals to old and 
young alike. 

More imaginative, if not more thrilling, is Prisoners 
of Hope, by Mary Johnston (Houghton). This is a 
story of the colony of Virginia in 1663, under the gov- 
ernorship of Berkeley, who piously gave thanks to God 
that neither free schools nor printing presses existed in 
the ‘‘Old Dominion” during his rule. The hero of the 
tale was transported from England and sold into service 
in the colony, where the settlements were exposed to 
the attacks of hostile Indians. 

‘* James Otis” (Mr. James Otis Kaler) has written the 
story of the Charming Sally, a New York privateering 
schooner, which had many adventures in the year 1765, 
in connection with American resistance to the British 
“Stamp Act” (Houghton). 

Mr. Kaler has also exploited a manuscript supposed 
to have been written by a boy of seventeen who served 
under Maj. Israel Putnam in the French and Indian 
War of 1758, and this has given him the material for a 
new volume in the ‘‘ Stories of American History,” pub- 
lished by David Estes & Co. 

Miss Grace King has written a most entertaining 
account of the wanderings of De Soto and his men in 
our South and Southwest. The book is illustrated by 
Gibbs (Maemillan). 

The Boys of Old Monmouth, by Mr. Everett T. Tom- 
linson (Houghton), is a story of Washington’s campaign 
in New Jersey in 1778, in which many of the Revolution- 
ary leaders figure prominently. 

The War of 1812 is commemorated by Mr. Joseph A. 
Altsheler in A Herald of the West: An American 
Story of 1811-1815 (Appleton). The hero of this tale 
represents the western Americans of his time. 

In English history we have the admirable ‘ Library 
of Historical Novels and Romances” (Longmans), edit 
ed by George Laurence Gomme. Lord Lytton’s Harold 
and Charles Macfarlane’s Camp of Refuge head this 
series, and each volume is provided with an introduc- 
tion and glossary and numerous historical and critical 
notes by Mr. Gomme. The same editor has made a col- 
lection of historical stories out of English romantic 
literature in illustration of the reigns of English mon- 
archs from the Conqueror to William IV. 

Emperor William’s rather theatrical visit to Pales- 
tine serves to give a quality of timeliness to Jerusalem 
the Holy, by Edwin S. Wallace (Revell). Mr. Wallace 
was formerly the United States consul for Palestine 
and had ample opportunities for acquiring data con- 
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Frontispiece (reduced) of ** The Great Salt Lake Trail.” 


cerning the buildings and monuments of the Holy 
City. His book gives a picture of Jerusalem and the 
surrounding country as it appears to-day. It is full of 
such information as the traveler needs in order to pre- 
pare him for a profitable visit to the scenes described. 
The illustrations are from new photographs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s story of The True George 
Washington, which appeared two years ago, was so 
well received that the publishers (Lippincott) have just 
brought out a uniform volume entitled The True Ben- 
jamin Franklin, by Sydney George Fisher. Mr. Fish- 
er’s task in attempting to humanize his hero, as it 
were, is far less arduous than was Mr. Ford’s; for 
Franklin, in that inimitable ‘‘ Autobiography ” of his, 
has unconsciously humanized his own character. Not- 
withstanding that, however, a Franklin tradition still 
persists in this country, and the real Franklin has re- 
mained partially disguised, as the real Washington 
was disguised before Mr. Ford and others lifted the 
mask and revealed the human foibles of our national 
hero. Mr. Fisher’s Franklin, on the other hand, is one 
of the most attractive personalities in American his- 
tory—as frank and straightforward as he was master- 
ful and shrewd in his dealings with men. As printer, 
writer, business man, scientist, politician, diplomat, 
and statesman, Franklin had a career abounding in 
varied incident, from which it is not difficult to con- 
struct an entertaining biography. The only wonder is 
that the truth about this truth-loving man has not 
been more fully told by his numerous biographers. 
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One of the most important biographies of the year is 
the life of ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson, by the English mili- 
tary expert, Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. This 
elaborate work is published by.Longmans, Green & 
Co. in two volumes of six hundred pages each, illus- 
trated with portraits and numerous campaign and 
battle maps. This’is by no means the first adequate 
hiography of General Jackson, but the author has had 
the advantage of access to much material not at the 
disposal of any previous biographer, such as the com- 
plete series of reports published in the Official Records 
of the War of the Rebellion and many letters and other 
papers preserved by the friends and comrades of the 
great strategist. Although fully developed on the 
technical side of the subject, this work is much more 
than a sketch of Jackson’s military career. It is a-well- 
rounded treatment of one of the strongest characters in 
American history. 

‘‘Monograph” is rather too formidable a term to use 
in describing Sir Edward W. Hamilton’s little book 
about Gladstone (Scribner’s), It is merely an easy and 
somewhat chatty character sketch, well done and sym- 
pathetic in tone. 

For such as have neither the time nor the inclination 
to read the larger biographies of Bismarck already or 
soon to be in print we can imagine nothing better, and 
have heretofore seen nothing so goodas Prof. Munroe 
Smith’s sketch of Bismarck and German Unity (Mac- 
millan). In the small compass of one hundred pages 
Professor Smith covers the essential points in Bis- 
marck’s career as a state-builder and conveys a distinct 
impression of the significance of that career in European 
politics and diplomacy. 

We havea characteristically French view of Bismarck 
in M. Jules Hoche’s volume, The Real Bismarck (R. 
F. Fenno & Co.).. This writer persists in representing 
the Iron Chancellor as a humorist, though it must be 
confessed that his humor had at times a distinctively 
grim quality—especially as it concerned France. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The most successful travel book of the year has been 
Lieutenant Peary’s Northward, Over the Great Ice 
(Stokes). This important work, in two handsome voi- 
umes, illustrated with about eight hundred photo- 
graphs, and beautifully printed, is a complete record of 
what this energetic explorer has done in the past twelve 
years to advance the cause of Arctic research. It is a 
record in which every American may take pride. Be- 
sides teliing the interesting story of his sojourns in 
northern Greenland Lieutenant Peary describes the 
little tribe of Smith Sound Eskimos, ‘‘the most nor- 
therly human beings in the world,” and gives a full ac- 
count of the discovery and bringing home of the famous 
Cape York meteorites. During much of the time Mrs. 
Peary accompanied her husband, and the fact that 
their first child was born at Falcon Bay at the close 
of the arctic summer day in September, 1893, adds 
a peculiar interest to the narrative of that expedi- 
tion. 

In Turrets, Towers, and Temples (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
the editor, Esther Singleton, has brought together de- 
scriptions of a number of the great buildings of the 
world written by appreciative and sympathetic authors. 
For example, John Ruskin’s description of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, is included, together with Thackeray’s “ Cathe- 
dral of Antwerp,” Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Cathetral of Notre 
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Dame,” Charles Dickens’ ‘‘ St. Peter’s, Rome,” Augus- 
tus J. C. Hare’s ‘‘ Vatican,” etc., etc. The volume is 
suitably illustrated. 

Mr. James F. Muirhead’s Land of Contrasts (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) is the most readable book of Ameri- 
can “impressions” that any Briton has given to the 
world in some years. Unlike must of his compatriots 
who have essayed to write about the United States, 
Mr. Muirhead thought it worth his while to spend as 
long a time as three years among us, visiting nearly 
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“STONEWALL” JACKSON. 


every State and Territory in the Union. While not 
hesitating to point out defects in our civilization, as he 
sees them, Mr. Muirhead has sought rather for those 
features in which it has seemed to him that John Bull 
might possibly learn from Brother Jonathan. Such 
writings are helpful in the highest degree to both 
countries. 

The times have demanded a new book on the prob- 
lems of the far East and the demand has been met in 
the form of Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun’s China in 
Transformation (Harper & Brothers). Mr. Colquhoun 
has peculiar qualifications for describing the real China 
of to-day. He has made prolonged visits to that 
country as an explorer, a special correspondent of the 
London Times, and recently in connection with negotia- 
tions on questions of railroad-building. He writes es- 
pecially for men of affairs and intending travelers who 
may wish to get a certain kind of practical information 
about the country which cannot be had from the en- 
cyclopedias and histories. His book is full of interest- 
ing and suggestive statements, grounded in an in- 
timate personal knowledge of the subjects treated. The 
political and diplomatic questions involved in China’s 
fate are discussed, as well as the economic problems 
connected with the country’s development. 
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Another important contribution to our knowledge of 
the modern East is Egypt in 1898, by G. W. Steevens 
{Dodd, Mead & Co.). Mr. Steevens is the one English- 
man who is generally accepted by his countrymen as an 
authoritative writer on the most recent developments 
of Britain’s rule in the land of the pyramids. His latest 
book, With Kitchener at Khartoum, is described as 
the book of the hour in London. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


M. Henry Gaullier deals with certain interesting 
phases of European populism in a little work entitled 
The Paternal State in France and Germany (Harper 
& Brothers). Admitting that ‘the people” is the 
source of all political power, M. Gaullier inquires 
whether the popular welfare will be promoted by abdi- 
cating rights which are the foundation of this power 
“to an abstract, ideal entity, whose practical activity 
cannot be exercised otherwise than through the chan- 
nel of a bureaucratic oligarchy.” The most perfect ex- 
amples of such a bureaucracy are undoubtedly to be 
found in France and Germany, and M. Gaullier makes 
effective use of evidence gathered in those countries in 
support of his attack on modern paternalistic theories 
of government. 

Dr. Fred. S. Hall has made an exceptionally thor- 
ough study of the subject of ‘‘sympathetic” strikes and 
lock-outs. The results of his investigation have been 
published in the Columbia University series of mon- 
ographs. Dr. Hall discusses the alleged necessity and 
inter-relation of such strikes and lock-outs, the eco- 
nomic weakness of the strikers, and the policy of the 
labor unions, his conclusion being that large sympa- 
thetic strikes are not to be expected in the future. 

It can hardly be said that Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings’ Elements of Sociology (Macmillan) is a ‘‘ popu- 
lar” work, although it deals with matters of common 
knowledge and every-day experience. Professor Gid- 
dings undertakes to systematize this knowledge and 
to describe the modern social organism in coldly scien- 
tific phrase. He has made an excellent text-book, 
which schools and colleges should be able to put to 
good use. 

In the second volume of The Workers (Scribner’s) 
Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff brings to an end his story of a 
college man’s experiences as an unskilled laborer. Mr. 
Wyckoff’s narrative began in New York State and it 
ends on the Pacific coast. In traversing the continent 
all kinds of ups and downs were encountered and a 
considerable store of information about the conditions 
under which American workingmen live and toil was 
acquired. The writer’s style is vivid an nervous ; his 
work impresses us as that of an exceptionally intelligent 
and earnest observer and student. 


THREE VIEWS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


Social Ideals in English Letters is an attempt by 
Vida O. Scudder to ‘consider English literature in its 
social aspect” and study ‘‘the imaginative expression 
of some of the most interesting moments in the long 
struggle by which democracy and freedom are slowly 
realizing themselves, and the earth is becoming in sub- 
stantial sense the heritage of all the children of men.” 
The author hopes thus to ‘‘ discover the trend of thought 
tentatively followed by that instinct of the seeking soul 
which will, after all, do more than any theories of the 
political economists to determine the social forms of the 
future.” (Houghton.) 
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A symposium on The Modern Marriage Market 
comes to hand, by Marie Corelli, Lady Jeune, Flora 
Annie Steel, and ‘Susan, Countess of Malmesbury.” 
The Corelli declares there has never been an age “‘ which 
has so richly merited the preéminent and prominent 
label of ‘sham’ writ across it as this, our own blessed 
and enlightened time,” and she goes on to substantiate 
the charge and give some good advice to her heedless 
sisters. The other contributors all discourse along much 
the same lines as might be expected from their several 
well-known tendencies ard sympathies. 

Prof. Kuno Francke, of Harvard University, discusses 
in his Modern German Culture a variety of social and 
literary topics, from ‘“‘The Socialist Situation” and 
‘* Bismarck as a National Type” to Johanna Ambrosius, 
Hauptmann, Grimm, Sudermann, Halbe, Bécklin, Ro- 
segger, and Heinrich Seidel. He says: ‘Novalis has 
defined individual genius as a plurality of personalities 
combined in one. Similarly, one might say that the 
German people is at present giving signs of genius be- 
cause of the variety of opposing ideals which are strug- 
gling for supremacy in the national heart. He would 
be of little faith, indeed, who would deplore this strug- 
gle as a sign of national disintegration.” (Dodd.) 


STUDIES IN NATURE. 


Dr. C. C. Abbott has added another volume to his list 
of half a dozen collection of nature essays already pub- 
lished, Clear Skies and Cloudy. This description of 
an early April morning in ‘ Heard on the Hill-Side” 
is very attractive. ‘‘But while the day was yet very 
young the sun peeped over the roof of my neighbor’s 
barn, and in response to the assuring warmth here and 
there chirped the cheerful chickadee. This is one of 
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the day’s minor incidents we should all see and hear 
It conveys a useful hint to those pessimistically dis 
posed. It brings out the full meaning of the day. It 
means wholesome appreciation. He who faces the 
coming day whistling is not likely to look upon sun- 
set weeping. Later, my little bird uttered the phabe 
note, as Thoreau calls it, but I hold it says Hear me! 
Whether or not, Ilistened. Wind cold as charity roared 
in the tree-tops; but why mind it? Hear me! was 
the sweet sunrise salutation of the chickadee, and I half 
believed that some herald of approaching spring had 
charmed the tangled sweet-briers and added brightness 
to the mosses. Hear me! and heeding the command, 
I strolled along the hill-side.” (Lippincott.) 

Perhaps the most notable essay of Mr. Charles M. 
Skinner’s Do-Nothing Days is the one called “ Wild 
Life in Town,” which details the surprising variety of 
birds, beasts, reptiles, and insects that may be found 
within the confines of a great city if the observer but 
knows where to look for them. ‘The hobby of this 
enthusiast proves that if you feel a lack of wild life in 
your town, you can bring in enough of it to be a con- 
stant and solacing reminder of the great free world be- 
yond the city.” (Lippincott.) 

The author of Birds That Hunt and Are Hunted 
(Doubleday & McClure Company), containing ‘Life 
Histories of One Hundred and Seventy Birds of Prey, 
Game Birds and Water Fowl,” has made judicious 
classifications of the species described, and has given 
the important facts of each bird’s life in well-coérdi- 
nated form and a pleasant, lucid diction. The task of 
description has been aided brilliantly by the most re- 
markable series of colored plates we have ever seen em- 
ployed in the portraiture of such subjects. The frontis- 
piece, a colored picture of the passenger pigeon, one-half 
life size. will mark an entirely new era in the portrait- 
ure of such subjects for those who have not before seen 
specimens of this color printing that the Doubleday & 
McClure Company have employed in illustrating this 
work. Even the iridescent sheen of the neck, the deli- 
cate suggestion of plum, shifting into the emerald 
glint, is there before our eyes. Practical illustrative 
art has not failed in any field more utterly than in the 
portraiture of birds, and the plates of this volume come 
almost as a revelation to the naturalist and the sports- 
man, who have become used to dismiss such attempts 
at once with an absolute disappointment in the untruth 
and amateurishness of the effort. In an introduction 
contributed by Mr. G. O. Shields, the editor of Recrea- 
tion, it is shown that the decrease of birds within the 
past fifteen years has averaged over 40 per cent., and 
Mr. Shields reminds us that at this rate another twenty 
years would witness the total extermination of many 
species. Such a loss would be a great misfortune to us, 
and Mr. Shields argues that the only way we can-pre- 
vent it is to further the crusade against bird slaughter 
which is sweeping over the country, and that this can 
be best accomplished by inducing the people at large to 
study birds. If this is true we believe that it is certain 
the volume before us is a useful as well as an ornament- 
al book, for there can be no more alluring inducement 
to learn the colors, the forms, and the habits of the 
species treated in this work. The author seems to have 
an excellent sense of proportions, and is able to tell in 
a few sentences where necessary the salient things 
which are vastly better in a work of this kind without 
the padding of evidence and circumstance which dis- 
figures the work of many writers on natural history. 
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ILLUSTRATION (REDUCED) FROM “BIRDS THAT HUNT AND 
ARE HUNTED.” 


The book is adequately indexed for purposes of refer- 
ence, the type and the paper are highly attractive, and 
all in all we hope there will be more books as well 
worth printing as this. 

One of the most attractive “‘animal” books of the 
present year is Four-Footed Americans and Their 
Kin, by Mabel Osgood Wright (Macmillan Company). 
The book tells how some city children passed a delight- 
ful year in the country, and how they learned about all 
manner of outdoor things, and especially the * four- 
footed Americans” who inhabited that part of the 
world. The book has been illustrated by Mr. Ernest 
Seton Thompson, and great care has been taken to pro- 
duce life-like pictures of the various animals described 
in the text. ; 

The Play of Animals, by Karl Groos (Appleton), is 
adapted for older readers. The subject is of serious 
psychological interest and has never before been thor- 
oughly studied. Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton, 
writes a preface and an appendix. The work has been 
translated from the German by Elizabeth L. Baldwin. 

“The Library of Useful Stories” (Appleton) is a series 
of little books dealing with various branches of knowl- 
edge and written with a view to interesting young 
readers. Among the recent issues in this series we note 
Prof. J. Mark Baldwin’s Story of the Mine, Edwin A. 
Martin’s Story of a Piece of Coal, Sidney J. Hickson’s 
Story of Life in the Seas, and John Munro’s Story of 
Electricity. There are alsoin preparation The Story 
of the Planets, by Grant Allen; The Story of the 
Earth, by H. G. Seely; and The Story of the Solar 
System, by J. F. Chambers. 

More juvenile and less formally scientific are Mary 
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Proctor’s Stories of Startand (Potter & Putnam Com- 
pany), a book suitable for the youngest readers, but 
containing considerable descriptive astronomy, together 
with many legends from the Grecian, Japanese, and 
Hindoo mythology. 

Dr. Robert Means Lawrence has written a curious 
and interesting work on The Magic of the Horseshoe 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Other matters of folk-lore, 
such as the ‘‘Omens of Sneezing,” ‘‘ Days of Good and 
Evil Omen,” ‘‘Superstitions of the Names of Animals,” 
and ‘‘ The Luck of Odd Numbers,” are treated in this 
volume. 

Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s Book of the Ocean (Century 
Company) describes not only the natural phenomena of 
the subject, but invades such topics as ship-building, 
piracy, yachting, warships and naval battles, and arc- 
tic exploration. The illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. 


BOOKS ON LITERARY AND ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 


Marion Harland’s Where Ghosts Walk is not at all 
“spooky.” It is an account of ‘‘'‘The Hauntsof Familiar 
Characters in History and Literature.” The “familiar 
characters” selected are Mary Queen of Scots, Robert 
Burns, ‘Bloody Mary,” Carlyle, Dante Savonarola, 
Keats, Byron, Lorenzo il Magnifico, Charlotte Bronté, 
and soon. There are, of course, many illustrations of 
the places and scenes described. 

Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe has a pleasant little volume 
on Literary Haunts and Stories of American Au- 
thors, which presents much gossip about the places 
where Poe, Bryant, Irving, Cooper, and Whitman lived 
and died, and about the other spots of literary interest 
in New York and Connecticut. Somewhat analogous 
in its general idea is Hattie Tyng Griswold’s Personal 
Sketches of Recent Authors (McClurg) (Tennyson, Re- 
nan, Darwin, Du Maurier, Ruskin, Huxley, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Stevenson, Howells, Miss Alcott, Mrs. Stowe, Tol- 
stoi, Thoreau, Barrie, Kipling, 
etc.—a strange enough jumble), 
while Little Journeys to the 
Homes of American Statesmen 
(Putnam’s) is a companion vol- 
ume to the similarly named work 
on American authors, edited by 
the author, Elbert F. Hubbard. 

The New England Poets (Mac- 
millan) is a critical study by 
William Cranston Lawton of, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Holmes, and Low- 
ell. ‘‘These are our poets,” says 
he in a preface; “the interpre- 
ters of our own life. We have 
loved them as long as we have 
shivered in the northeast wind or 
welcomed the pale blossoms of 
March. The attempt to indicate 
the modest amount which they 
have contributed to the world’s 
abiding wealth may be defended 
as natural, loyal, and _ filial.” 
This same Concord group figures 
prominently in the Early Letters 
of George William Curtis to 
John S. Dwight’s Brook Farm 
and Coneord (Harper & Broth- 
ers). These have been edited by 
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George Willis Cooke, who contributes an interesting ac- 
count of ‘‘ Early Life at Brook Farm and Concord.” 

The Study of English Literature is an appeal to 
young men and women by Prof. William Henry Shed- 
son, of Stanford University, for a recognition of the facts 
that good literature is a necessity for the practical man 
of affairs as well as a mental luxury for the leisurely 
and cultivated classes. A love of literature, he claims, 
is ‘one of the best methods that we can adopt if we 
would save ourselves from falling into the slavery to 
the daily task.” 

To give an insight into the essential characteristics 
of Raphael, Michaelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
Correggio, and Botticelli is the aim of George B. Rose 
in Renaissance Masters. The theory is that with such 
hints as to these masters “the traveler may be able to 
enjoy them for what they are, without looking for merits 
in one which can be found only in another. Even the 
greatest have their limitations, and these as well as 
their qualities must be understood to derive the fullest 
pleasure and profit from the contemplation of their 
achievements.” (Putnam’s.) 

In place of the usual novel or novels by Mr. Marion 
Crawford we have this year his Ave Roma Immortalis, 
in two large octavo volumes of over three hundred 
pages each and embellished with some thirty photo- 
gravures, besides a hundred or more text illustrations. 
If any one not born and reared under its fascination is 
qualified to sum up the Eternal City for modern read- 
ers, surely Mr. Crawford is the man ; and these ‘‘Studies 
from the Chronicles of Rome” may be the more confi- 
dently recommended from the author’s opening sen- 
tence. ‘‘The story of Rome,” he says, ‘‘is the most 
splendid romance in all history.” That is the true atti- 
tude for Mr. Crawford to take, and there is no doubt 
but that he has succeeded in translating for us much of 
the elusive charm of the most famous of cities. (Mac- 
millan.) 





POE’S COTTAGE AT FORDHAM. 


From “ Literary Haunts and Stories of American Authors” (J. B. Lippincott & Co.). 
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Tolstoi’s What Is Art? appears in an English version 
translated by Aylmer Maude from the Russian original 
and ‘‘embodying the author’s last alterations and revi- 
sions.” Mr. Maude says: ‘* No doubt most of those to 
whom art is an end in itself, who live by it or make it 
their chief occupation, will read this book (or leave it 
unread) and go on in their former way, much as Pha- 
raoh of old neglected what Moses had to say on the 
jabor question. But for those of us who have felt that 
art is too valuable a matter to be lost out of our lives, 
and who in their quest for social justice have met the 
reproach that they were sacrificing the pleasures and 
advantages of art, this book is of inestimable value in 
that, in this question of far-reaching importance to 
practical life, it enables us to see clearly through what 
has hitherto been a perplexed problem.” Tolstoi’s an- 
swer to his own question is, briefly, as follows: 

‘‘In order correctly to define art it is necessary, first 
of all, to cease to consider it as a means to pleasure 
and to consider it as one of the conditions of human 
life. Viewing it in this way, we cannot fail to observe 
that art is one of the means of intercourse between man 
and man. 

‘Every work of art causes the receiver to enter into 
a certain kind of relationship both with him who pro- 
duced or is producing the art and with all those who, 
simultaneously, previously, or subsequently, receive the 
same artistic impression.” 

And again: ‘“‘ Art is a human activity, consisting in 
this, that a man consciously, by means of certain ex- 
ternal signs, hands on to others feelings he has lived 
through, and that other people are infected by these 
feelings and also experience them” (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.). 

Mr. Bradfcrd Torrey writes with his usual intimate 
and genial charm in A World of Green Hills. Person- 
alities of men and birds and trees are more easily seen 
through these ‘Observations of Nature and Human 
Nature in the Blue Ridge.” The author is evidently a 
man with eyes to see, ears to hear, and a fluent pen to 
transcribe ; a rambler, moreover, who knows at once 
the value of exact ornithological knowledge and of the 
apparently trivial details which go to make up an ‘‘at- 
mosphere,” and these mountain rambles of his make 
very engaging reading. (Houghton.) 

Essays on Work and Culture is the title of Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie’s latest volume, which in- 
cludes some twenty-five papers. Mr. Mabie is always 
the very same, and an extract from his special training 
gives a good idea of his attitude toward life: ‘‘The ex- 
ternal prosperity which is called success is of value be- 
cause it evidences, as a rule, thoroughness and ability 
in the man who secures it, and because it supplies the 
ease of body and mind which is essential to the fullest 
and most effective putting forth of one’s power ; and 
the sane man, even while he subordinates it to higher 
things, never entirely ignores or neglects success... . 
Skill in one’s art, profession, or trade is conscience ap- 
plied; it is honesty, veracity, and fidelity using the 
eye, the voice, and the hand to reveal what lies in the 
worker’s purpose and spirit. To become an artist in 
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dealing with tools and materials is not a matter of 
choice or privilege ; it is a moral necessity ; for a man’s 
heart must be in his skill and a man’s soul in his 
craftsmanship.” (Dodd.) 

‘The bibliotaph buries books—not literally, but some- 
times with as much effect as if he had put his books 
under ground. There are several varieties of him. The 
dog-in-the-manger bibliotaph is the worst ; he uses his 
books but little himself and allows others to use them 
On the other hand, a man may be a biblio- 
taph simply from inability to get at his books. He may 
be homeless, a bachelor, a denizen of boarding-houses, a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth. He may keep his 
books in storage or accumulate them in the country 
against the day when he shall have a town house with 
proper library.” This bit of the volume which Mr. 
Leon H. Vincent calls The Bibliotaph and Other 
People occurs in the first essay, ‘‘The Bibliotaph: A 
Portrait Not Wholly Imaginary.” There are also 
papers on Thomes Hardy, Keats, Lyly, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and other such bookish subjects. (Hough- 
ton.) 

Mr. Charles R. Skinner continues in his Myths and 
Legends Beyond Our Borders the collection begun in 
the similar volume devoted to ‘‘our own land.” The 
many weird tales and the inexhaustible folk-lore which 
clusters around the most intimate and personal his- 
tories of Canada have supplied him with ample material 
on one border, while the exotic and bloody legends of 
Mexico afford a striking contrast to these Northern 
tales. (Lippincott.) 


TWO VOLUMES ON THE PICTURES OF CHRIST. 


Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., in his Rex Regum seeks to . 
prove that there is one likeness of Christ, traceable 
throughout the many representations of him, which 
existed before the time of the great painters and was 
therefore not invented by them. Continuing, he aims to 
establish the fact that it existed in the Roman period, 
and was not therefore a creation of the medizval 
Church ; and finally he reaches his fundamental idea, 
namely, that this likeness existed in the time of the 
apostles and is the true portrait of the Saviour, which 
has never changed since that time. The author is the 
president of the Royal Society of British Artists, and 
this ‘‘painter’s study of the likeness of Christ from the 
time of the apostles to the present day” is certainly 
plausible. His careful and detailed chain of reasoning 
is reénforced by fifty reproductions of ancient and 
modern portraits of Christ. (Macmillan.) 

There is no such controversial idea in the other 
volume classed with this, The Life of Our Lord in Art, 
by Estelle M. Huell. The author, who is the editor of 
Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, has sought 
to give ‘a brief descriptive history of the art illustrat- 
ing the incidents in the historic life of Christ. A few 
connected incidents from the life of St. John the Bap- 
tist are also included in due course. All symbolical 
and allegorical Christ art and the history of portraiture 
are entirely omitted as lying outside a theme quite suf- 
ficient in itself for a volume.” (Houghton.) 
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